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PREFACE 


This volume makes the attempt to consider a group 
of problems which offer an unceasing challenge to 
philosophers, and the catchword ‘ Psychology with- 
out a Soul ’ gives the best general indication of the 
type of problem discussed. The aim of the enquiry 
as a whole is to show why there must be a soul, and 
in what sense precisely this soul should be under- 
stood. A complete or final answer to such a qu^tion 
is, of course, unattainable until the day when all 
speculative problems have found their solution ; but 
the labours of philosophers’ and psychologists in 
recent years have made it possible to appreciate most 
of the important questions at issue with a clearer 
understanding than at earlier times, and permit the 
hope that an enquiry which keeps both the earlier 
and the more recent literature constantly in mind, 
need not be altogether fruitless. 

One of the principal difficulties of this investiga- 
tion is that so much of the relevant literature con- 
sists either of merely negative arguments, or else of 
discussions which are undertaken from a somewhat 
different point of view. It is not enough to prove 
the absurdity of a ‘ Psychology without a Soul,’ 
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even if the proof be conclusive. The still more 
important question is : ‘ What is Psychology with 
a Soul ? ’ Most of us feel that the ‘ pure ego ’ is a 
barren fiction, and the ‘ empirical ego ’ a formless 
mass. We want a synthesis which is concrete and 
definite, so far as any metaphysical synthesis can 
be. And the concrete treatment of the question 
is often to be discovered by the way, especially in 
the arguments for the primacy of will or feeling, or 
in disquisitions on the unity and continuity of the 
self, on the subconscious, or on multiple personality. 
An adequate discussion, therefore, must cast its net 
somewhat widely, and sometimes may seem not to 
have a very direct bearing on the central problem. 
The sketch of the plan of the argument in this book, 
which is given on pp, 42-44, together with the intro- 
ductory chapter, may lessen the difficulties of the 
reader in this respect. 

It was my privilege, as holder of the Shaw Fellow- 
ship in the University of Edinburgh, to give a course 
of lectures there in March 1914, and this volume 
expresses the argument of these lectures in a fuller 
and, I hope, a more adequate way. I should like to 
thank my audience for the courteous attention they 
gave to the lectures, and, in particular, to thank my 
former teachers in that University for the encourage- 
ment they have given me, both at the time of the 
delivery of the lectures and upon so many other 
occasions. I owe them a debt which I cannot repay. 
By a happy fortune I am similarly indebted to my 
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teachers at Cambridge, and although an obligation 
of this kind cannot be specified in detail, and may 
appear but imperfectly in the result, the sense of it 
remains undiminished. Every man’s work is stamped 
by the training he has received, and, without that, he 
can accomplish nothing. 

In the preparation of this volume for the press, I 
have received very valuable assistance from my col- 
league, Mr. M. W. Robieson, from Mr. John Baillie, 
Edinburgh, and from Mr. A. J. Dorward, St. Andrews ; 
and my grateful thanks are due them for this 
assistance. 


Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 


JOHN LAIRD. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

It is a truism that no study is moi 
at the same time, more interesting I 
study of mankind and, in the end, o 
if the pressure of the day’s business It 
man but little time for self-reflecti 
intensely interested in the personality ol 
the most obstinate questionings which bt. , 
concern his soul and theirs. Moreover, th^ 
objects of human interest affect personality and 
tinged with personality. It is unnecessary to prove 
this statement by referring to the drama, the novel, 
history, biography. The thing is too obvious to 
require comment, and it is enough to illustrate it by 
mentioning a curious fact. Even those who in general 
have no great fondness for the study of biography 
are more keenly interested in the personal history 
of the great writers in literature than in their works, 
or, at any rate, are interested in a degree out of 
all proportion to the intrinsic interest of the careers 
of those authors. How else is it possible to explain 
the mass of literature and the years of discussion 
devoted to the shadowy author of the Odyssey, or 
to the stray hints which are all that is known of the 
career of Shakespeare? Nor is the reason very far 
to seek. As Samuel Butler says, ‘ Every man’s work, 
whether it bp literature, or music, or pictures, or 
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anything else, is always a portrait of 
e more he tries to conceal himself the 
.11 his character appear in spite of him.’ ^ 
ruth unless, perhaps, such sciences as 
or physics are excepted. It m^^y be a 
the artist to be more interesting than 
jdy of his work, but his character and 
ly excite more attention than those of 
^ creations, and thus it is that the self 
ng the things which touch the spirit 

>llow, of course, that the majority of 
agly attracted by the philosophical 
cluster round the self. There are 
/hich any metaphysical discussion is 
ydtable. They may admit that philo- 
with wonder, but they marvel still more 
.u of its continuance. In the broad sense in 
e/ery man is a metaphysician he is occupied, 
jably, with the metaphysics of self to a greater 
degree than with any other philosophical problem.^ 
He would be less than human if he never asked 
himself. What is a man ? What is the soul ? Whati 
is this miracle of three, or thirty, or threescore years?, 
Nor could he fail to ask such questions so long as"; 
either theology or religion continues. Keligion must 
raise the question whence man is and whither he goes, 
and it does not require a professional philosopher to 
point out that there is but little sense in asking such 
a question unless there is some comprehension of 
what it is that has come and what is about to depart. 
But the sense in which every man is a metaphysician 
is, after all, a very shallow one. Every man dallies 
with metaphysical conjectures, but there are very few 
who try to think philosophical problems out, resolutely 
and to the end, and unless a man make this attempt 
he has not begun to be a philosopher. 

^ The Way of all Flesh, p. 62, 
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At the same time, if and so far as metaphysical 
problems are really felt and earnestly attacked, the 
problems of the self deserve to take precedence of all 
others. If the self is central in point of human 
interest, it is also central in point of metaphysical 
importance. Nearly every philosophical problem has 
some bearing on the self, and conversely the most 
distinctive of the problems of the self are among 
the widest and the most important in philosophy. 
Pluralism and monism, individuality and value, 
realism and idealism are each, in a very distinctive 
fashion, problems of the self. The relation of selves 
to the Absolute is the hardest problem of idealistic 
monism, for, on that theory, the self is the most 
obstinate of all appearances. The ultimate reality of 
selves has been the basis of idealistic pluralism from 
the days of Leibniz onwards. And it is needless to 
elaborate in the other cases. These are perennial 
problems, but it is also fair to claim that the problems 
of the self bear a peculiarly close relation to much 
that is most characteristic of contemporary philo- 
sophical discussion. The importance of volition and 
the relation of body to mind are certainly among 
these problems, and both have a direct and obvious 
connection with the self. There are others besides 
the pragmatists who stoutly contend that action, 
conation, will are the basis of reality, and cling to 
the belief that ago, ergo sum deserves to succeed 
the Cartesian cogito. Again the contemporary dis- 
cussion of the problem of Body and Mind tends more 
and more to exalt the importance of the self. We hear 
less of the conservation of energy, and more of the 
growth of living energy ; less of dynamics, and more 
of purpose : less of atoms, and more of cells : less of 
natural selection, and more of progressive creation. 
These arguments, indeed, may prove mistaken in the 
end, but their tenor, at all events, is significant. 
The tendency, a generation ago, was to explain the 
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self in terms of something else. The increasing 
tendency, nowadays, is to explain other things in 
terms of the self. 

Briefly, then, if any metaphysical problems are 
interesting, those of the self are most likely to be so : 
if any are important, those of the self must be among 
them. And there can be no serious objection to the 
feasibility of discussing these problems. There are, 
of course, superficial objections to the discussion of 
any metaphysical problem whatever, Jbut these objec- 
tions have not deterred metaphysicians in the past, 
and will not deter them in the future. They are 
easily refuted, and, in any ease, have no peculiar 
relevance to this enquiry. The objections which may 
be raised, in limine, to a specific discussion of the 
self hardly require detailed consideration, although 
they certainly deserve a passing mention. 

It may be maintained that the self, as it were, 
shines by its own light, that every one knows what 
it is, and that instead of finding, or inventing, problems 
ih it we should restrict ourselves to the task of 
showing how other things may be explained in terms 
of it. But has this argument ever been seriously 
held ? On certain metaphysical theories, it is true, 
the self has been proclaimed the clue to the riddle 
of existence. It is a ‘ transparent unity,’ and there- 
fore we cannot see into it ; we can only see through 
it. Certainly it would be the rashness of mere 
folly to deny that the self, when understood, may 
prove ’itself the master-key of philosophy. But, if 
it is so, it owes its position not to its simplicity, 
and not to the ease with which it will fit, but to the 
fact, already mentioned, that most philosophical 
problems reach their climax in it. There are no 
idealists who believe that the self is transparent to 
the casual observer. A veil of obscurity intervenes 
before it can show itself as transparent as it really 
is, and that is enough for a beginning. In any 
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case, no one can really believe that there are no 
problems of the self. The writers ^ who contend that 
the self must be ultimate (because it is so extremely 
paradoxical) and those who contend that it cannot 
be ultimate (for precisely the same reason) do not 
argue wholly at random, and it does not require a 
believer in the Hegelian dialectic to see that this 
is a case which demands enquiry. 

Although the argument that a man must know 
himself better, than anything else is frequently 
maintained by philosophers, neither Descartes, nor 
M. Bergson, nor any other exponents of it would 
conclude that discussion of the self does not involve 
problems. After all, the better a thing is known the 
more enigmatical it becomes. It gives rise, not to 
fewer, but to more intelligent questions. And why 
is it easier to understand the self than to understand 
other things? There is no reason why knowledge 
should know its like more easily, or better, than 
anything else. If, in point of fact, the surest 
knowledge is that of the self, the reason lies, not 
in the necessity of the case and not in the nature 
of knowledge, but in the superior interest of the 
psychical and the greater preoccupation with it. 
And this fact, after all, may be disputed. It is just 
as important for any one to know himself and his 
fellows as it is for him to know anything else. He 
is as dependent on society as he is on bread ; he 
requires a knowledge of stocks and shares as well as 
of stocks and stones. But the science of psychology 
is in its infancy when compared with the physical 
sciences, and that, at least, is a fact very hard to 
reconcile with the other ‘ fact ’ that is presumed. 
For the rest, it is unnecessary to consider the futile 
statement that we must know what the self is, 
because we are selves. We have opportunities, that 

^ Cf., e.g.i Dr. (Studies in Hegelian CosTmlogy) Mr. Bradley 

{Appearance and Reality) respectively. 
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is all ; and opportunities for knowledge are not 
knowledge. 

Indeed, for every one who contends that the self 
is not a fit subject for study, since it contains no 
mystery and involves no problems, there are many 
who maintain that it is useless to study it because 
it is the most inexplicable mystery in the world. 

‘ One may understand the Cosmos but never the 
Ego : the Self is more distant than any star.’ ^ So 
Mr. Chesterton, and so, I do not doubt, many who 
agree with him, and many who do not. This extreme, 
however, is scarcely more likely to be true than the 
other. Mr. Chesterton himself does not scruple to 
maintain that while it is possible to understand 
causes and effects in our own persons it is never 
possible to understand them in a laboratory, and 
those who argue in his vein might easily bring 
forward plausible reasons for believing that the self, 
is less mysterious than the multiplication table. 
There are problems of the Cosmos and special problems 
of the millions of Egos which, as Mr. Chesterton 
seems to forget, are included in it. And there are no 
a priori reasons which condemn in advance the 
attempt to solve such problems. Problems of the 
self are on the same footing, in this respect, as others 
in philosophy. A philosophy can never be judged 
by its fruits, and therefore it is unwise to raise the 
question what fruit it can be expected to bear. No 
philosophical discussion, except one of a very limited 
scope, can hope for finality or maturity. But if there 
is no season of harvest in philosophy, there is at 
least the possibility of perpetual growth. A philo- 
sopher is like an explorer. He never knows his luck. 
If there is something to be discovered, after all he 
may find it. If he fails he may at least inform 
others that certain routes are impracticable or require 
better equipment. There is need for the venture 

* G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, 
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and there is room for hope. That is all that need 
be said. 

For purposes of clearness it is necessary to make 
an explanation with regard to terminology. Generally 
speaking, the words ‘ person,’ ‘ soul ’ or ‘ mind ’ 
may be regarded as synonyms for the self, and it 
would be mere pedantry to avoid using tfiem as 
synonymous, unless there is some special liability to 
ambiguity in the particular context in which they are 
employed. Indeed, the words ‘consciousness’ and 
‘ mentality^’ might sometimes be used in a similar sense, 
although with some inappropriateness and, in the 
latter case, with a wilful disregard of euphony. It is 
well to remember, however, that these terms are only 
approximately synonymous with the word ‘ self.’ The 
two latter are abstract rather than concrete, if strictly 
employed, and, even if they are employed loosely, 
they may still imply a conception of the content 
of the self which might well be disputed. They imply 
t hat the self is nothing, but consciousness^ and .this, 
whether true or not, is very far from being univer- 
sally admitted. ‘ Person,’ ‘ soul ’ and ‘ mind ’ cbSoe" 
nearer to the meaning of ‘ self,’ but each of them 
has a shade of significance which it is desirable to 
avoid at the outset of an enquiry like the present. 
The ‘soul’ and the ‘self’ may mean the same thing, 
but the latter is humbler and less steeped in extraneous 
associations ; and, consequently, it ought to be used* 
by any one who desires an unaccented reading of the 
problem. The word ‘..soul ’ seems too aristocratic toj 
have its ancestry scrutinised or its income assessed.! 
It breathes the rarefied atmosphere of poetry and 
theology. It leads, perforce and at once, to questions 
of vitalism, and the meaning of the indiscerptible 
substance. I am far from wishing to assert that tbe 
self is not a noble thing, but when we speak of (the 
soul we are apt to forget that it may also be igndble, 
and, what is worse, occasionally dull. Nor do I believe 
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that the problems of the spiritual substance and the 
vital principle are irrelevant to a discussion of the 
nature of the self. On the contrary, I intend to dis- 
cuss them. The question is one of emphasis, and that 
emphasis may be all-important. A discussion of the 
soul makes it necessary to proceed at once to these 
questions. A discussion of the self need not approach 
them until after a more prolonged and more careful 
survey. Similarly, the term ‘self’ is broader and 
freer, though not looser, than either ‘ person ’ or 
‘ mind.’ ‘ Mind,’ in common parlance, refers almost 
exclusively to the intellect, and, although the intellect 
is a part of the self, it is but a part, in the end, and 
possibly not the most important part. ‘Person,’ 
again, lays special emphasis upon certain ethical and 
legal implications {e.g. upon the degree of memory 
implied in the continuance of responsibility), and, 
although these characteristics certainly deserve con- 
sideration, it is desirable to avoid a terminology 
which brings them into unduly high relief. The .®ord 
‘ self,’ then, includes what these other words include, 
and is preferable because it does not dictate the road 
which the discussion must follow. 

It would clearly be futile to begin to discuss 
problems of the self without making a preliminary 
attempt to define what is meant by that term. The 
sage remark that a definition is the culmination rathei 
than the starting-point of an enquiry is very properly 
disregarded even by those who make it. A preliminary 
definition is only an indication of the route to be 
followed, and therefore it is indispensable. The chiei 
dilfieulty, in this as in so many other cases, is to find 
a definition which merely asks questions without 
Legging them, and, probably, it is never possible tc 
ask the right sort of question without begging oi 
assuming something. Certainly, the self cannot be 
defined in such a way as to satisfy all parties, but it 
does not follow that there can be no consensus o; 
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opinion as to the right line of enquiry into its nature. 
Different schools may agree in this, though their 
conclusions are as the poles asunder. Let us consider 
how that is possible. 

The accounts of the self which are found in the 
works of different philosophers are very various and 
frequently conflicting. In proof of this it is sufficient 
to cite a few instances, ^^ccording to Hume, the sel^ 
is a succession of impressions and ideas which, fleeting 
and perishing, are in a perpetual flux and movement. 
This; view, variously amended but not transformed, 
has its adherents to-day, and is one of the current 
interpretations of the theory which Lange has de- 
scribed as ‘ Die Psychologic ohne Seele.^ Others, 
again, who are by no means followers of Hume are 
in substantial agreement with him at least in one 
respect. According to Mr. Bradley, ‘ the Ego thatj 
pretends to be anything either before or beyond its 
concrete psychical filling is a gross fiction and mere 
monster, and for no purpose admissible.’ ‘ Such a 
statement is very far from implying fbe way of 
impressions and ideas, but it clearly expels any Arch- 
Ego or other intruder who is not an ordinary guest 
in the mind’s presence-chamber, entering in the usual 
way. And it is irrelevant whether the ‘ monster ’ 
has the shape of a permanent impression, as it had 
for Hume, or whether it adopts some other form. 

Many, however, would deny that the vehemence 
of Mr. Bradley’s assertion gives it any claim to 
acceptance, and they would dispute it with at least 
equal vigour. It is true that Lotze^ declares that 
when he calls the self a ‘simple and indivisible 
substance,’ he is speaking ‘ in all innocence,’ and 
merely means to express the fact of its indivisible 
unity. Such a theory is indeed incompatible with 
Hume’s, for Hume meant to imply that a self is only 

^ Appearance and Reality^ p. 89. 

* MetaphysiCt English translation, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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indivisible because it is divided. But it is not 
necessarily incompatible with Mr. Bradley’s. The 
fact remains, however, that many would, agree with 
Lotze in a sense that is not so innocent. They would 
take him to mean, as he certainly said, that a unity 
of consciousness juuat . have a l ceatie^^^^ and, with or 
without warrant, they would take this ‘ centre ’ to 
imply something either beyond or before the concrete 
psychical filling. They would assert that knowing 
without a knower is a contradiction in terms. They 
would maintain that no single experience can be 
understood without the assumption of a self, and that 
the self must be more than any or all such experiences. 
This interpretation may be wrong, but it is prevalent, 
and, at least on the surface, it is not nonsense. It 
is in fact the usual view, whether or not it is 
capable, in the end, of withstanding logical criticism. 
I do not know precisely what Dr. M'Dougall ® means 
by the ‘ non-mechanical teleological factor ’ which 
he finds requisite for life in general and the soul in 
particular, but I do know that, in the form in which 
he means it, neither Hume nor Mr. Bradley could 
possibly accept it. There is, in other words, a pro- 
found opposition between those who maintain that 
the self cannot exist except within or between experi- 
ences, and cannot have any other content, and those 
who maintain that it must also be something more, 
if, indeed, it does not lie wholly outside such 
experiences. 

And there are many other views. The late Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, in his Human Personality, defends 
the theory that the self which is known is but a 
fragment which, when supplemented by the subcon- 
scious and by other hitherto unexplored tracts of 
mind, will be seen to belong to an astonishing and 
supra-personal whole. The grounds for this theory 


^ Appearance and Reality ^ p. 169. 
2 Body and Mind^ p. 364. 
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are lacking, but its possibility is beyond dispute. 
Similarly there is the ‘ transmission theory ’ in its 
two forms. In the first of these forms the body is 
regarded as a sort of prism which breaks the white 
beams of the eternal soul into the variegated person- 
ality we are accustomed to consider ours. In the 
second form the body is regarded as an organ ol 
concentration. Consciousness is really diffused. The 
body collects it, and so creates those fickle, partial, 
paradoxical unities which are the men who see before 
and after. Either theory magnifies the office of the 
body, and neither stands alone in doing so. In one of 
his Essays in Radical Empiricism Professor James 
remarks : ‘ So far as we are “ persons,” and contrasted 
and opposed to an “ environment,” movements in our 
body figure as our activities ; and I am unable to find 
any other activities that are ours in this strictly 
personal sense.’ ^ The plain implication, from which 
there is no evidence that James would have shrunk, 
is that the personal and individualised self is the 
body, and although this view is rarely held (at any 
rfttie'upon psychological grounds), it cannot safely be 
neglected. 

Moreover, there is the doctrine that the self consists 
of that in which interest is felt, a theory which seems 
to imply a peculiar view of the relations of meum and 
tuum. But the theories mentioned are enough to 
illustrate the great disparity between the diferent 
philosophical theories of the nature of the self, and in 
view of this disparity it might well appear hopeless 
to try to begin this enquiry in a way that all parties 
would recognise to be fair and just. The disparity of 
the conclusions, however, does not necessarily indicate 
that there is no common ground in the way the 
problem is attacked. In the theories which have 
been mentioned there are two main lines of cleavage, 

^ Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 170 n. For justification of the inter- 
pretation see the whole note. Italics mine. 
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and the theories themselves are but variants within 
these lines. The .first question is whether the Ego is 
anything more than its concrete psychical filling, the 
second the degree in which the body must be regarded 
as constitutive of the self. Let us take one of the 
arguments and consider its logical bearing. Dr. 
M'Dougall says that ‘ the facts of our conscious life, 
especially the fact of psychical individuality, the 
fact of the unity of consciousness correlated with 
the physical manifold of brain-processes, cannot be 
rendered intelligible without the postulation of some 
ground of unity other than the brain or material 
organism.’ ' This proof relies on a basis which is 
negative in two respects. It maintains that a study 
of psychical processes, such as that undertaken by 
psychology, cannot be completely intelligible without 
a reference to something beyond the observed facts of 
mind. Psychical facts and psychical acts cannot 
supply their own explanation : they require a com- 
plement. And the second part of the argument is 
that this complement cannot be the body. Therefore, 
there must be a soul. This proof may or may not be 
valid, but, at any rate, one of its implications is clear. 
Even if the self is something beyond its psychical 
filling, it is necessary to begin with that psychical 
filling, and this is common ground. If the argument 
is that the soul is needed to explain the accounts of 
mental processes which psychology affords, the first 
step in the proof must be that of considering whether 
or not the processes thus described can be regarded 
as self-explanatory. When it is maintained that the 
body is the self, or the permanent ground of the self, 
an alternative hypothesis to that of the soul is 
defended, and whether it can or cannot be defended 
is of course a matter for argument. The only argu- 
ment which does not fit naturally into this scheme is 
the view of Professor James that the individualised 

* Body and Mind^ p, 856. 
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self is the body, and his argument depends upon 
Introspection only. In other words, it is nothing 
but a description of what mental processes are and 
appear to be. 

The best way of describing this result is to say 
that any account of the nature of the self must begin 
with an analysis of experiences. By experiences! 
I mean the subject-matter of psychology, acts Of' 
knowledge, and acts of will, passions, emotions, 
strivings. Experiences, as the Germans say, are. 
Erlebnisse, bits of conscious life which must be lived 
through, if haply they are to be understood. There 
is no better word in English to express this meaning 
than the word ‘ experiences ’ in the plural. Indeed, 
it is unfortunate that English philosophy, especially 
in latter years, should have spoken so consistently 
of Experience in the singular. Experience with a 
capital E. But no other translation of the word 
Erlebnisse, whether ‘ states of consciousness,’ ‘ mental 
processes,’ or any other, is so adequate or so con- 
venient, and therefore it is necessary to make the 
best of an indifferent case. 

The statement that an adequate account of the 
nature of the self must begin with experiences is very 
far from implying that the self is nothing but a collec- 
tion or bundle of experiences. It is in fact compatible 
with the belief that the self is something beyond and 
above them, of which they are not even parts but 
only consequences. The statement means only that 
the one argument which can possibly convince any 
one of the necessity for the belief in a self over and 
above its experiences is an argument which is able 
to show that the experiences could not be what they 
are unless they depended upon this self. Experiences, 
it may be maintained, unite in a self, and this unity 
requires something more than the experiences them- j 
selves in order to be intelligible. Or again, the! 
experiences are fleeting and perishing, and require the* 
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assumption of a permanent self to explain their 
regularity and thefr continuity. Or again, it is clear 
from the analysis of even a single experience, that it 
would be notMng without a self. An act of resolve, 
without a subject, is a contradiction in terms. The 
advantage of beginning with experiences is that this 
starting-point is compatible with all the theories and 
does not presuppose any one of them. It is equally 
consistent with the view that these experiences, 
when thoroughly investigated and properly under- 
stood, are self-explanatory, that together they are 
the self, or that the self falls within them. The 
relation of the self to the body involves special 
problems, and will be discussed in Chapter III. 
Except for these special problems, there can be no 
serious objection to the choice of this starting-point. 

The first task, therefore, and the object of the 
next chapter is to consider, as precisely as possible, 
what experiences are, and then to discuss their relation 
to, or their union in, the self. This is, in the first place, 
an enquiry into the subject-matter of psychology, 
but it leads further of necessity. The problem of 
the nature of selfhood is never a problem of the mere 
description, or analysis, of experiences. Taken at its 
lowest terms, it is the question of how these experiences 
conspire together to be a self. If the subject-matter 
of the self, in a way, is that 'of psychology, the 
problem of selfhood is by no means coextensive with 
psychological investigation. From one point of view 
the nature of the self is one particular psychological 
question. From another point of view it is something 
too fundamental to be considered by psychology at all. 

For the present purpose, however, it is irrelevant 
whether this discussion is best described as meta- 
physical or psychological. Metaphysics has no 
subject-matter which the sciences have not or, at 
any rate, could not have. It is only an historical 
accident if there are still some realms of existence 
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which science has hitherto refused to explore, and 
has left as a sort of residuum to the metaphysician. 
Apart from such accidents metaphysics has the same 
subject-matter as the sciences, including psychology. 
The only difference is that metaphysics adopts a point 
of view which is wider than that of the sciences and, 
to put it paradoxically, more thorough and more 
searching. Further discussion is required in order to 
discover whether metaphysics must, or need not, re- 
interpret the results of science in order to secure their 
intelligibility or its own, and the sequel will consider 
whether it is necessary to abandon this relatively 
psychological standpoint, or whether it can be in- 
corporated without substantial modification. A 
Japanese gymnast poises himself on an insubstantial 
pile of loose bricks, and then knocks them down in 
order to show how clever he is. A metaphysician, 
perhaps, does not require this Oriental dexterity. 



CHAPTER n 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SELF 

The definition of the subject-matter of psychology is 
not, unfortunately, free from controversy. Indeed, 
the very descriptions of this subject-matter may 
arouse dispute. It is frequently said, for instance, 
that psychology investigates states of mind, but such 
a phrase, obviously, is an open invitation to bickering. 
What is the relation of mind to its states ? A state 
must be a state of something, as Locke’s ‘modes’ 
had to be modes of something, and consequently the 
defenders of ‘ psychology without a soul ’ might 
reasonably contend that the paradoxical character of 
their conclusions is increased without any warrant 
by the purely verbal difficulties into which this 
description brings them. The phrase ‘ states of con- 
sciousness ’ is equally objectionable. If consciousness 
is, properly speaking, an abstract term, it ought to 
mean a characteristic belonging to each of a number 
of events. Psychologists are probably innocent of 
any deep designs in their preliminary definitions of 
their subject-matter, but innocence, like Nature, has 
consequences. 

Let us begin by asking how the subject-matter of 
psychology differs from that of other sciences. This 
problem is too often attacked as if it were merely a 
question of distinguishing psychical from physical, 
and therefore it leads to the conclusion — a fatal one 
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if uncritically accepted — that whatever is not 
physical is psychical. The physical world, however, 
exists continuously throughout a uniform time in a 
homogeneous space of three dimensions. This, at 
least, is its current interpretation, and there may be, 
and are, many objects which are neither physical, in 
this sense, nor psychical. It is plain, for instance, that 
the direct objects of perception are not physical in 
precisely this way. No reflective man can be so 
utterly blind to the known differences between tactual 
and visual space, to the facts of optical illusion, to 
the differences arising from perspective and the 
blendings and contrast of colours, as to suppose that 
what he perceives, as he perceives it, is necessarily 
this stable, orderly, physical world. The presenta- 
tions of sense may correspond to this world, roughly 
and in the main ; they may even be distorted glimpses 
of it, but it is to the last degree improbable that the 
physical world itself, uninfluenced by the subject, is 
the direct and invariable object of sense-perception. 
And if, in any instance, it is not, then there is an 
instance of an object which is not, strictly speaking, 
physical. But, on the other hand, there is no reason 
for asserting that such objects are psychical or parts 
of mind. A dream table, for instance, is not part 
of the dreaming mind, any more than the table 
used in waking life is part of the mind of the per- 
cipient. These are objects for mind, not parts of 
mind. They may, indeed, be subjective objects — that 
is to say, the special characteristics of what is pre- 
sented, the dream table or any other object, may 
depend, in part at least, upon the particular mental 
condition of the subject who perceives. But that is 
beside the point. To be partially dependent upon 
mind is not the same thing as to be part of mind. 
To argue in that way would be as futile as to main- 
tain that because a steamer cannot move without 
coal it follows that the coal is part of its motion. 

0 
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Or, again, consider certain judgments. Suppose, 
for instance, that we judge that similarity depends 
upon identity in the end, or that relations cannot 
subsist without terms. The objects of these judg- 
ments are not psychical. There is nothing specifically 
mental about similarity, or identity, or relation. On 
the contrary, they are universals, and each mind, and 
each act of each mind, is particular. But these 
universals are surely not physical. They may hold 
of particular physical objects existing in space, but 
they are not themselves spatial ; and physical objects 
are. It is impossible, therefore, to define an ex- 
perience, or any part of the self, by saying that it is 
that sort of existent object which is not physical. 
Such a definition would include, as part of the self, 
much that is not part of it at all. 

It is necessary, therefore, to adopt some other 
mode of enquiry. Let us consider the previous 
instances again. In both cases, those of the percepts 
of sense and those of the universals which form 
the objects of certain judgments, there are two 
elements to consider, and these, though inseparable, 
are none the less distinct. The act of being aware 
of this or the other object, whether that object be 
perceived or intellectually apprehended, must be dis- 
tinguished from the object itself. I may judge to- 
day that the diameter and circumference of a circle are 
incommensurable, and I may judge it to-morrow. 
The acta of judgment are distinct because they occur 
at different times, but the object in each case is one 
and the same. That particular relationship may be 
apprehended at any time, and the time at which it is 
apprehended is irrelevant to it. The distinction, in 
this instance, is particularly obvious. In other 
instances it is not so obvious, but it is, none the less, 
necessary and important. Acts of perception and 
judgments of the intellect necessarily refer to an object, 
and the latter are either true or false : they are never 
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identical with the object to which they refer, and 
there cannot be knowledge unless there is both act 
and object. The temporal reference, implied in this 
example, may seem only a special case. It is not 
really so. The act of knowledge is part and parcel 
of the stream of time : it is conditioned by what goes 
before, and leaves its mark on what succeeds, but the/ 
knowledge itself must be timelessly true, and error is 
timelessly false. 

That is true even when the object of judgment is 
not a universal but a particular event in time. It 
is timelessly true that King George V. visited the 
Potteries in April of 1913. Time cannot impair the 
truth of that statement. It was true before the stars 
began ; it will bo true when the moon is no more. 
It will not, in all human probability, be always true 
that he is reigning now. But the reason is that the 
word ‘ now ’ is ambiguous, since it may refer to a 
variety of dates. Perhaps this obvious distinction is 
less manifest in the case of acts of perception than in 
that of acts of judgment. For the object of perception 
may be contemporaneous with the act, and exist only 
when and so far as the act exists. Let it be so. The 
distinction between the act and the object still holds. 
A cathedral, as it is presented to the mind, is grey 
and made of stone. The mind is neither coloured 
nor stony. 

Simple as these considerations are, they still require 
some explanation, but the reader will probably com- 
prehend the explanation more readily if he understands, 
in a general way, the conclusion to which this analysis 
points. We have been dealing with a special class of 
instances, those, namely, of cognition, and have found 
that in any cognition two elements must be distin- 
guished — the act of awareness, and the object of that 
act. In many cases, so far as the argument has gone, 
there is no reason for supposing that the object itself 
is specifically mental. On the other hand, the act 
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of awareness is always mental, always an experience 
and a part of the self ; and the subject-matter of that 
part of psychology which deals with cognition is just 
these acts and nothing more. The acts are conscious 
acts, they are experiences,* and their being is to refer 
to an object. Cognitive acts, therefore, as thus inter- 
preted, are parts of the self. But it is necessary to 
offer some further explanations. 

( 1 ) To distinguish between an act of knowledge and 
the object known does not imply any divorce between 
knowing and being, nor does it imply that any act of 
knowledge is conceivable which does not refer to 
some object. On the contrary, the act has its being 
as a mode of reference to an object. If it did not so 
refer it would be nothing. None the less, the act 
must be distinguished from the object, since, to 
mention only one reason, different acts may refer 
to the same object. It is irrelevant whether any 
objects can exist towards which there is no such act 
of conscious reference. This analysis, by itself alone, 
supplies no reason for denying that they may. It 
is hardly a paradox to say that Neptune may have 
existed before any one, terrestrial or super-terrestrial, 
was aware of the fact. But such a possibility (or 
probability) does not affect the intimateness of the 
cognitive relation. When it exists it is as intimate 
as any relation can be. When it does not exist the 
question of intimacy does not arise. 

(2) The use of the term ‘ object’ also requires ex- 
planation. It is clear, of course, that the word 

^ In the previous chapter (p. 13) I used the German term Erlehnisse as 
if it were synonymous with ‘experiences* in the sense of this essay. It 
should be noted, however, that the German usage is not quite uniform, 
since the word Erlehnisse sometimes implies the whole complex act-and- 
object, and this, of course, is very different from the narrower sense in 
which I am employing the term ‘experiences.’ I cannot understand how 
we can be said, in any strict use of language, to ‘ live through ’ anything 
except conscious actSy and therefore the extension of the term beyond such 
acts seems unjustifiable. The fact of usage must be noted, however. This 
point is mentioned by Dr. G. E. Moore in his paper on The Status of Sense- 
datay given to the Aristotelian Society in the meeting ht Durham in July 
1914. 
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‘ object ’ does not mean, simply and solely, a physical 
thing. A physical thing may be an object of cogni- 
tion, but so are presentations of sense, and so are 
universals, and so are experiences when any one 
thinks of them, I have used the word ‘ object ’ in the 
sense which implies nothing but the complement oi 
the act of reference, whatever a man is aware of in so 
far as he is aware of it. It may be objected, however, 
that this usage is very misleading. Is the ‘object,’ 
existentially, merely the complement of the act of 
reference, as those who believe in the ultimateness of 
the subject-object relation seem to maintain ? Is it 
not more usual to think of an ‘ object ' as something 
which may exist on its own account, and possess, 
perhaps, a wealth of qualities which most minds 
observe only in part, and some minds scarcely at all ? 
If so, no one can suppose that subjective presentations 
are ‘ objects ’ in this sense. 

I agree that there is a difference, and shall try to 
illustrate it by an example. One man may think of 
Henri IV. as a French monarch who flourished some 
centuries ago, a second may think of him as an 
apostate Huguenot, a third as the husband of La 
Reine Margot. We may suppose that such scattered 
pieces of information are all that John Roe or Richard 
Doe possesses, and that each of them has only one 
piece of ’information. In that case there is clearly 
a distinction between Henri IV. himself, the son of 
Jeanne d’Albret, many of whose qualities were known 
only by himself, while others cannot now be rescued 
from the debris of history, and, to put the matter 
popularly, the various ‘ ideas ’ of him in the mind of 
Mr. Doe or Mr. Roe, The former, to use a convenient 
distinction, may be called * the ‘ object,’ the latter the 
‘ material ’ of an act of reference. The ‘ material ’ 

1 For further explanation of the terms ‘material’ and ‘quality’ vide^ 
c,g,, Husserl, Logische Vntersuchungen, Zweiter Teil, pp. 399 ff., and Mesber, 
Empjindung und Denken, pp. 50*63. 
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belongs to the object, each part of it is characteristic 
of Henri IV., but it need not exhaust his nature, and 
it is limited, not by Henri IV., but by the imperfect 
information of those who are thinking of him. 

It is best, I think, to use * object ’ in the widest 
possible sense, and to call the ‘material’ of a cognitive 
act an ‘ object,’ instead of restricting that term to 
the narrower meaning I have indicated. The distinc- 
tion, ultimate or not, is doubtless important in many 
cases, and those who will may remember it. But 
it has no peculiar importance in this connection, 
except in so far as it may resolve a possible ambiguity 
and misunderstanding in some minds. In either sense 
of the word there is a plain distinction between an 
act of knowledge, which is an act of reference, and 
that to which the reference is made. The psychologist 
is concerned primarily with the former, and not with 
the latter. 

To proceed. The object of this chapter is to 
analyse the subject-matter of psychology in the hope 
of gaining some insight into the nature of the self. 
In other words, it attempts to explain the nature of 
experiences. Such ‘ explanation,’ of course, does not 
imply that these experiences can be defined in terms of 
anything else. That would be absurd, for no one can 
know what an experience is like unless he has had it. 
It may, however, be possible to discover some property 
common to all experiences and belonging to nothing 
else, and it is advisable to try to make this discovery 
in order to know precisely where we stand. Hitherto 
only one class of experiences has been considered, i.e. 
acts of cognition, and these, certainly, are very far from 
being the whole furniture of the self. Still, they are 
parts of that furniture and, therefore, are important. 
Their being is to be a mode of reference to an object. 

On what evidence was this result obtained ? 
Clearly by direct analysis, that is to say, by intro- 
spection, And here we may pause to consider the 
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sources of evidence at our disposal. Any psycho- 
logical enquiry (and this enquiry, up to the present, 
has been primarily psychological) has two sources of 
evidence, direct and indirect. The indirect evidence 
may be called interpretative. Languages, institu- 
tions and, for that matter, flint heads and ancient 
pottery indicate the existence, present or past, of 
certain kinds of experiences, and are interpreted on 
the strength of this belief. Direct evidence, however, 
in matters psychological can only be obtained by 
introspection, and that, it may appear, is very un- 
satisfactory. There are arguments which try to 
prove it impossible. It could hardly satisfy a court 
of law because it can never muster two independent 
witnesses. If a man can have introspective knowledge 
of his own experiences, he cannot have such know- 
ledge of the experiences of any one else ; and even if 
two men have similar experiences, who can verify the 
fact directly? As this question is of considerable 
importance, it will be well to consider it. 

There are three questions to ask: (1) Is intro- 
spection possible ? (2) If it is possible, is it really 

the only direct evidence attainable ? and (3) Can it 
form the basis of a fruitful enquiry ? 

(1) A well-known objection to the possibility of 
introspection is that of Auguste Comte. ^ Briefly 
stated, his argument is that the activity of knowledge 
cannot turn round and catch itself. To this it is 
sometimes replied that introspection is really retro- 
spection, and that conscious acts can be remembered 
although they cannot be observed. That is a view 
which seems contrary to experience : at any rate the 
act of introspection and its object seem so nearly 
contemporaneous that it is arbitrary to insist that in 
all cases there must be an interval of time between 
them. Moreover, in the vast majority of cases, that 
only is remembered which has been observed, and 

^ Cours de philosophie positivef i. 34-8. 
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introspection on this theory would be a startling and 
widespread exception to the general rule. The 
difficulty, however, is a manufactured one.* In the 
first place the Comtian argument could only hold of 
cognitions and not of other experiences. The 
cognitions of feelings, desires, and volitions would 
not be subject to the objection. For introspection is 
a species of cognition, and an act of cognition could 
not be said to catch itself if it were aware of a feeling 
or a desire. And the difficulty is manufactured even 
with respect to cognitions. Every act of cognition 
must refer to an object other than itself, and there- 
fore no act of cognition can be aware of itself. But 
why cannot one act of cognition be aware of another 
act, and why, even, should not the two processes be 
contemporaneous ? The act of cognition which is the 
object of the act of introspection will, it is true, refer 
to some other object. If we catch ourselves thinking, 
we catch ourselves thinking about something. But 
this is only a complication, not an objection. When 
the object of our introspection is an act of cognition 
the act will be a part of a complex including the 
object to which it refers. And why not ? 

(2) It may be questioned whether introspection is 
the only direct evidence of the nature and existence 
of psychical processes, but there is no doubt whatever 
that it is by far the most important evidence. The 
question at issue is the interesting and much-debated 
one of the possibility of a direct acquaintance with 
the experiences of other minds. The accepted theory, 
strongly opposed by believers in telepathy and others, 
is that any one self is acquainted with others by a 
process of inference only. It is interesting to note 
that the writers who oppose this view frequently 
base their case upon arguments which, to say the 
least, are fully consistent with its truth. Professor 

' This is true, even omitting the important question of the sense in 
which cognition can be said to be an activity. 
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Alexander, for instance, writes as follows : ‘We may 
press a yielding object and become aware of its soft 
firmness and have besides an experience of our own 
effort of grasping. But there is all the difference 
between this and the experience of a hand which in 
any degree returns the pressure of ours ; and that is 
why we so much dislike an unresponsive hand which 
seems to us inhuman and disappoints expectation.’ ^ 
This, surely, is no argument for Professor Alexander’s 
case. The whole point of the opposite contention is 
that a human hand really behaves differently from a 
wooden hand or a stuffed hand, and we feel that we 
can only explain the differences by supposing that 
the motions of a human hand are directed by a con- 
scious self in the same way as we believe that the 
motions of our own hands are directed. 

Strictly speaking, this is a side issue with reference 
to the main question we have in view, but its interest 
will excuse a slight delay. Ijet us consider the 
accepted position. Darby and Joan, in the evening 
of their days, know one another better than they 
know themselves, but this intimate acquaintance, ac- 
cording to the theory, is only a complicated inference. 
It seems direct and spontaneous for no other reason 
than the potency of habit. The child, too, comes to 
know that his brother or his nurse is, like himself, a 
conscious being through inference from theit bodily 
actions and words. A little boy in the nursery 
knows that his brother is in a passion, because his 
brother’s gestures and contortions are the same as he 
himself is wont to make when angry. But surely 
such a theory inverts the order of psychological 
development and implies a ridiculous degree of 
sophistication in the infant mind. The plain fact is 
that a man can recognise and construe the physical 
symptoms of expression far more accurately in the 
case of others than in his own, and there is no reason 

^ Mvndy N.S. vol. xxii. No. 85, p. 18. 
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to believe that adults are different from children in 
this respect. The angry child seldom knows that he 
has clenched his little fist, still less does he know the 
aspect of his countenance. But he can easily perceive 
these facts in the case of others. Accordingly, it is 
monstrous to maintain that we infer the existence of 
consciousness in others from the similarity of their 
behaviour to our own. 

A more adequate psychology of development would 
explain the facts in a different way. The child dis- 
covers that his nurse and his mother will respond to 
his wants in a way that inanimate objects will not 
respond, and therefore he comes very early to dis- 
tinguish between human behaviour and other kinds of 
behaviour. This type of explanation is certainly 
consistent with the theory that there is no direct 
acquaintance with other minds. Through the senses 
and experience the child comes to distinguish between 
responsive and unresponsive beings, and when he 
comes to distinguish himself as himself he is able, by 
a gradual and unconscious logic, to believe without a 
question that responsive beings have a like nature to 
his own. And this theory is tenable. It is, of course, 
an expression in highly intellectual terms of a process 
of inference which is so obscure and involved that it 
should not, perhaps, be dignified by the name of in- 
ference. But, on the other hand, it is not the only 
tenable theory, and it may not be the most probable. 
Even granting the premises of the theory, there is no 
reason to believe that the child recognises his own self- 
hood before he recognises the selfhood of others, and 
unless the impossibility of a direct acquaintance with 
other minds is assumed from the outset, there are no 
grounds for asserting that there is a fundamental 
distinction between the logical and the chronological 
orders of discovery. 

There is something repugnant to the ordinary 
mind in the doctrine that even those who are nearest 
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and dearest to him are known to him only as moving 
pieces of matter, although he can infer with a high 
degree of probability that they have thoughts and 
feelings like his own. Nearly any one would admit 
that it is easier to describe the actions and words of 
his fellows than any other part of their being and 
that it is usual to justify any assertion of their 
states of mind by referring to their behaviour. 
Indeed the doubters would be silent if they re- 
flected that they know their own experiences better 
than the physical expression of them, while they 
can describe minutely, or at least recognise easily 
and readily, the expressive behaviour of others. | 
It is easy to recognise the voice of a friend on the 
gramophone, but very easy to mistake one’s own, 
and such examples could easily be multiplied. But 
the current philosophical theory is an illegitimate 
inference from this fact. Our direct acquaintance 
with other minds, if it exists, is too fragmentary and 
ambiguous to be the sure foundation of a theory, and 
no one should build upon it. But to deny it in toto 
is equally unjustifiable. Let us put the issue in 
another way. If knowledge begins with the senses, 
it is surely rash to maintain that the senses which 
acquaint us with matter are the only ones. That is 
begging the question. If there were direct acquaint- 
ance with other minds there would be an additional 
sense to those which are usually recognised. And, 
again, matter or physical objects are not the direct 
objects of the senses even if they are known through 
the senses, and therefore it is fair to argue that 
we may know our fellows as directly as we know 
physical things. That would not be a legitimate 
argument if the fact were that we first discovered 
them to be things, and subsequently inferred that 
they were things with minds. For that would be a 
double inference and, perhaps, neither step in it is 
mathematically certain. But there need not be two 
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steps in the argument, and I am convinced that the 
repugnance of common sense to the doctrine I am 
discussing is liased upon an instinctive rejection of 
the doctrine that there are two steps. The sound 
of the human voice means a mind just as surely 
and just as directly as any complex of sensory 
presentations means a physical object, and errors in 
the case of the former are no more frequent than 
in that of the latter. 

(3) At the same time it is necessary to admit the 
importance of the distinction between interpretative 
and introspective evidence. Introspection, if not the 
only, is the best and the surest direct evidence 
which can be obtained of the nature of experiences, 
and there is no sufficient ground for denying that it 
is good evidence. It is a sort of observation, akin to 
perception. Now it is a characteristic of any object 
which is observed that its distinguishing features 
cannot be adequately defined in terms of anything 
else, but can only be pointed out. Moreover, it can 
only be understood by those who have already 
observed something similar. Let us consider, for 
example, the distinguishing characteristics of redness. 
No one can understand what red means until he has 
seen something red. He may define its causal con- 
ditions and enumerate the rate of vibrations in the 
ether. But a blind man can understand these and 
yet he does not know the meaning of red. Thus if 
we rest our case on the results of introspection^ we 
can only point out these results and cannot prove its 
truth by direct observation of others. But that holds 
of all observation whatever, and where would science 
be without observation ? It is no real objection that 
the objects of introspection are, in the sense already 
explained, subjective. Probably the presentations ^ of 

' I have used the word ‘presentation’ both here and in other places, 
although I am well aware that there is no real agreement between psycho- 
logists as to its precise meaning. In a sense there is agreement. A 
‘presentation’ is what Locke called an ‘idea,’ and it is used with an 
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sense -perception are equally subjective. And yet 
science continues. There may be no reason to sup- 
pose that two or ten men ever see the same thing. 
There is every reason to suppose that they have 
similar presentations and can thence infer the nature 
of the physical object which occasions the perceptions 
of both of them. In the same way there is every 
reason to suppose that the experiences of one mind 
are substantially similar to those of another and there- 
fore that the results of introspection have much more 
than private significance. 

There is an interesting passage in Locke’s Essay 
which bears upon this point : ‘ What perception is 
every one will know better by reflecting on what he 
does himself when he sees, hears or thinks, than by 
any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on what 
passes in his own mind cannot miss it. And if he 

even more exclusive reference to sense-i^erception than his ‘ ideas. ’ In the 
terminology of tiiis chapter, a ‘ presentation ’ is the ‘ material ’ of any act 
of sensory apprehension, and I do not think there is any serious objection 
to the use of the term in this sense. The passage in the text does not 
require any furtlier refinement of interpretation, however important that 
might be from some other point of view. It is necessary, However, to 
indicate briefly the nature of the controversies which cluster round the term. 

Since a presentation is that which is directly presented, or given, to 
sense-percej)tioii at any moment, it is clear that there will be disagreement 
about the precise meaning of the term if there is any difference of opinion 
concerning the nature of what is directly given. And there is a very 
marked disagreement upon this point. Mr. Bertrand Russell and Dr. G. K. 
Moore generally use the term sense-data in this connection, and Dr. Moore, 
still more recently, has adopted the term sensibles. The word, of course, 
does not matter, but the meaning attached to the word may matter a great 
deal. A sense-datum, or a sensible, is, as nearly as possible, synonymous 
with the minimum sensibile of Berkeley or Hume, and the natural inter- 
pretation of the writings of those who adopt this terminology is that the 
direct object of perception at any moment is a collection of sensibles. But, 
although all psychologists would agree that presentations are fragmentary, 
most of them would argue that they are relatively extensive, and most 
would certainly maintain that they cannot be rightly regarded as a collec- 
tion of minima sensibilia. On the more usual view, a presentation is a 
more or less fragmentary part of a continuum, and is felt as such. The 
incompleteness of a presentation is part of its being. Some writers, indeed, 
go further and contend that every sense-presentation implies, in some way 
or other, a reference to a thing. Not only is it felt to be incomplete, but 
its completeness and its incompleteness are felt to be dejjendent on some 
more permanent condition, and the true analysis of what is directly given 
in sense must .involve all these elements. I agree with this last view, but 
it would be irrelevant to pursue the subject further. 
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does not reflect, all the words in the world cannot 
make him have any notion of it.’ * But Locke’s dis- 
course was more than a stimulus to reflection. It 
was an aid and a guide to it. 

Accordingly, the direct evidence in the present 
connection depends principally upon introspection. 
Let us examine our experiences by introspection, and 
see whether they have any common and characteristic 
features. We began by considering cognition, and 
that element in the self requires still more careful 
examination. When that task is completed we must 
consider experiences other than cognitive. 

What is called the ‘ quality ’ of an act of cognition 
must be carefully distinguished from its ‘ material ’ 
and its ‘ object,’ and the meaning of this term is best 
described by reference to an earlier example. Let us 
suppose that our knowledge of Henri IV. is derived 
solely from reading Dumas’s novel. La Reine Margot. 
In that case we should think of Henri as the husband 
of Margot, and the master of La Mole, as a bold yet 
cautious schemer, as the rescuer of Charles of Valois. 
AVe may judge that Henri was all these things. But 
we may also doubt it, or we may merely entertain the 
supposition without actually believing that the facts 
were thus. Novels, we know, are not history, and 
Dumas wrote scores of them. In such cases the 
acts of believing, doubting, judging, entertaining, are 
different psychical acts whose material is the same, 
viz. Henri IV. as portrayed in this novel of Dumas. 
They are all modes of cognition, but they are different 
modes, and it is to this difference that the term 
‘ quality ’ is applied. It is unnecessary in this place 
to give a precise or exhaustive account of the various 
ways in which an act of cognition may differ in 
‘ quality.’ It is enough to indicate the nature of 
the term. 

Every act of cognition, then, has its being 

^ Essay t Book IL chap. ix. § 2. 


as a 
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mode of reference to an object. But it is a mode of 
reference having a distinct quality, and the quality 
of the act can be discovered by introspection. As 
it is a distinctive experience, it cannot, however, 
be defined in terms of anything else, and therefore 
a great variety can be discovered in the analysis of 
those cognitive experiences which form so important 
a part of the self. There is a certain unity in our 
subject-matter, but there is also variety ; and the 
unity and the variety minister to one another. 

The analysis of cognition will furnish a clue to the 
investigation of the other main classes of experience 
which are parts of the self, and if we consider the 
connections of these other experiences with one 
another and with cognition, we shall have done some- 
thing towards understanding the self, and something 
more than merely describing its parts in fictitious 
isolation. The subject-matter of psychology, so 
fundamental in a discussion of the nature of the self, 
has, since the time of Kant (and even before his 
time),' been distinguished into the three main divisions 
of cognition, feeling, and endeavour. This tripartite 
division has frequently been challenged, but the 
defence has proved itself stouter than the attack. 
Let us, then, accept it provisionally and consider 
what it means. There are three principal questions 
to ask : (1) What is the scope and meaning of the 
terms employed? (2) Is there any common character- 
istic of the three classes which are thus distinguished ? 
If there is, and the division is exhaustive, we have 
reason to hope that this common characteristic will 
be the distinguishing mark of the psychical, (3) 
What is the principle of the division, its funda- 
mentum, to use the old logical term, and how are the 
three classes related to one another ? 

(1) Cognition has already been considered, but we 
have not considered feeling or endeavour, and psycho- 

' By Tetens and Mendelssohn. 
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legists are by no means agreed as to the exact 
sense in which these terms should be used. Feeling, 
for instance, is sometimes restricted to pleasure and 
pain, and at other times is applied to any vague 
massive experience, such as organic sensation or 
coenaesthesia. And the controversies with regard to 
endeavour, or activity, are endless. Is activity an 
experience, or is it not ? Is it, or is it not, a 
‘ psychological scandal ’ ? We cannot avoid these 
controversies altogether, but to consider them fully 
would lead beyond the limits of a general survey. It 
will suffice to indicate the sense in which the terms 
are used in this essay. By feeling is meant the way in 
which the subject is affected by any object of which 
he is conscious. Generally, he is either attracted or 
repelled by it, and consequently all ‘ qualities ’ or 
modes of attraction or repulsion are qualities of 
feeling. Not only pleasure and pain, but the thrill 
of excitement of which Bain spoke, and the emotions 
of love and fear, anger and disgust, and the rest, 
should be classed under this head. So should desire 
and aversion, despite the fact that most psychologists 
call them modes of conation, that is to say, of 
endeavour. That there is a close connection between 
desire and conation is undoubted. There always is 
an intimate connection between feeling and endeavour, 
but desire and endeavour are, none the less, easily 
distinguishable, A man may desire very keenly to 
play a game of billiards after dinner, and his guest 
may desire it equally. All the endeavour that may 
be required of either is to walk to the table and 
begin. 

i By endeavour is meant a characteristic mode of 
conscious experience whose Jaeing is to seek an object. 
Striving, seeking, and the choice in volition, are 
among its modes or ‘ qualities.’ I shall try, in a later 
chapter, to explain and defend this statement. 

(2) The common characteristic of all three classes 
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in tke tripartite division is that they are conscious 
experiences which are not primarily objects for con- 
sciousness, but modes of reference to an object. This , 
statement agrees with the scholastic doctrine that the 
differentia of a state of consciousness is its ‘intentional 
inexistence.’ Its being is to intend or refer to an 
object. It means the existence of that object, and 
not its own. An act of consciousness may, indeed, 
be the object of another act, i.e. of an act of intro- 
spection. But that is irrelevant and accidental. The 
primary and fundamental characteristic of a conscious 
experience is its reference to an object, whether or no 
it is itself the object of a further act of reflection. 
This, I think, is the only common characteristic of 
that which is psychical, and it seems a meagre result 
of so much painful analysis. It does not tell us what 
experiences are, but only something about them. It 
gives no hint of the richness and variety of the self. 
That information can be given by introspection, and 
introspection only. But any enquiry of the present 
sort must be equally meagre. No analysis of the 
common characteristics of that which is psychical can 
hope to present a full picture of conscious life, and 
yet the result need not be altogether useless, just 
because it is meagre. It may show the plan and 
structure of a conscious self* and if it does so it is 
justified. 

Indeed, a more plausible objection would be that 
the analysis is false. It holds of cognition, no doubt, 
but in what respects does it hold of the other divisions 
of consciousness ? Cognition must be of something. 
But does seeking, or striving, always refer to an 
object? May there not be a blind striving? This 
alternative analysis, although plausible, must be re- 
jected. Striving implies a prospective attitude, which 
may be vague, but must be present, and be part of 
the being of the process of striving. Volition clearly 
implies an object, for in all cases of volition we 

D 
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choose to do something, and a similar account holds 
for any other species of endeavour. The mode of 
reference is different from that of cognition. But 
the reference itself is an essential constituent of the 
process of endeavour. 

The case of feeling, however, is not so clear. 
Feeling, according to Hamilton, is ‘ subjectively 
subjective,’ and that, being interpreted, means that 
feeling has no reference to an object, but is, simply 
and solely, a state of the subject. This position is 
certainly not unreasonable, and 1 shall try to consider 
it more carefully later, but the presumption is against 
it. It seems plain that the feelings of love, or hate, 
or desire imply reference to an object. They are 
ways in which the subject is consciously affected by 
an object, and to be affected in this way implies 
reference to the object. Indeed, the very instances 
of pleasure and pain on which Hamilton based his 
case lend themselves more naturally to an analysis 
which is precisely the reverse of his. Is it not true, 
as a general rule at least, that we are pleased with 
something, and pained at something? If that is 
usually the case there is a strong presumption that 
feeling, also, refers to an object, and is similar to 
other experiences in this respect.^ 

(3) What is the fundamentum of the tripartite 
division ? If the division is logically sound it must 
have a principle, and that principle cannot be merely 
the difference between one class of experiences and 
another. The assent of judgment, for instance, is 
much more closely allied to the choice of volition 
than to the attitude of doubt. But doubt and 
judgment are instances of cognition, and choice 
pertains to endeavour. Indeed the three members of 
the tripartite division are so closely connected with 
one another, so indispensable to one another, that it 
is much harder to distinguish them than it is to 

^ For a fuller discussion see Chap. IV. 
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distinguish assent from mere supposition, or desire 
from aversion. The fundamentum, therefore, must 
be sought in a different direction. 

If every experience is a mode of reference to an 
object, and if this characteristic is important, then it 
ought to be of use in helping us to distinguish the 
great classes of experiences. And examination shows 
that it does. 

Cognition is a mode of reference to an object. It 
includes perception, doubting, believing, affirming, 
denying, and these have, at least, certain negative 
characteristics in common. They do not attempt to 
change their object, and they cannot occur simul- 
taneously when there is reference to one and the 
same object. A man may doubt one part of the 
story which he hears, deny a second part, and believe 
in the rest, but he cannot both doubt and believe the 
same part of the same story at the same time. The 
first characteristic, however, of more importance, 
and consideration of the second may be postponed. 
Cognition is adynamic. It seeks to know its object, 
noh to change itr If it changed the object it would 
frustrate its own aim. For then it would know (or 
doubt, or deny), not that object, but something else. 
Cognition neither changes its object, nor is affected 
by it. It is, by its essence, impartial, unbiassed, 
disinterested. It is not an impression, but an act, 
and it is an act which is adynamic. 

On the other hand, the two remaining members of 
the tripartite division are dynamic, though each in 
a different way. Feeling is the way in which the 
subject is consciously affected by the object. It is 
essentially passive. It expresses the action of the 
object on the subject. In this respect it is manifestly 
different from cognition, and endeavour is equally 
different. Endeavour is the conscious action or re- 
action of the subject towards the object. Its being 
is to affect the object, to change it or to sustain it 
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when, without endeavour, the object would disappear. 
This is the aim of volition and striving. The result 
of this analysis, therefore, is a division of experiences 
which meets all logical requirements, and is based 
upon a principle, or fundamentum divisionis, which 
is necessary and important. That is clearly true of 
the subdivision of the dynamic experiences. Dynamic 
influence must be either passive or active. It must 
express the way in which something is aflected, or in 
which it afiects something else, and we find, not by 
an ds priori or arbitrary procedure, but by a direct 
interrogation of introspection, that there are ex- 
periences which fall within each class. The distinction 
between dynamic and adynamic may seem, indeed, to 
be on a different footing. Logically it must be 
exclusive and exhaustive, because it is a division 
by dichotomy ; but divisions by dichotomy are often 
merely formal and yield no important information. 
In the present instance, however, that criticism is 
not pertinent. To describe cognition as adynamic 
may seem to be a mere negation, but is not really so. 
The description seizes on one of the most fundamental 
characteristics of cognition as it appears to intro- 
spection, and gives as much definite and positive 
information as any general description could ; for 
it emphasises the moat vital distinction between 
cognition and other experiences in a way which no 
other distinction does. It is hardly too much to 
say that this distinction, if clearly recognised at the 
outset, saves a world of barren controversy. For 
the proof, consider the discussions concerning the 
passivity of sense -impressions and the activity of 
spirit. 

Two objections may occur to the reader. He may 
say, in the first place, that cognition is dynamic 
because it involves active attention. That is true, 
for the most part, although there are numerous ex- 
ceptions unless the word ‘ attention ’ be misused, and 
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defined so as to include all degrees of inattention. 
It is not infrequent for ideas, and sometimes import- 
ant ideas, to occur without any conscious effort of 
attention, and they sometimes dwell with a man when 
he makes no active effort to keep them before his 
mind. Apart from such exceptions, it is true that 
cognition implies attention, but cognition is never; 
identical with attention. Attention is an attitude of| 
endeavour, not of cognition. In it the subject seeks 
to fixate an object, to keep it before his mind, in 
order that he may see or understand what it is. 
Accordingly, attention ministers to cognition, but is 
not identical with it. If proof be required it is 
enough to point to the very exceptions mentioned 
above. How could a man ever entertain ideas with- 
out active attention, if attention were identical with 
knowing ? The objection only illustrates how closely 
our different experiences are blended in the self, and 
how impossible it is to disrupt the self into isolated 
experiences. The consequences of that implication 
will be seen more fully in a moment. 

The reader may object, in the second place, that 
to speak of experiences as dynamic, implies causal 
agency, and that it is quite impossible to understand 
experiences as either causes or effects-. In what sense, 
he may ask, can we be sure that experiences of en- 
deavour affect anything ? If they do, as in the cases 
in which the striving for movement results in actual 
physical movement, it is clear, at all events, that no 
one can explain how a mental endeavour can affect a 
physical event (such as the movements of the brain), 
and therefore it is absurd to claim as a fundamental 
characteristic of certain experiences what is, to the 
last degree, doubtful and problematical. Or, again, 
he may say that when, in feeling, we maintain that 
an ‘ object ’ affects us, we are blind to the sense in 
which we have defined the term ‘ object.’ If an 
object may be a presentation, or a universal, how can 
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these cause anything? A physical object, perhaps, 
can be a cause and can have effects, but physical 
objects are clearly not the only ones which affect our 
feelings. A mathematician may be delighted with 
his proofs, a philosopher with his arguments, an 
opium-eater with the visions revealed to his imagina- 
tion. But neither proofs nor arguments nor dreams 
are physical objects, however intense the enjoyment 
they may cause. To these objections it is enough to 
reply that the analysis of this chapter is merely 
introspective. No claim is made to decide the 
ultimate questions of what causation means, or what 
can be a cause. The problem is far simpler and is 
only this ; what do experiences feel like, and how do 
they reveal themselves to introspection ? In that 
restricted sense the being of a feeling is to be passive, 
the being of an endeavour to act towards an object, 
and, in the same restricted sense, the analysis is not 
open to objection. 

If the principle of this division is really funda- 
mental for the analysis of mind it ought, at the same 
time, to furnish a positive basis for the constitution 
of mind. And it is manifest, on closer inspection, 
that it does. The members of the tripartite division 
are not isolated, though they are distinct, and they 
are not unrelated. Each has a positive function to 
perform in the economy of the self, none is un- 
necessary, all are complementary. The proof of this 
statement would require an exhaustive examination 
in detail of the characteristics of all experiences, and 
cannot be attempted within the limits of this essay 
since the matter of fact is infinite in richness and 
variety. But the sequel will afford numerous tests 
of the accuracy of the statement, and will show 
that it has not been arbitrarily or dogmatically 
assumed. Indeed it is possible to supply, in a 
tentative and provisional way, a formula for the 
general type of connection which exists between the 
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members of the tripartite division. Endeavour is 
guided by cognition and prompted by feeling. The 
principle of division involves, at the same time, a 
principle of connection, as every good principle of 
division should, and therefore it serves as a clue to 
subsequent enquiry. 

We have now corqpleted the analysis of the 
subject-matter of psychology, and have been led to 
results of considerable importance. In the first place 
we have seen that the subject-matter of psychology 
consists of acts of reference to an object ; in the 
second place, that these acts are connected together 
by a principle. Since psychology is the positive 
science of mind, it might seem that the self can have 
no content other than that studied by psychology, 
and therefore that the only feasible line of enquiry 
into its nature is to pursue the clue of the connection 
of experiences, so far as we may. The sequel will 
decide whether such a course could be justified. 
Meanwhile, it is possible to affirm with some certainty 
that a ‘ cross-section ’ of the life of the self at any 
moment shows a plurality of experiences, fused and 
blended together. Broadly speaking, it consists of 
experiences of cognition, feeling and endeavour re- 
ferring to some object and related together according 
to the formula described. There may be a preponder- 
ance of one of these elements or attitudes, e.g. the 
state of mind of a man who returns to consciousness 
from a fainting fit may be one in which feeling 
predominates over cognition or endeavour. But 
no one element is ever entirely absent. Not only 
may the elements be connected in the way described, 
they must be so connected ; and this fact, for 
such it is, is an additional proof of the importance 
of the tripartite division. I have already remarked 
that it is impossible to have different cognitive 
attitudes simultaneously with respect to the same 
object, and that is also true of the ‘qualities’ of 
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feeling or endeavour. It is otherwise with the 
members of the tripartite division themselves. Not 
only may they occur simultaneously but they must 
so occur. 

Now it may be true that a self or a soul over and 
above the experiences is required to explain even the 
Unity of a momentary cross-section of its life. In 
any case the unity of the self is much more than this 
momentary unity. The cross-section is not self- 
subsistent. It has its roots in the consciousness of 
the past, it looks forward to the consciousness of the 
future. And it may seem that the existence of a 
soul is implied whenever such phrases as ‘ the way 
in which the subject is afiected,’ ‘the life of the 
self,’ ‘ our mental experiences ’ are employed. To 
have avoided these phrases would have been 
ridiculous pedantry, and therefore there is at least a 
verbal difficulty in the way of those who advocate 
the claims of psychology without a soul. ‘Mind 
splits up into consciousnesses,’ says Professor 
Titchener. ‘ A consciousness is a mental present . . . 
a bit of mind that is occupied with a single, however 
complicated, topic. Thus to put the matter crudely 
we begin the day with a getting-up consciousness : 
this is followed by a breakfast consciousness . . . 
etc.’ ^ But who are the ‘ we ’ who begin the day, and 
does not the phrase ‘ a bit of mind ’ itself imply that 
very soul which Professor Titchener is so anxious to 
ignore ? 

I do not wish, in this place, to defend the theory 
of psychology without a soul. On that point, 
indeed, I find myself in substantial agreement with 
Husserl : ‘ The attempt to defend a psychology with- 
out a soul, corresponds to the theory of a science of 
nature without bodies. The first theory speaks of a 
psychology which abjures every metaphysical assump- 

^ Article ‘ Psychology ’ in Encyclopaedia Americana, Quoted by Gruender, 
Psychology without a Soul, p. 29. 
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tion with regard to the soul : the second rejects in 
advance every theory that touches the metaphysical 
nature of the physical world.' ^ It is useless to pre- 
tend that any analysis can proceed without making 
assumptions, but that, in itself, does not show the 
futility of analysis. Perhaps a soul is required in 
addition to the psychical processes whose nature has 
been described. Perhaps these processes must, if^ 
they are thought truly, be thought as the states or 
the activities of an ego. Whether that be so, or not, 
it is certain that consciousness, even the conscious- 
ness of the moment, is not a mere unit or a collection 
of units, but involves a very intimate connection of 
different modes of reference to an object. And the 
unity and continuity of the self throughout the whole 
tract of time during which it exists is as ultimate 
and compelling a problem as this unity of a ‘ cross- 
section ’ at any particular moment. If the self were 
nothing but the unity of these experiences, it could 
not be explained without detailed considerations of 
the respect in which the experiences form a unity, and 
of why they must do so. The theory of a psychology 
without a soul must certainly be rejected if it implies 
the neglect of any of these considerations. 

At the same time it is false that the use of personal 
pronouns, and the like, compels the inference that the 
self is more than a unity of experiences or that the 
stuff of the soul includes more than the subject- 
matter of psychology. The inference is not a necessity 
of thought or, even, an implication of speech. It 
depends merely on a misconception of the nature of 
analysis. ‘ Following life in creatures we dissect, we 
lose it in the moment we detect.’ If analysis of the 
self really did dissect, then it would be impossible 
to reconstruct a self out of those disjecta memhra. 

If consciousness really split up into consciousnesses, 
then the splitting would doom this enquiry or any 

^ Logische VnUrmckungen^ Bd. II. S. 339. 
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similar one to fatuity. But analysis has no such im- 
plication, and if we could not analyse the nature of 
the self, we could only declaim about it, and could 
not think about it. It is possible, though not, 
perhaps, necessary or probable, that the term ‘self’ 
expresses nothing but the fact that any experience 
whatever forms part of a connected individual whole 
of experiences. There is no good evidence for any 
other sort of experience, for any ‘ floating ’ psychical 
state. And because of that, it is impossible to avoid 
the personal pronouns and other tell-tale terms. The 
terms express a profoundly important fact about 
the nature of consciousness. They do not assert the 
existence of a peculiar entity, or determine the 
answer to any particular metaphysical problem. 

This problem, the problem of the soul, is the 
culmination of this enquiry. But it ought not to be 
approached without a careful and prolonged prelimin- 
ary survey, and the aim of the earlier part of this 
essay is to perform that task. The broader aspects 
of the problem are plain enough, and are matters 
of general agreement. There are three principal 
questions at issue : ‘ What are experiences ? ’ ‘ How are 
they united ? ’ and ‘ What are the presuppositions of 
this unity ? ’ The first of these questions has been 
discussed in a general way in the present chapter, the 
second and third are discussed continuously from the 
ninth chapter to the end of the volume, and the 
interval between the present chapter and the con- 
cluding chapters is occupied by the consideration of 
a range of problems which are too important to be 
neglected, and must be considered very fully if they 
are to be considered at all. There are risks in this 
procedure, and the chief of them is that the unity of 
the whole discussion may seem to be sacrificed to an 
undue preoccupation with mere detail. But that is 
a risk which must be taken. 

First of all there is the problem of the relation of 
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the self to the body. The plain man considers that 
his body is part of himself. Is he right, or is he 
wrong? And, again, the body is frequently regarded 
as the permanent ground of the unity of the self. 
That problem, in various forms, is bound to arise at 
many points in this discussion, and the principal 
features of the problem are the subject of the next 
chapter. The discussion from the fourth chapter to 
the eighth (inclusive) has a somewhat different object, 
and the questions discussed in it include the majority 
of the problems which are usually considered to be, 
par excellence, the problems of the self. If it is 
granted that experiences afford the clue to the nature 
of the self, it is possible to argue from that basis to 
very different conclusions. For it may be maintained 
that some one particular kind of experiences reveal 
this clue with an adequacy which no other kind can 
approach. Gogito ergo sum; sentio ergo sum; ago 
ergo sum. Most of the arguments under this head 
fall naturally into the division of the primacy of 
feeling, will and cognition respectively, and I shall 
consider them in this order. The arguments for the 
primacy of will must obviously receive more attention 
than the others because they are more numerous, 
more persistently defended and, at any rate in appear- 
ance, more important. 

I shall try to show that none of the great divisions 
of experiences has an invariable or essential primacy. 
Not merely is each of them essential and irreducible 
to any other, but the particular arguments in support 
of the primacy of any one of them cannot bear the 
test of critical scrutiny. Unless the question of 
primacy is settled, there is no possibility of an 
adequate discussion of the unity or the substantiality 
of the self. An answer to the question which is 
not precise and detailed is no answer at all, and 
too many of the current accounts of the self owe 
all their plausibility to a hasty assumption of the 
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primacy of will, or the primordial importance of 
sensation. If I succeed in avoiding a fatal error 
of this kind I shall at least have accomplished some- 
thing. In a way the discussion in these chapters 
is a vindication and an explanation of the point of 
view which is outlined in the present one. But it is 
also more. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to call attention to 
two points that must be constantly remembered in 
any discussion of the nature of the self In the first 
(place the self, as we know it, grows and develops in 
(time, and different selves are widely dissimilar in the 
jdegree of their development. It would be compara- 
tively easy to give an account of the self which would 
hold for a mature, harmonious and consistent person- 
ality. But difficulties thicken when we remember 
that even such fully -rounded personalities were once 
in their cradles and yet are supposed to form the 
same individual psychic centres throughout their lives. 
Indeed, if the arguments of Semon * or Samuel Butler,* 
on the subject of organic memory, have any weight, 
it is necessary to suppose that the beginnings of the 
psychical life of a single human self stretch back' 
through many generations. Similarly it is necessary 
to give an account of garrulous selves as well as of 
silent ones, emotional selves as well as restrained 
ones, contradictory selves as well as logical ones. 
The general theory must be exceedingly elastic. 

Finally, we must submit a theory which is able to 
take account of capacities and dispositions® as well 
as of actual events. I do not mean to say that a 
capacity in itself is an existent entity, but I must 
insist that the phrase is not meaningless. It is a 
commonplace that character is the most important 
constituent of personality, and character is most 

'In Die Mneme and Die mnemischen Emipfindungen, 

® In Life aind Halit and Unconscious Memory, 

* For a further discussion of the precise sense in which these terms are 
used see Chap. X. 
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accurately defined as the capacity for responsible 
behaviour. But it is needless to suppose that a man’s 
character is completely revealed to any one who is 
aware of all his actions, or even, per impossihile, of all 
his secret thoughts. Suppose, for instance, that we 
were acquainted with the inmost feelings of the man 
George Jeffreys when he browbeat offenders at the 
city sessions, when he embraced his favourites in his 
cups, as well as with the facts that he ordered Alice 
Lisle to the stake or that, when in prison, he was 
presented by his enemies with a barrel containing a 
halter instead of a barrel containing oysters. We 
should argue from these facts to his brutality, his 
sottishness, his cruelty and injustice, and we should 
thus understand the gift of the halter. But in so 
doing we should argue not only to the ways in 
which he had acted, and the thoughts which actually 
crossed his mind, but also to the ways in which 
he would have acted, had different circumstances 
presented themselves. In other words, we should 
include capacities, as well as actual behaviour. And 
this, accordingly, must be another feature of any true 
account of the self. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SELF AND THE BODY 

Probably no single question has been more fully dis- 
cussed in modern philosophy than that of the relation 
between mind and body. Treatises upon the question 
appear continually, and some of them, Dr. M'Dougall’s 
Body and Mind, for instance, are so admirably lucid, 
accurate and comprehensive that they hardly leave 
more to others than the useless opportunity of re- 
counting a well-worn tale. There is still work to be 
done on the traditional liues, but such work would 
not be relevant in the present connection. In any 
case I do not wish to attack the question upon these 
lines. Instead of asking how we are to understand 
the relation of body and mind, I wish to ask whether 
upon careful reflection any parts or features of the 
body ought to be considered parts of the self. This 
road has, I think, been less trodden than the other. 
It deserves to be trod. 

Unquestionably the body is the most important 
or, at least, an essential part of the self on many 
theories and for many men. ‘ That complex of fre- 
quent associations,’ says Miinsterberg, ‘ a complex 
which at first embraces only the presentations of our 
own body and its immediate environment, but in 
later years annexes the whole circle of our interests 
and ideals, is our very self, our personality.’ * This 

^ DU Willenshandlung^ S. 147. 
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analysis agrees very closely with James’s account of 
the empirical self to which reference has already been 
made, and there can be no doubt that it represents a 
stage in the development of the idea of self, and 
corresponds closely to the popular, unreflective idea 
of self. But the reason for this is that early thought 
and popular thought cannot distinguish with sufficient 
accuracy between the physical body and the psychical 
self, and I do not see how any one, when he is fully 
aware of the meaning of the question at issue, can 
seriously maintain that his body is part of himself. 
It is natural and intelligible to say, ‘ Body, thou hast 
grown old along with me, and my infirmities have 
almost kept pace with thine ’ ; but, unless we were 
Egyptians and believed in a double soul, it would be 
meaningless to substitute the word ‘ soul ’ or ‘ self ’ 
for ‘ body.’ When we address our souls in soliloquy 
we are addressing ourselves. It is otherwise, how- 
ever intimate the connection between body and mind, 
when we think of our bodies. 

But while many would accept the principle, most 
remain blind to its implications, and in this 
chapter I wish to investigate these implications as 
precisely as possible. It seems to me that many 
bodily states are accounted parts of the self because 
there, is a failure to recognise that they are really 
bodily. The investigation will lead to strange para- 
doxes — indeed, perhaps, to paradoxes so strange that 
it may seem simpler to deny the original assumption 
of this chapter. Be it so. The implications deserve 
to be considered. 

I propose to begin this discussion by considering 
a well-worn phrase, now out of fashion, ‘ the internal 
sense.’ The phrase is slightly equivocal as it in- 
cludes ‘ innere Beobachtung ’ as well as ‘ innere 
Wahrnehmung,’ to use Brentano’s terms. ‘Innere 
Beobachtung’ is equivalent to introspection, and 
that is the meaning of the ‘int<?mal sense,’ as the 
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term is used e.g. in Locke’s Essay. ‘ The mind,’ he 
says, ‘ receiving the ideas mentioned in the fore- 
going chapters from without [ideas of sensation, etc.] 
when it turns its view inward upon itself, and 
observes its own actions about those ideas it has, 
takes from thence other ideas, which are as capable 
to be the objects of its contemplation as any of 
those it received from foreign things.’ ' On the other 
hand ‘ the internal sense,’ in the sense of ‘ innere 
Wahrnehmung,’ means, not the acts of introspec- 
tion, but the experiences which are the objects of 
such acts. The equivocation, however, if it be an 
equivocation, is easily understood. When the mind 
turns its eye inward, it contemplates those objects 
which are inward. 

The criticism to which the phrase has been sub- 
jected seems very pertinent. ‘ Internal ’ refers to 
space, and consciousness is not extended nor does 
it occupy position. No doubt the analogous word 
‘ introspection ’ has a metaphorical reference to space, 
but so has the phrase ‘ a close connection.’ The 
metaphor in these cases is ignored. It is only an 
accident of etymology. But the word internal is more 
than metaphorical. It tends to be a literal state- 
ment, and if it is taken literally, what can it mean ? 
Does ‘internal’ mean that which is enclosed within 
the periphery of the body, or some kernel yet more 
deeply hidden, the cortex, say, or some spot which 
philosophers or anatomists have seen fit to describe 
as the probable seat of the soul? In that case, we 
shall be told, it is utterly irrelevant to genuine intro- 
spection. And the word ‘sense’ is also misleading. 
The senses which we know are conditioned by some 
stimulus, and are correlated both with a peripheral 
and with a central organ. In what respect does 'the 
exercise of an act of introspection require a stimulus ? 
And where is the organ of the internal sense ? ‘ In- 

^ Essayt Book IL chap. vi. 
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ternal,’ in fact, ought to mean ‘ mental,’ and should 
not refer to a ‘ sense ’ at all. The phrase lingers 
only as a decrepit anachronism, deriving its sole 
significance from antithesis to an obsolete theory of 
sense-impressions. When the word impression implied 
Democritean phantasms, or Aristotelian ‘ sensible 
species,’ which flitted into the mind’s presence- 
chamber like airy sprites bestriding the gossamer, 
then it was necessary to invent a phrase to describe 
the contents of that presence-chamber itself. These 
were called internal because they never came in and 
could not go out. * But when this cause of error is 
laid, the effect should also cease. 

At the same time it may be doubted whether the 
objections to the phrase ‘ internal sense ’ are really so 
cogent as they appear. In the first place, the objec- 
tion which rests upon the absence of a specific organ 
is irrelevant and external. The nature of sense- 
perception is never made clearer by physiology, A 
knowledge of peripheral organs and nerve fibres and 
central organs may help us to understand the con- 
ditions of sense -perception, but not its specifically 
mental features. And why, for that matter, should 
there not be a special organ for the internal sense, 
even if we use the term in the sense of introspection ? 
That organ could not be a peripheral organ, but why 
should not acts of introspection have a special correlate 
in the cortex ? I do not maintain that it must be so. 
On the scholastic theory the intellect has no cerebral 
correlate although all other experiences have, and 
the exception may also hold of acts of introspection. 
But why should it ? The usual hypothesis is that 
there is a neurosis for every psychosis. The pre- 
sumption, accordingly, is that acts of introspection, 
being a specific class of experiences, have a specific 
brain centre. 

The internal sense, on its current interpretation, 
should have as its province whatever is ‘in mind,’ 
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The use of this phrase, however, is misleading. The 
antithesis between inner and outer is a heritage of 
‘ the way of ideas,’ and the word ‘ idea ’ is probably 
the most ambiguous in the whole realm of philosophy. 
An idea was defined by Locke as ‘ whatever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks ’ ; and 
even Locke was too apt to consider that such objects 
are invariably of the type of sense presentations. 
This confusion became worse confounded when it was 
further assumed that every ‘ idea ’ was a modification 
of mind. In that case every idea was necessarily ‘ in 
mind,’ since every idea was a modification of mind ; 
and every modification of mind must, of course, be 
mental. It would follow thatjevery object whatever 
was in mind, since ideas are the only objects of the 
understanding, and accordingly there would be no 
difference between internal and external. 

It is true that Berkeley, at least, did not, or did 
not always, use the phrase ‘ in mind ’ in this mis- 
leading sense. ‘ Those qualities,’ he says \i.e. ex- 
tension and figure], ‘ are in the mind only as they 
are perceived by it — that is, not by way of mode or 
attribute but by way of idea. And it no more 
follows that the soul or mind is extended, because 
extension exists in it alone, than it does that it is 
red or blue because those colours are on all hands 
acknowledged to exist in it, and nowhere else.’ ^ The 
meaning of this statement is very clear. Berkeley 
has been dealing with the presentations of the external 
senses. These, he says, are ‘ in mind ’ in a certain 
sense. They are, in part at least, mind-dependent 
existences, and their being is to be perceived. But 
they are not parts or modifications of mind. They 
are not mental in the sense in which the acts and 
operations of mind are mental. Berkeley, indeed, 
although his psychology of the ‘ internal ’ sense is 
obscure, maintains that the acts of mind, those at 

^ PriTiciples, § 49 . 
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least whicli, following the example of Locke, he can 
classify as instances of ‘ perceptivity ’ and ‘ motivity,’ 
are not presentations at all, although they are ‘things’ 
or ‘ objects ’ whose nature can be understood. 

Even granting, however, that Berkeley was right 
in his interpretation, and that the ‘internal sense’ 
may be used legitimately with his meaning, the fact 
still remains that ‘ introspection ’ is the better term 
because it is the less likely to mislead. On the other 
hand there remains the possibility that the literal 
meaning of the phrase (and, especially, its spatial 
reference) may have considerable importance. It 
seems to me that it has, and that the literal con- 
notation should never have been discarded in favour 
of the metaphorical. This is not merely a question 
of terminology, for there is no other term to express 
the precise spatial distinction which is in question, 
and that distinctidn is the crux of the problem of 
the self and the body, as it is considered in this 
chapter. I wish, then, to maintain (1) that the term 
‘ internal sense ’ has a clear and legitimate meaning, 
although that meaning is neither synonymous with 
introspection nor with the objects of introspection ; 
and (2) that the objects of the ‘ internal sense,’ in 
this new signification, have no right to be considered 
parts of the self at all. That is the question at issue. 
Most of us would agree that the self must be distin- 
guished from the body, and that anything revealed 
to introspection is part of the self ; and the argument 
of this chapter presupposes the truth of that principle. 
I hope to show that the objects of the internal sense 
(in the signification I am defending) are really parts 
of the body, and therefore are not parts of the self. 
But they are liable to be confused, in many ways, 
with the objects of introspection, while their bodily 
features are quite unmistakable ; and therefore both 
the psychologist and the plain man are apt to be 
hopelessly confused when they try to determine the 
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precise boundary between tbe body and the self. 
The ambiguity of the words ‘internal sense’ is a 
standing illustration of the ambiguity attaching to 
the things, and that is why the phrase was selected 
for discussion. 

(1) If the words be taken literally the ‘internal 
sense ’ ought to refer to that which is perceived within 
the body of the percipient, and the phrase ‘ external 
sense ’ to that which is perceived outside it. These 
are the specific objects of the ‘internal’ and ‘external’ 
senses respectively. 

It may be objected that this distinction, while real, 
is utterly unimportant. Careful reflection, however, 
will show the contrary. What is it that is localised 
within the body ? Is it not the pleasures and the 
pains of certain parts thereof, together with organic 
sensations, thirst and hunger ? These form a difi'erent 
class of perceived objects, a different class of presenta- 
tions, from those of the external senses. When we 
perceive the body of another, even under the dissecting 
knife, we have no presentations which differ in kind 
from those of the inorganic world. The body, like 
other presented things, is coloured, odorous, and the 
like. We know, theoretically, that our bodies, even 
within the mask of the epidermis, would be perceived 
in this way by others, and even, in the case of a 
minor operation, might be similarly perceived by 
ourselves. But, in general, the interior of the body 
is opaque to sight, or touch, or smell, and yet we 
are aware of it, and can localise sensations within it. 
Why should we deny that organic sensations, and 
the rest, are as truly parts of the body as anything 
which we, or others, can recognise through the other 
senses ? There really is an internal sense whose 
objects are certain real states of the body. The acts 
of sensing these objects are parts of the self, but the 
objects themselves are not. The throbbing volume 
of an aching tooth is as truly a state of the physical 
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tooth as anything which the dentist can perceive 
through the aid of his instruments. 

Consider, for instance, organic sensations,^ feelings 
of fatigue, effort or strain, feelings of physical pain, 
of general nervous excitement, or the bodily unrest 
which often accompanies desire or expectation. In 
what way do these differ from the presentations of 
external objects if the word ‘ feeling ’ is used in its 
popular and not in its technical psychological sense ? 
Both have quality, • position in space, intensity, 
duration. Both are essentially presentations, material 
for acts of perception, not themselves psychical acts. 
They are objects for consciousness, not acts of reference 
to an object. A careful examination will show three 
distinctions that can be drawn, and will also show 
that no one of these distinctions is sufficient warrant 
for maintaining that the two classes of objects are in 
a fundamentally different category. 

(a) In the first place it may be said that the 
objects of the internal sense, especially in respect of 

^ The distinction between act and object ought to bo drawn in the case 
of sensation as much as in any other, and the usual accounts of sensation 
suffer from neglecting the distinction. There is the act of sensing and the 
object sensed, and these are not one, but two. In the present chapter 
I have used the term sensation by itself, although with some risk of 
ambiguity. Any other course would have led to an irritating degree of 
repetition, and, besides, the term sensation is quoted so frequently in the 
discussion that no other course seemed practicable. The term sensation is 
usually employed as referring to the object rather than to the act. My 
contention is that acts of sensing are mental and their objects not, and the 
reader should remember this throughout the discussion. It should be un- 
necessary to add that the word ‘ object ' is used in the broad sense explained 
in the previous chapter, and does not necessarily, or usually, mean a 
physical thing. 

The view is sometimes maintained that the distinction between act and 
object applies to the level of judgment only, and that there is no difference 
whatever between the act of sensing and the object sensed, just as there 
is .no difference between the feeling of a pleasure and the pleasure itself. 
The insuperable objection to such a view has already been mentioned. It 
is impossible to maintain that the mind is blue whenever there is a 
sensation of blue, while it is clear that the mind is pleased whenever there 
is a feeling of pleasure, in the strict psychical sense. Probably there is no 
instance of an act of sensing occurring apart from some degree of judgment, 
but, in that case, there is also no object sensed which is not also judged. 
And^if the objects of judgment include, in any way, that which is sensed 
(and, plainly, they must include it) then the true analysis is that such 
acts of judgment include acts of sensing. 
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localisation, are vague and indefinite, while those of 
the external sense are definite and exact. We often 
feel toothache in the wrong tooth, and organic 
sensations are diffused, voluminous and massive, not 
definitely localised. This distinction may be true, but 
it is irrelevant. No one need maintain that the 
internal sense yields as definite information as the 
external. The question is only whether it has an 
equal claim to be called a sense. In our contact with 
the world we rely principally on the sense of sight. 
Instruments of measurement depend upon sight in 
the end. If we touch an object in the dark, we 
straightway attetopt to visualise it. But the fact that 
sight is the most definite of the senses does not prove 
in any way that it is the only sense. The instances 
of erroneous localisation, similarly, only impugn the 
accuracy of the internal sense, and there is no reason 
to believe that such inaccuracy is very serious. Let 
us grant that the viscera are insensitive and that, 
when they are diseased, pain is felt in some other 
part of the body. If they are really insensitive it 
would be an error to localise pain in them. The 
disease causes pain — somewhere else. And that is 
where the pain is felt. 

(6) In the second place it may be maintained as 
an objection that the object perceived by the external 
senses is a real thing in real space. The objects of 
the internal sense are not real in this way. They 
are symptoms or indications of the real state of the 
body. The surgeon and the anatomist know the real 
nature and construction of the human body. When 
the patient relates his symptoms, he is only furnish- 
ing indications of that state. 

Now if ‘ real thing ’ means only that there really is 
an object for consciousness, then that is true equally 
of the internal and external senses. In both cases 
there is something of which the mind is aware. But 
the statement, probably, means something different. 
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In all probability it means that the external senses 
take cognisance of a permanent, systematic, orderly, 
physical world whose character does not depend upon 
the fluctuating, private moods of particular per- 
cipients, and that the localisation ^ of objects of the 
external senses is a direct awareness of the spatial 
characteristics of this world. In that case the local- 
isation of objects of the internal sense would be only 
secondary. We know or believe that organic sensa- 
tions, and the rest, are connected with the real state 
of the body, and so we attribute to them, though 
falsely, specific spatial qualities. 

The question of the nature of objects of sense-per- 
ception is clearly too large a one to receive adequate 
discussion in this place. Suffice it to say that if, in 
perception, there is direct awareness of a permanent, 
orderly world, that awareness is very imperfect and 
inadequate. It is at least equally probable that there 
is no such awareness, and that the objects of per- 
ception are subjective presentations which indicate 
the existence of a physical object in the sense of that 
term which has already been described in an earlier 
chapter of this essay. Each man, in all probability, 
sees a slightly different space, and for each man the 
space which he perceives by touch differs in important 
respects from that which he perceives by sight, though 
it may broadly correspond. On either theory there 
is no reason for maintaining an ultimate distinction 
between the external and internal senses in respect of 
the reality of their objects. If we believe that what 
we are aware of directly is a presentation indicating 
certain qualities in a physical object that is never 
directly perceived, then the presentations of the 
internal sense may certainly in a similar way indicate 
the state of our physical bodies. It is possible to. 

^ In using the word * localisation ’ I do not mean to imply the special 
sense in which it is (falsely, I think) distinguished from projection. I 
mean merely the attribution of spatial position in any kind of space. 
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argue from the pain of a patient as well as from his 
pallor, though the latter inference depends on sight, 
and the former on the internal sense. If, on the 
contrary, we believe that we directly perceive a real 
physical object, then why should not the pain in the 
tooth of an organism be as real a quality of the tooth 
as its colour ? That is the natural assumption. 

(c) The really important difference in the case is 
that the objects of the external sense are common to 
many percipients while those of the internal sense 
are peculiar to a single percipient. The nurse, and 
the surgeon, and many others may see the wound, 
only the patient feels the pain. That is a proof of 
the subjectivity of intra-organic percepts, but it is no 
disproof of the possibility that they are really states 
of the body in the sense in which any percept is real. 
They are percepts because they involve the spatial 
co-ordination and the objective reference implied by 
that term. To prove them subjective does not prove 
them psychical or parts of the self. It only proves 
that they are objects which cannot be perceived by 
any other self. 

The fact on any theory is doubtful, for on any 
theory a certain taint of subjectivity clings to the 
objects of sense -perception. What we perceive, on 
any theory, depends partly upon us. It is not a 
purely impartial view of the object. After-sensations 
are blended with the objects of vision since the 
chemical processes in the retina are comparatively 
slow and the eye, in this respect as in many others, 
is by no means an adequate instrument of vision. 
It is not merely santonine powder or jaundice which 
perverts colour vision. There are minute individual 
idiosyncrasies which affect the act of every percipient 
and similar individual differences occur in the case of 
every object perceived. But this circumstance em- 
phatically does not prove that what is perceived is 
part of mind. It is only mind-dependent in certain 
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respects. This consideration leads to the second 
question to be discussed. The objects of the internal 
sense should not be confused with the self. Although 
bhey differ in many respects from the objects of the 
sxternal senses, they are at one with these in being 
objects for the conscious self, not parts of it. But it 
is also advisable to consider which of the objects of 
the internal self are commonly accounted parts of 
the self, and why this confusion is made. 

(2) The question has very considerable importance 
in view of many of the issues raised by modern 
psychology, and a consideration of these issues will 
include the whole range of this debatable ground 
between the self and the body. Let us examine 
them from the standpoint already indicated. There 
is a reference to recent controversies with respect to 
the somatic resonance implied in emotion. There is 
the implication of one of James’s numerous accounts 
of the nature of activity, accounts in which even the 
‘ spiritual self,’ the self of selves, is said to consist of 
a collection of movements in the head and throat. 
There is the problem of the distinction between 
psychical and physical ^ pain, and that of the im- 
portant part which many purely bodily conditions 
appear to play in dissociations and alterations of 
personality, and in many of the delusions of the 
insane. True, the psychologist need not attempt 
to cover the whole ground traversed by the modern 
alienist. It is as little relevant for him to enquire 
whether every sort of insanity is due to toxic 
influence as to attempt to discover an anti-toxin 
for paranoid, or dementia praecox, or folie circu- 
laire. His proper task is to distinguish carefully 
between states of the body and mental experiences 
proper. Defective analysis in this respect frequently 

^ The word ‘physical' is here used somewhat loosely to indicate that 
which is referred to as pertaining to the body. The reader must remember 
the distinctions drawn in Chapter II., but no serious ambiguity need arise 
from this lack of precision. 
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leads to false conclusions, and the idea which 
many a man has of himself is really an idea of 
his body to an extent that would astonish him 
greatly were his attention called to the fact. This, 
in itself, is not surprising. Analysis is notoriously 
difficult, and the obvious subjectivity of all objects 
of the internal sense leads easily and naturally to a 
confusion with selfhood. Moreover, there is yet a 
further respect in which the difficulty of introspection 
is aggravated in this case. Certain characteristics of 
objects of the internal sense seem to link them 
inextricably with the objects of genuine introspection. 

It is really, an old question, this, though it is 
perennial ; the issue, almost in the sense in which it 
arises here, can be clearly seen in the writings of 
Descartes, Locke and others. All readers of Descartes 
know that he believed, despite his dualism, in a very 
intimate relation between body and mind.^ The 
mind, he said, could not be merely a spectator of the 
doings of the body. The relation between the two 
[to use a metaphor already employed by Aristotle] 
must be more intimate than that of a pilot to his 
ship. The soul and the body, for Descartes, formed 
a melange confus, and the fact appears most clearly, 
if not solely, in those puzzling states of pleasure and 
pain, which the Creator implanted in man in order 
that he might maintain his bodily estate. But the 
examples which Descartes chooses are not merely 
those of pleasure and pain, but such states as those 
of hunger and thirst, and it is clear from the context 
that he regarded these states as pertaining equally 
to the soul and the body (if he did not believe them 
to be a third species of existence which partook, in 
an indeterminate manner, of the nature of each). 
iThey yield a confused acquaintance with the body in 
[much the same sense as colours and tastes yield a 
(confused knowledge of the qualities of the real 

' Meditations^ vi. 
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physical object. Indeed it is difficult to see why 
Descartes thought that these states partook more of 
the nature of thought than other secondary qualities. 
The fact that they aid and abet the welfare of man- 
kind is nothing to the purpose. For on Descartes’s 
theory, and on that of Locke and Berkeley too, one 
of the chief functions of every sense is to teach man- 
kind what to pursue and what to avoid. On Locke’s 
theory we do not know, by our senses, the minute 
constitution of bodies, and on Berkeley’s theory sensq 
is but a symbol of the divine reality. In both cases 
it is part of the being of sense -perception to guide 
us in the conduct of life. 

But Locke is much more emphatic than Descartes. 
‘ We have some kind of evidence in our very bodies 
that their constituent particles, whilst vitally united 
to this same thinking conscious self, so that we feel ’ 
when they are touched, and are affected by, and 
conscious of, good or harm that happens to them, are 
a part of ourselves ; i.e. of our thinking consciouf 
self. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one 
a part of himself; he sympathises and is concerned 
for them. Cut off a hand, and thereby separate i1 
from that consciousness he had of its heat, cold and 
other affections, and it is then no longer a part oi 
that which is himself, any more than the remotesi 
part of matter.’ * 

Locke maintains, therefore, that the limbs and 
other parts of the body are thought to be parts oJ 
the self because ,of our interest in them and oui 
sympathy for them. But it seems clear, despite 
Professor James and others, that this sense of the 
word is metaphorical. Because a man is interested 
in philately it does not follow that he is, in any sense 
composed of stamps. Locke, however, and Descartej 
also, were influenced by other considerations, prin 


^ Italics Locke's. 

Essay y Book II. chap, xxvii. § 11. 
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cipally by those concerning the nature of feeling. 
Indeed the passage from Locke seems self-evident 
until the question . of the meaning of feeling is care- 
fully considered ; and even then, as we shall see, 
there is something to be said in favour of his 
argument. We feel our body, and feeling is dis- 
tinctly and characteristically psychical, but the word 
feeling is ambiguous. When we speak of feeling our 
limbs, or the like, we refer to a sort of perception 
or sensation, and this implies a psychical act of refer- 
ence and an object presented. ‘ Feeling ' in a strictly 
psychical sense means something different. It is 
wholly and entirely an experience and is not a sort 
of cognition as acts of perception or sensation are. 
At the same time there are close analogies between 
‘ feeling ’ as a psychical experience and ‘ feeling ’ as 
including objects of the internal sense. We can only 
understand the position of Descartes or Locke if we 
take account of those analogies. 

Feeling, as a psychical experience, is passive in 
character ; it is the affective aspect of consciousness. 
And it is also subjective in a marked degree even 
if it be not ‘ subjectively subjective ’ in precisely 
Hamilton’s sense. But although passivity or activity 
form no part of the attitude of cognition, and there- 
fore no part of the attitude of sensation or perception, 
none the less our percepts and the objects of sensation 
seem thrust upon us from without and are independ- 
ent of the control of the will. This is one of the 
respects in which they are distinguished from the 
objects of imagination or intellection. If I am in 
Paris and open my eyes I must see the town in a 
certain way, but if I imagine Paris to be the New 
Jerusalem I can picture the Seine as clear as Abana 
or Pharpar, or yellow like the Tiber, I can picture 
the Pantheon as composed of rubies and amethysts, 
and place it by the side of N6tre Dame in the Champs 
Elys^es. Thus in respect of passivity any object of 
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sensation or perception (and the objects of the internal 
sense are included in this class) is ranked along with 
feeling, although the passivity of psychical feeling 
may differ from this passivity in important respects. 
And, again, the objects of the internal sense are 
certainly subjective, since they can only be perceived 
by a single person. That is the characteristic which 
is common to the ‘ internal sense ’ and to intro- 
spection, and it occasions much of the confusion 
between them. But we have already seen that it 
is logically irrelevant, however natural the mis- 
conception to which it gives rise. 

In the third place psychical feeling plays a part 
in the life of the self which is analogous to the part 
which physical feeling plays in the life of the organism. 
In accordance with our previous account, though 
without any implications of temporal order, we may 
say that feeling looks behind to cognition and before 
to endeavour. Similarly the internal states of the 
organism are a connecting-link between the stimulus 
received from the environment and the reaction to- 
wards that environment. It is a rough analogy, no 
doubt, but in one way or another it influences dis- 
cussions on this question. Let us take this statement, 
for instance : 

‘ It was said above that every instinctive process 
has the three aspects of all mental process, the cog- 
nitive, the affective and the conative. Now the 
innate psycho-physical disposition, which is an instinct, 
may be regarded as consisting of three corresponding 
parts, an afferent, a central and a motor or efferent 
part, whose activities are the cognitive, the affective 
and the conative features respectively of the total 
instinctive process. The afferent or receptive part 
of the total disposition is some organised group of 
nervous elements or neurones that is specially adapted 
to receive and to elaborate the impulses initiated in 
the sense-organ by the native object of the instinct ; 
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its constitution and activities determine the sensory 
content of the psycho-physical process. From the 
afferent part the excitement spreads over to the 
central part of the disposition ; the constitution of 
this part determines in the main the distribution of 
the nervous impulses, especially of the impulses that 
descend to modify the working of the visceral organs, 
the heart, lungs, blood-vessels, glands and so forth, 
in the manner required for the most effective execution 
of the instinctive action ; the nervous activities of 
this central part are the correlates of the affective or 
emotional aspect or feature of the total psychical 
process.’ ^ 

The phrases afferent, efferent and central can only 
refer to the physical part of the psycho-physical 
disposition, and even in that case there would be 
no special reason for supposing that the afferent 
nerves (or their central nerve-endings) were correlated 
with cognition, the efferent with conation, and the 
central with feeling. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that there is no InnervationsgefiM, 
and consequently that our cognition of motor activity 
is sensory in origin. Nor, again, should the argument 
be used that the feelings connected with speculative 
thought are differently related to it than other feelings 
to other kinds of cognition. Yet in the case of this 
kind of cognition there is no reason to believe in any 
afferent nerve process, as there is no reason to believe 
that any external stimulus whatever enters. Dr. 
M'Dougall’s analogy, therefore, has no especial im- 
portance even in the case of instinctive actions to 
which he refers. I have mentioned it only because 
the analogy seems to weigh with some who consider 
bodily feelings, or some special class of bodily feelings, 
parts of the self. Dr. M'Dougall’s argument refers 
only to cerebral localisation, not to the awareness of 
states of the body ; but the same analogy might be 

^ M‘Dougall, Social Psychology^ pp. 32, 33. 
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applied equally well to the body as a whole. The 
body as a whole is obviously intermediate, even in 
point of time, between stimulus and reaction. 

The passage is also an excellent introduction to a 
discussion of the distinction between bodily ‘feelings’ 
and psychical feelings. It is because the two are 
confused that the body is considered a part of the 
self. Let us begin by considering emotion. That 
surely is a part of the self. What is more intimately 
part of our being than our love and our hate, or the 
rarer states in which poetry or music flood the soul 
with feeling ? The older theories of emotion treated 
emotion from the point of view of psychical feeling, 
and they were right in doing so. But the modern 
treatment lays chief or sole emphasis upon an entirely 
different aspect, the bodily aspect, and this aspect is 
also relevant. I cannot consider this question as fully 
as it deserves, but it is impossible to avoid dealing 
with it in considerable detail. 

Modern interest in the question of the nature of 
emotion was greatly stimulated by the arguments of 
Professor James. His theory of the emotions is closely 
connected with his views upon instinct. Under the 
term instinct he seems to include every impulse, at 
any rate he maintains that every instinct is an 
impulse. The meaning of the term impulse is not 
so clear. He seems to mean that every bodily adjust- 
ment, simple or complicated, is an impulse, and also 
that any kind of ultimate preference or liking is an 
impulse. This usage is very misleading, for what is 
there in common between a cough or a sneeze and 
a preference of champagne to ditchwater P It is 
probably true that every instinct involves physio- 
logical reflexes and impulses ; and is connected with 
ultimate likes and dislikes, but it does not follow 
either that these preferences are simply the awareness 

^ These examples are all chosen from Professor James himself. See his 
Principles of Psychology^ vol. ii. pp. 403 and 386 respectively. 
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of physiological events, or that a conscious instinct is 
only the awareness of such events. Professor James 
is more concerned with psychological analysis than 
with coherent psychological theory. The view which 
he defends in connection with the instincts and 
emotions is that psychology depends upon physiology, 
and that consciousness is to be explained by refer- 
ence to a complicated system of physical reactions 
together with the connected reflex arcs. 

It is usual to maintain that an instinct is a sort 
of racial habit belonging to every member of a given 
species ; that it is complex and co-ordinated like the 
actions of a bird in building its nest ; that it is 
biologically advantageous to the species concerned 
and tends towards its maintenance and development, 
although the individuals who act instinctively need 
not have any conscious awareness of that end ; and 
that, although it may be perfected through experience, 
it does not require previous experience as a condition 
of its occurrence. These characteristics, collectively 
(and for the most part severally), are sufficient to 
distinguish instincts from impulses. On Professor 
James’s definition it is unnecessary to draw this 
distinction at all. 

He proposes, however, to consider an emotion as 
almost indistinguishable from an instinct. The ex- 
pressions of the two are almost identical and, as we 
shall see, it is the awareness of the expression of 
emotion which is the differentia of the total emotional 
state. ‘Instinctive reactions,’ he says, ‘and emotional 
expressions thus shade imperceptibly into each other. 

. . . Emotions, however, fall short of instincts, in 
that the emotional reaction usually terminates in the 
subject’s own body, whilst the instinctive reaction is 
apt to go farther and enter into practical relations 
with the exciting object.’ ^ 

James’s analysis of the emotional state is as follows : 

^ Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 442. 
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Owing to the extreme range and variety of instincts, 
or, as we should say, of instinctive bodily reactions 
and impulses, an indefinite number of bodily changes 
may occur in connection with particular thoughts, 
and it is a universal law that consciousness is 
necessarily correlated with bodily movement. ‘ The 
whole neural organism, it will be remembered, is, 
physiologically considered, but a machine for con- 
verting stimuli into reactions ; and the intellectual 
part of our life is knit up with the middle or central 
portion of the machine’s operations. . . . Every im- 
pression which impinges on the incoming nerves 
produces some discharge down the outgoing ones, 
whether we be aware of it or not. Using sweeping 
terms and ignoring exceptions, we might say that 
every possible feeling produces a movement, and that 
the movement is a movement of the entire organism, 
and of each and all its parts.’ ^ The whole organism, 
therefore, may be compared to an indefinitely complex 
and varied sounding board. When we consider its 
reactions, and to these we are restricted in the case of 
emotion, we have before us complex waves of ‘ somatic 
resonance.’ This somatic resonance is the crucial 
feature of his account of emotion, and its complexity 
is at least equal to the complexity of man’s emotions 
— the most complex of all his experiences. 

Now in any emotional state there is both an act 
of cognition and a feeling of this somatic resonance. 
We perceive some object and our emotions are aroused, 
or we think of some idea associated with this object 
and the same result happens. On reflection, how- 
ever, we do not find that this perception or this idea 
differs from other perceptions or other ideas. Acts 
of cognition are, invariably, cold and neutral, whether 
they occur in a state which, as a whole, is emotionally 
tinged, or whether they do not. The differentia of 
emotion, accordingly, cannot be found in this element 

^ PHTwiffles of Psychology t vol. ii. p. 372. 

F 
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of the emotional complex. James’s theory is that it 
belongs to the other. ‘ My theory is that the bodily 
changes follow directly the perception of the exciting 
fact and that our feeling of the same changes as they 
occur is the emotion.’ * ‘ The emotion, therefore, is, 

strictly speaking, a sort of sensation. The emotions 
are sensational processes, processes due to inward 
currents due to physical happenings.’ And it is 
undeniable, not only that there is this somatic re- 
sonance, but also that it is felt, obscurely or acutely, 
the moment it occurs. ‘ Our whole cubic capacity 
is sensibly alive; and each morsel of it contributes 
its pulsations of feeling, dim or sharp, pleasant, pain- 
ful or dubious, to that sense of personality that every 
one of us unfailingly carries with him. It is surprising 
what little items give accent to these complexes of 
sensibility. When worried by any slight trouble, 
one may find that the focus of one’s bodily conscious- 
ness is the contraction, often quite inconsiderable, of 
the eyes and brows. When momentarily embarrassed, 
it is something in the pharynx that compels either a 
swallow, a clearing of the throat, or a slight cough ; 
and so on for as many more instances as might be 
named.’ ® 

Although there is a difference between the older 
and the more recent treatment of emotion, it would 
be false to suppose that most modern psychologists 
agree with James. On the contrary, the balance of 
authority is against him. But his friends and his 
foes both admit that the sensational elements to 
which he accords so much prominence are really 
important and profoundly important constituents 
of the total emotional state. His opponents, how- 
ever, argue, like Professor Stout in his Manual of 
Psychology* that James’s argument ‘ lacks logical 
stringency.’ He rests his case upon the assertion 

^ Principles of Psychology y vol. ii. p. 449, 

^ Ibid, p. 453. Italics James’s. ® P)id. p. 451. 


* P. 302. 
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that without the somatic resonance there would 
be no emotion, and it no more follows that the 
resonance is the emotion than that a man’s vision is 
his spectacles because he cannot see without them. 
That criticism is unfair because James’s argument 
does not require logical stringency. It is not a logical 
demonstration, but primarily an appeal to intro- 
spection, and it should be met on this ground. I 
shall, accordingly, avoid other arguments, some of 
which appear to me sound, and others mere mis- 
understandings. 

Let us take the point raised in the last quotation 
from the Principles of Psychology. It is probably 
true that there is a contraction of the eyes and brows 
when we are annoyed, and that we feel something in 
the pharynx when momentarily embarrassed. But we 
are not usually aware of these facts until our attention 
is drawn to them. They may conceivably be felt 
obscurely, but certainly not acutely. At the same 
time the annoyance or the embarrassment is felt 
acutely and is certainly a real state of feeling, not 
merely a cold and neutral intellectual apprehension. 
This, I think, is obvious on reflection, and I cannot 
find, in my own case at least, that the result of the 
analysis is appreciably altered by the remembrance 
that the contraction of the eyes and brows is not the 
whole of the somatic resonance in question. 

It is true that James’s account refers primarily to 
the coarser emotions, but even in their case it is 
possible to detect the same difference. Fear is 
accompanied by dryness of the mouth, by goose flesh, 
by altered circulation, and so forth. But it wiU be 
found that we are frequently aware of these before 
we are really afraid, just as we also find that these 
manifestations may continue long after the psychical 
excitement has passed. Although, then, the bodily 
sensations and the psychical feelings are blended 
together and frequently indistinguishable, still, in the 
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main, we can distinguish the two even in those cases 
which are most favourable to James’s case. 

The attentive reader of the Principles of 
Psychology cannot fail to notice that James habitu- 
ally supposes consciousness to be synonymous with 
cognition. On that assumption there is no other 
analysis open to him than the one he actually adopts. 
The emotional state is certainly not merely cognitive, 
and therefore the differentia of emotion must be 
sought elsewhere. If that differentia cannot be 
found in consciousness, organic sensation is clearly its 
probable source, especially when the concomitance of 
organic sensation with emotion, and its relevance for 
emotion, can be demonstrated. But if consciousness 
and cognition are not synonymous, the burden of 
proof rests with James, and he has not examined 
that burden fully. His most characteristic arguments 
with regard to activity are open to the same criticism, 
but it is convenient to consider the distinction between 
psychical and physical pain,* before proceeding to the 
question whether activity is really bodily and nothing 
else. The question of the distinction between pain 
as a psychical experience and as an organic sensation 
ought to be decided by reference to two character- 
istics : (1) whether there is localisation within the 
body ; (2) whether there is conscious reference to an 
object. If the former, then the reference is to sensa- 
tions which are objects of the internal sense but no 
more parts of the self than any other presentations, 
and are ‘ in mind ' only in Berkeley’s sense, if at all. 
If the latter, the reference is to experiences proper. 

Analysis in this question is certainly difficult. 
There seems a balance of probability that pain spots 
exist on the surface of the body, in the same sense 
as spots peculiarly sensitive to heat or cold, although 

^ This is a narrower question than that of the distinction between bodily 
and mental feeling, just as feeling (including the emotions, etc. ) is broader 
than pleasure and pain (or * hedonic tone ’). 
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one possible analysis is that pain is always psychical, 
but so intimately connected with certain bodily 
sensations that it is localised where they are localised. 
The localisation would, in this case, be an error, but 
it would be an error most incident to psychology. 
‘ It is through the character of the accompanying 
sensation that we are able to distinguish different 
kinds of organic pain and pleasure. Thus we dis- 
criminate from each other stinging, piercing, gnawing, 
crushing, beating, shooting and other innumerable 
kinds of pain. ’ ' These characteristics are undoubtedly 
physical, and the class of pains which is relevant in 
this connection is so intimately bound up with them 
and so definitely localised, that the presumption is 
that the pain also is as much a matter of sensation 
or perception as its features of shooting or burning. 
On the other hand, aesthetic pleasures, and the like, 
are not localised in the body, and seem to refer to an 
object, although this latter characteristic has not been 
sufficiently discussed hitherto. The pain which is a sen- 
sation cannot be said to refer to an object in any sense. 

The very fact that the question can be raised 
shows how kindred in nature and similar in eftects 
certain psychical feelings and certain states of the 
body are, and it is because of this blending and this 
similaritj?^ that there is so much truth in Descartes’s 
position. Descartes had reason for maintaining that 
the relation of a man to his body is something sui 
generis, something he may naturally believe a part 
of himself. The facts previously adduced show this 
clearly, and when we remember also that the body is 
a constant seat of interest, a constant instrument for 
action, we see, more and more clearly, the reasons 
which determine the plain man to adopt the view 
he does. Some bodily sensations are very like real 

^ Stout, Manual of Psychology ^ p. 226. (The refcronces, here and else- 
where, are always to the first edition, unless otherwise stated ; and any 
difference between the editions is noted.) 
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psychical feelings. Moreover, they are usually much 
alike in the way they •influence conduct. The 
philosopher is quite as impatient of toothache as he 
is of the pain of a contradiction. He is thwarted by 
both in a way that pierces his being, and although, if 
he is strong in will, he can dismiss either for a brief 
space, he is impelled to seek every means in his power 
to bring the unsatisfactory state of affairs to an end. 

I^et us consider some other ways in which bodily 
sensations are apt to be confused with psychical 
experiences, and so with the self. In the tangled 
mass of evidence relating to alternation and dissociation 
of personality, one fact stands out clear and indis- 
putable. The principal factor which leads to such 
disintegration is not merely a change in emotion and 
mood, but the organic sensations connected with it. 
Loss of sight or hearing does not have this effect, nor 
do hallucinations except when conjoined with changes 
in coenaesthesia and organic tone. The attentive 
student of the Beauchamp case^ will have noticed 
this fact in every one of Miss Beauchamp’s alternating 
phases, as also in her distinction from ‘ Sally.’ As 
this evidence falls for more detailed consideration in 
a later chapter, it need not be fully considered here. 
It is enough to remind the reader of the connection 
between the various personalities in the case of Louis 
Vive, and the various degrees of the anaesthesia of 
their common body, or to ask him to consider those 
cases which led M. Ribot to formulate his ‘ colonial ’ 
theory of the self.^ In such instances (occasionally) 
there seems to be a contradiction. The subject 
declares that he knows that he has become a different 
person. But even a normal subject is apt to con- 
tradict himself, and the only inference is that the 
subject, in these instances, seizes upon a feature 
which he is wont to consider an important, or the 

^ As recounted by Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a Personality. 

^ Maladies de la personnaliU. 
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moat important, part of himself, viz. a certain con- 
tinuous tone of bodily sensation. When that oscillates 
between two states which have each a characteristic 
coherence and continuity of its own, then the subject 
is at a loss. He retains his memory, but an 
essential part of what he is accustomed to call him- 
self has suddenly disappeared. And therefore he 
contradicts himself. It is far more important to 
discover the grounds of this contradiction than simply 
to point it out. And in those cases of hysteria in 
which various apparently different personalities refer 
to one another as Vautre, or Vidiot, or le scd^rat, 
there is, at least, no contradiction. 

Professor James’s account of the nature of personal 
identity relied chiefly upon this class of facts. He 
was certainly in error when he assumed that the 
question of the nature of the pure ego was the same 
as that of the nature of personal identity. The ‘ pure 
ego,’ if it exists, is nearer of kin to the ‘ spiritual self,’ 
although hardly in the sense in which he uses that 
term. This, however, does not necessarily affect the 
accuracy of his analysis of personal identity, which he 
states as follows. 

A judgment about personal identity is logically 
on the same plane as any other judgment of identity. 
As in any other instance, the judgment refers to the 
identity of the object about which it is made. What 
is identical is not an act of appropriation, but that 
which is appropriated. The object of this thought, 
that which it consciously appropriates, must be part of 
the empirical self, and the nucleus of this self is feeling. 
Thought (James argues against the associationists) 
is not itself a presentation, and personal identity 
must be sought in the identity of those presentations 
which the thought appropriates as specifically its own. 
Certain bodily feelings are the most significant of such 
presentations, and form the real core of personal 
identity. It is the identity of these presentations, 
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especially of the adjustments which accompany affirma- 
tion, denial or endeavour, that form the only sort of 
activity which introspection can discover. To speak 
of the identity of these presentations is to speak of 
the ‘ warmth and intimacy,’ or the ‘ animal aroma,’ 
which invariably clings to them. ‘ Warmth and 
intimacy leads us to the answer sought. For what- 
ever the thought we are criticising may think about 
its present self, that self comes to its acquaintance, 
or is actually felt, with warmth and intimacy. Of 
course this is the case with the bodily part of it : we 
feel the whole cubic mass of our body all the while, 
it gives us an increasing sense of personal existence. 
Equally do we feel the “ inner nucleus of the spiritual 
self,” either in the shape of yon faint physiological 
adjustments, or (adopting the universal psychological 
belief) in that of the pure activity of our thought 
taking place as such. . Our remoter spiritual, material, 
and social selves, so far as they are realised, come also 
with a glow or a warmth ; for the thought of them 
infallibly brings some degree of organic emotion in 
the shape of quickened heart-beats, oppressed breath- 
ing, or some other alteration, even though it be 
a slight one, in the general bodily tone.’ ^ This all- 
important factor of ‘ warmth and intimacy ’ is, there- 
fore, a bodily factor. It is because of the evaporation 
of animal heat that the grown man feels that his life 
is foreign to that which he lived when a child. ‘ No 
sentiment of his little body, of his emotions, of his 
psychic strivings as they felt to him, comes up to 
contribute an element of warmth and intimacy to the 
narrative we hear, and the main bond of union with 
our present self thus disappears.’ ^ 

It is true that personal identity, being the identity 
of a person, is logically on the same footing as any 
other sort of identity. It is true, also, that at least 

^ Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 333. 

2 Ibid, p. 335. 
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the best starting-point for a discussion of personal 
identity is to be found in the identity of the self 
as it appears to introspection. But if the previous 
argument holds, the body is not the self at all, and 
its animal aroma, however interesting and however 
profoundly connected with the life of the self, is not 
part of that life. ‘Warmth and intimacy,’ then, if 
literally understood (and Professor James means it to 
be taken literally), is at most an indication of personal 
identity and not itself part of the person at any time. 
Moreover, James himself lays undue stress upon it, 
as is clearly implied in one of his examples. The 
psychic strivings of the child, his juvenile breaches 
of decorum and the like, have neither warmth nor 
intimacy when the child becomes a man. But the 
grown man, none the less, continues to believe that 
he is the same psychic centre which, twenty or more 
years before, teased his comrades and plagued his 
schoolmaster. And even if we concede for the sake 
of argument that the body, or part of it, is part of 
the self, still we must also maintain that personal 
identity includes more than a continued warmth and 
intimacy. What of the identity of cognition revealed 
by memory ? Do we never remember cognitive and 
other experiences directly ? Do we always base our 
remembrance, which is, and must be, personal, upon 
this identity of animal aroma? There is another 
oversight in Professor James’s account. It is not very 
easy to reconcile the statement (p. 340) that ‘ the 
thought never is an object in its own hands’ with 
the careless grace with which the concluding paragraph 
of the chapter (p. 401) leaves the question entirely 
open whether or no ‘ we have any direct knowledge 
of thought as such.’ The problem, once more, is the 
possibility of introspection, and it is defective analysis 
on this point which has led James into error. He 
saw that psychical processes, or at least processes of 
cognition, are not primarily presentations or ‘objects,’ 
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and he also perceived that the attempt to discover 
the nature of personal identity implies the considera- 
tion of the identity of a certain kind of object in the 
same sense as in any other case of identity. But 
psychical processes, though not primarily objects but 
references to an object, may themselves be objects 
of another psychical act. And if these psychical 
acts are not the sole constituents of the self, they are 
at any rate among its most important constituents, 
and their identity, accordingly, among the most im- 
portant questions to be discussed. 

A few words will suffice on the question of activity. 
According to J ames, if we ask what activity feels like, 
we find that it consists in a feeling of some bodily 
processes taking place, for the most part within the 
head. ‘ The self of selves, when carefully examined, 
is found to consist mainly of the collection of these 
peculiar motions in the head, or between the head 
and throat.’ This is the spiritual self, according to 
James, and if his account is true it is hard to see 
why the consent of mankind assigns the bodily self 
to the bottom of the scale of values and the spiritual 
self to the top. James mentions the fact, and does 
not even protest.' But the experience of activity 
should not be confused with these accompanying 
states of the body. Feelings of efibrt may be bodily, 
and so may feelings of strain ; but these are different 
from psychical endeavour. Congenial work gives 
scope to much endeavour, but not necessarily to 
appreciable effort or appreciable strain. Effort and 
strain refer to the overcoming of obstacles, not to the 
degree of endeavour. I shall discuss this question 
more fully later. At present it is sufficient to 
mention it. 

I have said enough to indicate which bodily pre- 
sentations are frequently accounted parts of the self, 
and I agree that, in many instances, it is paradoxical 

^ Principles of Psychology^ vol. i. p. 313. 
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to deny that they are such parts. At the same time 
it seems clear that these sensations, the objects of 
the internal sense, stand on no different footing from 
other sensations, and, if that be true, they ought not 
to be considered parts of the self. They have no 
right to be considered parts or modifications of mind, 
and that is the crux of the question. They may be 
subjective, they may be analogous to feeling, they 
may be always present, their absence may lead to 
doubt of tlie continuance of personal identity. All 
these considerations are irrelevant to the main point 
at issue. ' 

Although this chapter has already extended to 
too great length, it is necessary to mention two 
other points. First of all, there is the problem of 
the sense in which consciousness occupies position. 
Consciousness is not extended, but most men would 
consider that one self is in a different place from 
another, and, to use Locke’s illustration, can ‘ travel 
in a coach from Oxford to London.’ There is 
nothing unnatural when Macaulay says of Byron 
that ‘ he carried his exhausted body and his wounded 
spirit to the Grecian camp.’ I was in Dresden, and 
am now in Paris. Would it seem equally natural to 
say, ‘ The physical body which I call mine, or have 
reason to believe is closely connected with my self, 
was in Dresden and is now in Paris ’ ? Is it not the 
plain, unvarnished truth that a given self is in a given 
place, and was not Mrs. Crisparkle right in asserting 
that ‘a man must be somewhere’? 

‘ To be in a place ’ (I quote from Lotze) ‘ means 
simply and solely to exert action from that place and 
to experience the actions or effects that reach that 
place.’ * Or, again, ‘ Wherever there are elements 
with which the nature of the soul enables and compels 
us to interact, there it will be present and active ; 
wherever there is no such summons to action, there 

^ MetaphysiCj English translation, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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it will not be, or will appear not to be.’ ^ These state- 
ments have frequently met with assent, but do not 
seem true if carefully considered. To occupy position 
is one thing, to exercise causal influence quite another 
thing. It is perfectly conceivable that something 
should have position and yet should exercise no 
causal influence whatever. It is true that light does 
work certain physical effects, but no contradiction 
is involved in supposing it not to do so, and yet 
in ascribing position to it. Conversely, there is the 
theoretical possibility that some being, not in space, 
should exercise causal influence even upon beings 
who are. Let us suppose that God, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, has wrought miracles. Does 
it follow that He is in space ? 

There is a paradox which results from Lotze’s 
theory. If the theory is true it follows that on 
parallelistic theories, since the sole giver or receiver 
of spatial effects is the body, the mind cannot be 
anywhere. On interactionist theories, on the contrary, 
since the mind has direct dynamical influence upon 
the brain if not upon the body at large, it would 
follow that the mind is extended ! 

If cognition is regarded as a light which sheds its 
beams without imparting or receiving effects, then it 
is true that cognition occupies the position of the 
object to which it refers, and a similar account might 
hold good of other experiences. In that case, if a man 
looked from the sands towards a lighthouse far out to 
sea, the position of his mind would be the whole 
stretch from his eyes to the lighthouse. But the 
fact that in such perception the body is a pivot, that 
if he turns round he perceives not ocean but sand, 
would be enough to lead to the reflection that the 
mind, in a special sense, has its abode in the body. 
Moreover, certain acts of physical adjustment, which 
are phenomena of the internal sense, form the chief 

^ MetaphysiCi English translation, vol. ii. p. 289. 
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data for estimating the spatial position of objects. 
In short, if position must be assigned to conscious- 
ness, then the only possible course is to maintain 
that an experience occupies the position of the whole 
range of objects to which it refers at any given time. 
It should never be localised in the brain, for that is 
only the instrument of consciousness. And if it be 
a paradox that consciousness may extend from the 
earth to the stars, because of the power of human 
vision, the paradox disappears on closer reflection. 
The range of the other senses is very small, and in 
touch, the most important of them, extends only to 
the horizon of the sweep of the arm. The range of 
endeavour is similarly restricted to the body, so far 
as action is concerned. And many experiences, on 
this theory, occupy no position whatever, since they 
refer to the universal or, perhaps, the imaginary. 
The complications, in fact, are so great that it is 
best to avoid them altogether. To ascribe position 
to consciousness is more metaphorical than useful. 

In the second place, there is a deeper problem still. 
It might seem, indeed, as if this whole enquiry 
had taken a wrong direction. Why distinguish body 
from mind at all ? May not the living body be the 
self? This conjecture, under the form of the double- 
aspect or double-attribute theory, has always been 
considered, but certain modern writers maintain it 
in a new form, which does not seem identical with 
these theories or with materialism. Professor James 
has written a powerful essay on the question, ‘ Does 
Consciousness exist ? ’ ' and he argues that the word 
consciousness does not stand for an entity but only 
for a function. ‘ I could perfectly well define, with- 
out the notion of consciousness, what the knowing 
actually and practically amounts to — leading towards, 
namely, and terminating — in percepts through a series 
of transitional experiences which the world supplies.’ * 

^ Essays in Radical Empiricismt pp. 1-38. ^ Ibid. p. 25. 
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The I think which Kant said must be able to 
accompany all my objects, is the “ I breathe ” which 
actually does accompany them. There are other 
internal facts besides breathing (intra- cephalic 
muscular adjustments, etc., of which I have said a 
word in my larger Psychology), and these increase 
the assets of “ consciousness,” so far as the latter is 
subject to immediate perception ; but breath, which 
was ever the original of “ spirit,” breath moving out- 
wards, between the glottis and the nostrils, is, I am 
persuaded, the essence out of which philosophers 
have constructed the entity known to them as con- 
sciousness. That entity is fictitious, while thoughts 
in the concrete are fully real. But thoughts in the 
concrete are made of the same stuff as things are.’ * 
This view has an engaging simplicity, but it 
achieves this simplicity, at least in the form in which 
it is stated by Professor James, by ignoring some 
fundamental distinctions. Consciousness is essentially 
reference to an object, but it does not follow that 
anything which leads to or terminates in a percept is 
eo ipso aware of that percept, or strives towards it, 
or feels with regard to it. If a derelict leads towards 
or terminates in a reef, the derelict is not therefore 
conscious. And if percept, by way of reply to this 
objection, be distinguished from thing, what is this 
but the flat denial of the truth of J ames’s contention ? 
No philosopher is constrained to construct either an 
‘ entity ’ consciousness or a ‘ function ’ consciousness 
out of such results. A percept is not an experience 
but an object of experience, and the world does not 
supply transitional experiences between percepts, 
while it does supply transitional percepts, I shall 
be told, no doubt, that this criticism is the product 
of philosophical sophistication. In a world of pure 
experience the distinction between a conscious act 
and its object does not apply. The reply is obvious ; 

^ Essays in Radical E^npiricism, p. 37, 
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unless the distinction exists there can be no experience 
at all. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it is necessary to state 
the precise conclusion of this chapter. The first and 
all-important consideration is that it is the essence 
of the self to be conscious, and consciousness is not 
an object, however localised and individualised, but 
an act of reference to an object, and the aim of the 
chapter was merely to follow this principle to its 
logical conclusions. Nearly any one would admit 
that the body is not the self, if he mean the body as 
it is known by the external senses, but it is otherwise 
if he includes the objects of the internal sense in its 
connotation. He certainly ought to do so, and I 
submit that, if he desires consistency, there is only 
one conclusion open to him. All that can be done by 
way of proof is to analyse the question carefully and 
in detail, and the distinctions, at all events, are worth 
drawing, whether or no the conclusion meets with 
dissent. 

There is no question of robbing ourselves, by 
psychological analysis, of something that clearly 
belongs to us of right. Our bodies belong to us, but 
they are not our actual selves. A man may rightly 
call his appearance his own, since it belongs to 
himself exclusively, even if it be coveted by others. 
But although it is his exclusive possession, it is not, 
therefore, a part of himself, and that is the respect in 
which it differs most profoundly from experiences. 
And there is no question of the importance, or even 
the necessity, of the body to the self. It may be 
that a self must be embodied, and embodied in a 
distinct particular organism. That important tenet 
is quite consistent with the argument of this chapter. 
We may even agree with Professor James that ‘the 
body is the storm centre, the origin of co-ordinates, 
the constant place of stress in all the experience 
train. Everything circles round it, and is felt from 
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its point of view.’ ^ The body is a constant centre 
of action, it is the constant focus of perception, and 
organic sensations are the only ones constantly 
present to us. It is the cause of the subjectivity of 
our presentations, and thus goes far to differentiate 
personalities. These considerations are enough to 
explain the confusion between the self and the body, 
especially on the intricate points which have been 
reviewed in this chapter. But to be a cause of sub- 
jectivity is not to be a part of the self. 

^ Essays in Radical EmpiTicism^ p. 170 n. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SELF AS FEELING 

In this and the four succeeding chapters I shall deal 
with a set of questions which are somewhat different 
from those already discussed. The object of the pre- 
ceding chapters was principally to clear the ground, 
and although the part of the general enquiry into 
which we are entering is, in a way, the amplification 
and the test of what has previously been said, it also 
involves questions which have hitherto escaped 
notice. I have said enough at the close of the second 
chapter to indicate the general plan and purpose of 
this part of the subject, and to show why it is 
necessary to consider in detail the numerous and 
somewhat perplexing arguments which attempt to 
prove that the citadel of selfhood consists of some 
one particular class of experiences. The self, it may 
be said, is primarily a knower, and all other elements 
in its composition, if there are any such, are depend- 
ent upon its acta of knowledge. According to 
others, still more numerous, the essence of selfhood 
is its activity, and the proof of the primacy of will 
is at the same time an adequate account of the 
structure of the self. According to a third party 
the self radiates out from feeling, clings to feeling, 
exists because of its connection with a fundamental 
basis of feeling. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion in favour 

81 G 
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of one or other of the two latter views, or, possibly, 
in favour of the two conjointly. Take, for instance, 
the following passage from Professor Lipps : ‘ As ex- 
perience increases,’ he says, ‘ we separate, by gradual 
stages, what was originally an undivided unity, the 
content of the world and that of our personality or, 
more shortly, the world and the self. In this process 
the contents of direct self-feeling show themselves, 
more and more prominently, as the specific basis, or 
the specific kernel, of personality, or the self, and 
these ar^ the feelings of pleasure or displeasure, of 
striving or resisting which accompany all other modes 
of psychical life. Rightly so ; for in them is found 
the direct meeting-point of consciousness with the 
relations of psychical contents to one another and to 
the whole life of the soul, with the particular kind 
and the whole economy of these relations and, more 
generally, with our own private being, and not 
merely our peripheral existence. It is to the con- 
tents of this self-feeling that the consciousness of 
constraint belongs, a consciousness which judgments, 
even mere judgments of perception, carry with them.’ * 
For purposes of clearness it is advisable to separate 
the question of feeling from that of striving, and I 
shall begin with feeling. 

I have already explained the sense in which I 
propose to use the term feeling, a sense which seems, 
in different ways, both narrower and broader than 
that of Professor Lipps. It is narrower because it 
excludes striving and resistance. It is broader because 
it includes other feeling elements than those of 
pleasure and displeasure. Pleasure and displeasure, 
however, are regarded, not infrequently, as common 
constituents of all feeling, rather than as the whole 
stuff of feeling ; and no exception need be taken to 
this view provided that there is sufficient recognition 
of those neutral states which are neither predomin- 

^ Or%(>ndtat$achen des Seelenlehensj pp. 408-409. 
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antly pleasant nor predominantly painful. Any 
kind of excitement, any kind of emotion so far as 
that is psychical, in a word the whole afi'ective side 
of consciousness, is best described as feeling. 

Although this meaning of the term is in conformity 
with the best psychological usage, it is hardly necessary 
to mention the serious ambiguity of the term ‘feeling.’ 
Tactual sensations of hardness, smoothness, and the 
like may be described as feeling, and even this sense 
of the word is not entirely irrelevant to the present 
question, since it is connected with some forms of the 
feeling of constraint. A more important ambiguity 
is that between bodily and psychical feeling. Even 
if the argument of the preceding chapter be accepted 
in the main, a lurking suspicion may still persist in 
the mind of the reader that the vital feelings are the 
nucleus of personality. As Jodi says, ‘ Respiration, 
alimentation and sex, as well as mobility, refer not 
merely to complexes of sensations, but are the most 
primitive, the oldest, the specifically original needs 
not only of mankind, but also of the organic world in 
general.’ ^ These feelings are the origin of the idea of 
self, and of its distinction from , soulless things. Nor 
does their importance cease when the earliest stages 
of development have passed. To feel fresh or tired, 
to feel well or ill, these surely are primarily feelings 
of the body, but they, and the moods which they 
induce, are, as it were, the tonicity of the self, its vital 
balance. Together they form that general feeling of 
bodily tone which we call coenaesthesia, a general 
mass of feeling which, because of its diffused generality, 
is at once fundamental to selfhood, and difficult to 
analyse precisely. 

There are two moments in this argument, the first 
being a proof from origin, the second an appeal to 
introspection, and the second supplements the first 
by showing that the nucleus of development persists, 

^ Lehrhuch der Psychologic^ Bd. II. S. 29. 
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and that the self, as it rises in the scale of develop- 
ment, does not climb over its own corpse. But the 
second moment of the argument has been met in the 
preceding chapter, and we must abide by our decision. 
The importance of these bodily feelings to the sense 
of continuous personality is not in dispute, and will 
be more fully illustrated in the sequel. But so far 
from being the nucleus of selfhood, they are not even 
parts of the self, and consequently the argument 
from origin is the only new one which enters in this 
connection. 

The question of the origin of the idea of self, and of 
its distinction from that which is not a self, is a very 
intricate one, and is, fortunately, not directly relevant 
to our present enquiry. While it is necessary to 
consider the development of the self, it need not be 
necessary to consider the development of the idea of 
the self. The process by which men come to under- 
stand the meaning of what actually exists, the long 
series of instructive errors which beset them before 
they come to adequate comprehension, is fascinating 
enough, but is only relevant by way of illustration. 
That the first stage of this development treats the 
self as the body, and the second as some part of the 
body ; that the soul comes gradually to be regarded 
as a film, or a vapour, or a shade, and that these unsub- 
stantial beings must drink blood in order to be really 
alive — these and similar beliefs are matter of history. 
And the gradual process by which these different 
stages are reached is full of interest, though accounts 
of it are speculative. But it is hardly necessary to 
point out nowadays that an argument from origin 
is, strictly speaking, only an argument about origin. 
It traces the path of development, and development, 
doubtless, requires some identity and some continuity. 
But no one can specify ,in advance the degree of 
identity and continuity, and it would be as logical to 
maintain that a chicken is the yolk of an egg because 
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it develops from that nucleus, as that the self is 
feeling because it develops from feeling. Indeed, as 
I have already said by implication, the inference in 
this instance w®uld be still more precarious. If the 
primitive self is feeling, then feeling may constitute 
a self, and the further question is only that of the 
precise continuity of the process of development. 
But all is altered when the question is that of the 
development of our knowledge of what the self is, 
and it is surely not absurd to maintain that, blindly 
groping, we seize on some elements connected with 
selfhood, and liable to be confused with it, instead of, 
from the first, discovering and clearly understanding 
the self as it really is. 

The argument from origin, then, is very likely to 
prove a mere ignoratio elenchi, and there is no reason 
to suppose it otherwise in the present instance. In 
the previous chapter I have explained the important 
analogies between bodily feeling and psychical feeling, 
and it is hardly surprising that these analogies should 
add considerable strength to this particular argument 
from origin. Only psychical feeling, however, is really 
relevant to the issue. It may be that bodily feelings 
are the chief conditions of psychical mood and tem- 
perament, and that the latter are*the core of the self. 
That question will be discussed in due time. For the 
moment I desire to point out that the argument from 
origin may derive seeming plausibility from its use of 
that perplexing word ‘ feeling ’ in yet another sense. 

Readers of Mr. Bradley know that when he speaks 
of feeling he means vague, indeterminate, marginal 
experience, too indefinite to be known or analysed. 
To the same purpose Croce argues that philosophers 
have no right to regard feeling as a distinctive part 
of spirit. ‘ Feeling, in fact, has been the indeter- 
minate in the history of philosophy, or rather the not 
yet fully determined, the half-determined.’ ^ As he 

^ Philosophy of the Practical^ English translation, p. 25. 
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explains, with reference to one of the psychological 
uses of feeling, ‘ It has happened that, with various 
times and authors, all the most rudimentary, tenuous 
and evanescent manifestations of the spirit have been 
called “ feelings,” slight intuitions (or sensations as 
they are called) not yet transformed into perceptions, 
slight perceptions, slight tendencies and appetites, in 
fact all that forms, as it were, the base of the life of 
spirit.’ ' This sense of feeling clearly supports the 
argument from origin, since development must pro- 
ceed from the indeterminate to the determinate. But 
the support is ambiguous. To argue that the self is 
feeling in the determinate sense, because it arises out 
of feeling in the indeterminate sense;, is an obvious 
instance of a purely verbal fallacy. 

There are none, I suppose, who would draw this 
inference explicitly, but the nerve of the inference has 
not been without influence. It is plain, of course, 
that indeterminate experiences are either indeter- 
minate feelings, endeavours and cognitions, or else 
that they are too indeterminate to permit any such 
distinction to be drawn. If the former, there is no 
reason to hold that the developed self is more dis- 
tinctively a feeling entity than a willing or a knowing 
entity. If the latter, the development to the self 
proceeds per saltum without any marked identity or 
continuity in its stages. That is possible ; but it 
does not help the argument from origin, since it also 
permits of the interpretation that the self, and not 
merely the idea of self, may have developed from 
something which is not a self at all. Indeed, there 
is only one way in which this argument from the 
indeterminate supports the belief in the primacy of 
feeling. If it be true that indeterminate or marginal 
experiences can be seen by introspection to be 
qualitatively similar to developed feeling, in a sense 
in which they are not similar to developed conation 

^ Philosophy of the Practical^ English translation, pp. 22-23, 
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or cognition, then, at least, the continuity between 
the original nucleus and feeling is noteworthy ; and 
that, I take it, is Mr. Bradley’s opinion. He speaks 
constantly of the ‘ felt mass, akin to pleasure and 
pain.’ But must this analysis be true ? It is plain 
that aesthetic feelings, at any rate, are as definite, 
as developed and as specifically directed as the 
cognitions or the endeavours correlated with them ; 
and the same is true of love, hate, sympathy and 
other feelings. Our strongest feelings, perhaps, are 
connected with organic sensations, but the feelings 
are not more indetermipate than these sensations 
themselves. Perhaps, however, it is hopeless to look 
for agreement when a term may be used in so many 
distinct senses. All that I can say is that I cannot 
find any introspective evidence of analogy in this 
respect. 

When it is maintained that psychical feeling is 
the core of selfhood, the burden of the argument is 
usually that feeling either is, or is the index to, the 
only kind of experience which characterises the private 
and peculiar domain of self. Most of us would admit 
that our feelings are the most intimately personal of 
our experiences. We might assent to the theory that 
our acts of knowledge are but instances of the universal 
mind thinking within us ; we might be driven to the 
view, albeit reluctantly, that our striving is but the 
activity of a cosmic force that envelops and impels 
us, but we should have much greater difficulty in 
admitting that our feelings are not our very own. 
The Cosmos may think for us, and act through us, 
but we feel our own feelings in its despite. 

This argument purports to be founded upon a 
direct analysis of the nature of feeling. Indeed, 
it implies the theory that feeling is ‘subjectively 
subjective,’ to use Hamilton’s terms, and it is 
necessary to consider this analysis with greater 
care than the earlier sketch permitted. Hamilton’s 
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phrase is lucid, if unattractive, and his discussion of 
the question is the more pertinent as his general view 
of the nature of the tripartite division of mind agrees 
broadly with that of this essay, and his use of the 
word feeling, although he restricts it to pleasure and 
pain, comes much closer to ours than some other uses 
which have been mentioned in this chapter, 

Hamilton believes that feeling plays a part in the 
life of the self which is intermediate between cognition 
and endeavour. ‘ The mere cognition leaves us cold 
and unexcited ; the awakened feeling infuses warmth 
and life into, us and our action ; it supplies action 
with an interest, and, without an interest, there is 
for us no voluntary action possible. Without the 
intervention of feeling the cognition stands divorced 
from the conation, and, apart from feeling, all conscious 
endeavour after anything would be altogether incom- 
prehensible.' ' But Hamilton does not believe that 
feeling is a kind of reference to an object. ‘ In the 
phenomena of Feeling — the phenomena of Pleasure 
and Pain, — on the contrary, consciousness does not 
place the mental modification or state [ie. the object] 
before itself; it does not contemplate it apart — as 
separate from itself — but is, as it were, fused into 
one. The peculiarity of Feeling, therefore, is that 
there is nothing but what is subjectively subjective ; 
there is no object different from self, — no objectification 
of any mode of self. We are, indeed, able to con- 
stitute our states of pain and pleasure into objects of 
reflection, but in so far as they are objects of reflection, 
they are not feelings, but only reflex cognitions of 
feelings.’ * 

It must be admitted that the essential reference 
to an object is less obvious in the case of feeling than 
in that of cognition or endeavour. That cognition 

i 

^ Lectures on Metaphysics^ vol. ii. p. 426. The passage in question is 
quoted from Biunde, but states Hamilton’s own view, 

2 Jbid. p. 432, 
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involves reference to an object goes without saying, 
and it is equally clear that striving involves an 
attitude towards an object. Feeling seems on a 
different plane. It is not an attitude toivards an 
object but the way in which the subject is affected 
by the object. Now if the meaning of this last state- 
ment were only that the object causes feeling, then 
it would in the first place be false, and in the second 
would not prove any conscious reference to an object. 
We may and do experience both grief and joy at the 
fate of fictitious characters in a novel, and these, in 
any ordinary sense of the word causation, could not 
cause anythirig. Similarly, some totally irrelevant 
circumstance may be the cause of very real feelings. 
A teacher may be annoyed with his pupils because 
he has missed his breakfast, but he is, none the less, 
really annoyed. 

To say, then, that the attitude of feeling is the 
way in which the subject is affected by an object 
does not mean that the object causes this feeling but 
refers to the way in which the subject is consciously 
affected. It is the receptive attitude of the subject 
im respect to the object, and therefore would seem to 
imply reference to the object. Another analysis, 
however, is possible. To say that the subject is con- 
sciously affected in feeling is to say that feeling is 
the attitude in which the subject is affected when 
and because he is conscious of an object, and this 
statement is perfectly compatible with the view that 
there is direct reference to an object only in cognition 
and endeavour. To decide between these views on 
introspective grounds is exceedingly difficult, but 
there are no other grounds on which the question 
can be decided. Both theories can account equally 
well for the part which feeling plays in psychical life. 
Indeed it might be possible to maintain that feeling, 
cognition and endeavour are not really distinguishable 
elements in the life of the self, but only distinguish- 
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able aspects of a single psychical process. But this 
theory is only tenable if it is possible for one ‘ aspect ’ 
to predominate, in certain cases and not in others, 
over another ‘ aspect.' If, however, the ‘ three 
aspect ’ theory is possible, there is no reason whatever 
why every aspect should refer directly to an object, 
even granting that they are all concerned with an 
object. 

I do not say, then, that the interpretation of 
feeling as a reference to an object can be conclusively 
proved, but there are reasons for deciding in favour 
of that view. There are many instances in which it 
is the best explanation, and none in which there is 
any good reason to deny its possibility. Pleasure 
and pain seem at first sight to support Hamilton’s 
analysis. In examining them we frequently fail to 
find a reference to an object, in any sense which could 
not be explained on this theory. But there are other 
instances in which his analysis is, to say the least, 
forced and unnatural. I have already mentioned the 
case of aesthetic feelings, and I may mention other 
instances. If I am pleased with Tony Weller and 
bored with Mark Tapley, if I love Colonel Newcome 
and hate his nephew Barnes, I cannot help thinking 
that my feelings have a direct reference to these 
gentlemen. There are other cases, certainly, in which 
this reference is less marked, but none in which it 
may not be supposed to hold, and in the instances 
of love, and hate, and desire and many other forms 
of excitement, this reference is so marked as to be 
compelling. Yet these are all attitudes of feeling, 
desire no less than the rest of them. Conclusive 
proof may be impossible, but the balance of evidence 
is against Hamilton, not for him. And there are 
some who not only disagree with Hamilton but find 
the contradictory of his view to be self-evident. 

‘ Pleasure,’ says Husserl,* ‘ is unthinkable without an 

^ Logiache Untersuchungen^ Bd. II. S. 368. Cf. the whole passage. 
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object in which pleasure is taken . , . and this 
because the specific nature of pleasure involves the 
relation to the pleasant object. In the same way 
the experience of conviction is impossible unless there 
is something of which we are convinced.’ 

If, then, feeling be a reference to an object, as 
other experiences are, it is hard to suppose that it is 
a private possession in any sense in which they are 
not. And this conclusion, so far from being para- 
doxical, is the plain verdict of ordinary reflection. 
Our acts of knowledge and our acts of will are our 
own. No one can resolve for us, no one can supply 
us with understandings. Two men may think of the 
same thing, but they are not, therefore, identical 
beings even in respect to that thought. The objects 
may be the same, but the acts of cognitive reference 
to them are not the same. I do not see that it is 
necessary to labour this point. It could not be dis- 
puted except by overthrowing the whole analysis oi 
experiences on which this essay proceeds. The more 
we reflect, the more we come to see the co-ordinate 
necessity of all three elements of mind. No doubt 
the fact that all are necessary does not in itself prove 
that all are equally important, and therefore it is 
necessary to examine the claims of each of them 
for predominance. But, so far as the argument hat 
gone, there is no ground for assigning this predomin- 
ance to feeling, even in respect of its private and 
particular character. Feeling may be the usual indes 
of such particularity in the self, but it is not 
intrinsically, more obviously ‘ ours ’ than other ex- 
periences. Are not a man’s acts of memory, oi 
association, of judgment, as characteristic of him as 
his feelings ? Is not the difiFerence in this respect t 
fair criterion of the difierences of personality ? And 
does not the same account hold good of his efforts 
and aims, and endeavours ? 

It is probable that the sense of ‘feeling’ whicl 
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identifies it with organic sensations (including 
kinaesthetic sensations) is chiefly responsible for this 
argument as well as for its predecessor. Husserl, for 
instance, who denies, as we have seen, that psychical 
feeling is subjectively subjective, is prepared to admit, 
in the same passage, that physical feelings probably 
are. And there is no need to dispute such a theory. 
Organic sensations are peculiar to the individual 
subject, and it would be misspent subtlety to argue 
the point further. Indeed it is clear from the argu- 
ment of the previous chapter that organic sensations 
are specially apt to be confused with the self because 
they are more distinctively subjective than any 
other sensations. Let it be so. The conclusion is 
irrelevant to the present question. 

The doctrine that the self should be defined by 
interest is a variant of the same theory, and requires 
fuller mention than it has received hitherto in this 
discussion. It is, of course, totally incapable of 
affording an exact definition of selfhood. The self 
does not consist merely of interest, however widely 
that term be employed. There are characteristic ex- 
periences which are not interest at all, and if the self 
be something over and above its experiences, then 
it is also above and beyond that particular class of 
experiences which we call interest. Similarly many 
things in which we are interested are by no means 
parts of ourselves. If Torquemada was interested in 
his victims, his interest would have been rather 
different had they been parts of himself. It may be 
argued, however, that if we speak of an object as 
ours we mean, unless we are lawyers; that it interests 
us. One man directs his attention to poetry, another 
to philosophy, a third to engineering. Each makes 
these objects his own, and the reason is that these 
different things appeal to him in a special sense. His 
individual preferences are the root of his selection, 
and the nature of the self is best seen in the things 
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it selects. Because the self is revealed in its selection, 
its most distinctive element is that which determines 
this selection. 

The contention may be true enough, but it fails to 
prove the point in dispute. Feeling is the way in 
which the subject is affected by the objects presented 
to him, and this, in its turn, determines his reactions 
towards them. But the reactions themselves are 
just as characteristic of the self as its feelings, and 
neither is more characteristic than the cognition 
which guides and informs them both. King Lear 
loved Goneril and Regan when he divided his kingdom 
between them, and he was offended with Cordelia. 
His feelings and his actions were both characteristic 
of the man, but not less characteristic was his lack of 
foresight and wisdom. He was old and venerable, 
but very far from wise. When he knew more he 
loved Cordelia only. Feeling is not the only relevant 
feature of the case, it is symptomatic of the degree of 
a man’s knowledge of the nature of the object which 
excites it. Feeling and interest may, and do, indicate 
a special relation to the self, but any other of the 
principal classes of experiences might serve this 
purpose equally well. 

Finally, in this connection, we may mention the 
argument that we find ourselves as we really are in 
those more prolonged trains of feeling which are 
called moods. There are certain moods in which we 
sink within ourselves to the neglect of the outside 
world. We are aware of the voice of the singer, the 
strains of the accompaniment, the hall, the audience. 
But these things seem to drag us from ourselves. 
They are less to us than the private internal mood of 
mere enjoyment, and that is where we should look 
for the essence of the self. When we are released 
from the tyranny of the world, and from the efforts 
and attention it requires of us, we become ourselves, 
and it is clear that in these cases the mood itself 
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determines the chain of thoughts, associations and 
desires, even if these moods are more than half 
compact of bodily feeling. So runs the argument ; 
and I do not wish to renew the discussion whether 
feeling, or trains of feeling, are, in an unusual degree, 
private and particular. I have tried to show reasons to 
the contrary, but let us grant their insufficiency. Even 
if feelings are distinctively private and particular, it 
does not follow that they are the most fundamental 
parts of the self. That would only be the right 
conclusion if the self is real precisely in proportion as 
it can detach itself from all else and creep within its 
own shell, and this is not the true account of human 
personality. Are the men whose lives radiate out 
towards other things and other persons less really 
selves than those who try to shrink into some un- 
approachable crevice of private being ? Surely the 
facts are otherwise. To understand the self it is best 
to go outside it and consider its influence and the 
range of things which it contemplates. To argue that 
these ought not to count, or ought not to count very 
much, is like arguing that the most essential parts of 
a lighthouse are those which are not constructed for 
the diffusion of light. 

It remains to consider the most important argu- 
ment of all, and that is found in Mr. Bradley’s 
illuminating discussion of the meanings and the 
reality of self.^ No two chapters have done more, or 
are likely to do more, towards unveiling the obscurity 
of the subject than these. Their interest and their 
value have compelled attention to the problem, and 
neither the interest nor the value is lessened by the 
fact that the theory does not commend itself to 
every one. It is therefore in no spirit of mere con- 
tentiousness that I should like to give some reasons 
for dissenting from Mr. Bradley’s conclusions. 

The principal merit of Mr. Bradley’s analysis is 

^ Appearance and MealUyf Bk. I. chapters ix. and x. 
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that he insists on a precise answer to a precise 
question. ‘ The fact of one’s own existence, in some 
sense, is quite beyond doubt.’ * But in what sense 
precisely ? And he distinguishes a number of mean- 
ings, most of which are inadequate. 

The self cannot be the body, in any ordinary sense 
of these words; and its essence can never be discovered 
by the mere consideration of ‘ the total filling of the 
man’s soul at this or that moment.’ This, of course, 
must be admitted, but such inspection need not be so 
valueless as Mr. Bradley supposes. For in this in- 
spection we may distinguish psychical acts of reference 
from the objects to which they refer, and may restrict 
our further enquiry to these acts alone. Such a 
mode of procedure, however, would be impossible for 
Mr. Bradley. He would refuse to draw the distinction 
in this sense, or to regard the acts as mental and the 
objects as non -men tab It is self-evident to him that 
nothing can exist except Experience, and he interprets 
this as meaning that act and object cannot be con- 
sidered distinct existences, but only moments in a 
whole. 

But although Mr. Bradley rejects such an analysis, 
he eventually arrives at something similar. His 
reasons for doing so, however, depend upon the 
rejection of certain other possibilities, and it is 
necessary to consider his reasons for that rejection. 
Since the self is a continuous unity, he argues that 
it is impossible to discover its essence by analysis 
of any given state, and that there is no constant 
average mass of experience which deserves to be called 
the essence of the self because it alone is present in 
its totality at any given moment of the existence of 
that self This type of problem will occupy us later. 
At the moment it is enough to assent to Mr. Bradley’s 
argument that any such constant average remaining 
identical ‘ from the cradle to the coffin ’ would be 


^ AppearaTice a'tid Reality ^ p. 76. 
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such a pitiful residuum that no one could dare to 
call it a self. And in the same way there is no inner 
nucleus of coenaesthesia, or the Hke, which is more 
than a wretched fraction or a poor atom. Nor does 
the supposition of a monadic pure ego appreciably 
alter the case. ‘ If the monad stands aloof, either 
with no character at all or a private character 
apart, then it may be a fine thing in itself, but it is 
mere mockery to call it the self of a man.’ ^ Nor 
should the self be defined as that in which interest 
is felt. 

Mr. Bradley argues that if these theories are 
rejected, the problem must be regarded in a different 
light, and the proceeding which promises best is the 
distinction between subject and object, between self 
and not-self. This relation is either theoretical pr 
practical : theoretical in the case of perception or 
intelligence, practical in that of desire or will. Mr. 
Bradley, then, after a process of elimination, seems 
driven to attack the problem on the lines we adopted 
in our second chapter, and the chief difference, it 
might seem, is that he has refused to include feeling, 
in any sense, among the experiences which refer to 
an object. We shall find, however, that his analysis 
differs radically from ours, and that he maintains that 
feeling, in his sense, not in ours, is the sole constituent 
of the subject side of the subject-object relation. 

In any given case, Mr. Bradley proceeds, both of 
the terms which enter into the subject-object relation 
have definite contents. But when we consider either 
term we cannot say that it is such that it must in- 
variably be subject or invariably object. Thus we 
have reason to believe that the subject -term can 
always be made an object, or, at least, we cannot 
specify the exceptions and we know them to be few. 
The most intimate features of the subject-term at any 
given moment may be set before the self at any other 

^ Appearance and lleality^ p. 87. 
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moment, may be considered as object, and so become 
part of the not -self at that moment. The same 
account holds of desire and volition. ‘As intro- 
spection discloses this or that feature in ourselves, 
can we not wish that it were otherwise ? May not 
everything that we find within us be felt as a limit 
and as a not -self, against which we either do, or 
conceivably might, react ? ’ * And a similar argument 
holds of the object part of the relation. There is 
nothing in the object which cannot become part of 
the subject, or if there is anything, it is so trivial and 
unimportant that it may, for practical purposes, be 
neglected. When I direct my attention to some 
object I do not straightw'ay pass out of all relation 
to the object I attended to a moment before. What 
happens is that this object ceases to be an object and 
becomes part of the self. It passes into a general 
background of feeling from which it was detached as 
an explicit object, and to which it returns. ‘ And 
the fact of the matter seems this. The whole psy- 
chical mass, which fills the soul at any moment, is 
the self so far as this mass is only felt. So far, that 
is, as the mass is given together in one whole, and not 
divisible from the group which is especially connected 
with pleasure and pain, this entire whole is felt as 
self. But, on the other side, elements of content are 
distinguished from the mass, which therefore is, so 
far, the background against which perception takes 
place. But this relation of not-self to self does not 
destroy the old entire self. This is still the whole 
mass inside which the distinction and the relation 
falls.’ ^ 

It is clear that the meaning which Mr. Bradley 
attaches both to subject- term and to object-term is so 
fundamentally distinct from ours that a whole treatise 
on epistemology would be required to make thorough 
discussion possible. To speak of the object of know- 

^ Appearance and Reality^ p. 91. ® Ibid. p. 95, 

H 
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ledge or will as a content which is now rendered 
explicit and opposed to the self, and anon becomes 
implicit and part of a felt mass akin to pleasure and 
pain, is to speak an entirely diflFerent language from 
that which has hitherto been employed in this essay. 
Any criticism, therefore, is bound to appear inept, 
and yet Mr. Bradley’s theory is much too important to 
be passed over. 

But is it not clear that we know the self too 
intimately for Mr. Bradley’s view to be true? Let 
us consider our knowledge or our volitions at any 
particular moment. Is it an adequate analysis of 
either of these processes to say that a felt mass, akin 
to pleasure and pain, is somehow confronted with, or 
opposed to, an object ? How cari we say that feeling 
knows or that feeling wills, and how can we avoid 
saying that the self knows and that the self wills ? 
It is true that Mr. Bradley, to be consistent, is pre- 
cluded from telling us what feeling means. For if he 
could regard it as an object, he would drag it from 
its background, and the shock would be fatal. All 
we can know about it is that it is, and that it is 
indissolubly connected with pleasure and pain. Surely 
much of the task of psychology consists in analysing 
the different characteristics of knowing, willing and 
the like, and this from the point of view of the 
subject, not of the object. We know more than a 
background of feeling. We know psychology. 

To such an argument Mr. Bradley has a very 
obvious reply. ‘These arguments,’ he might say, 
‘ only refute mine by ignoring my meaning. We know 
too much about the self to say that it is but a mass 
of feeling at any given moment. How ? By intro- 
spective analysis, and by that only. But my argument 
was that introspection is a kind of knowledge or 
perception. It is therefore aware of an object or not- 
self, and from this doom it cannot escape. Hence the 
objection is futile. The self is never an object.’ 
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We have already answered this by implication. 
Acts of knowledge or acts of will are not primarily 
objects. They are primarily references to an object. 
To use Professor Alexander’s terminology, they are 
primarily enjoyed* and not contemplated. It is false, 
however, to maintain that they* can never be contem- 
plated.' Introspection is just this contemplation, and, 
as we have already argued, there is no good reason 
for denying that introspection may succeed, i.e. that 
we may discover by introspection what experiences 
are in themselves. Certainly we may be mistaken 
about our experiences. Cognition is no more infallible 
in this respect than in any other. Everything is 
what it is, and is not some other thing. Similarly, 
experiences are what they are, and are nothing else. 
But we may fail to understand what experiences are, 
just as we may be unable to understand what other 
things are. Cognition of an experience is as liable to 
error as any other cognition. The whole question at 
issue is whether the object of cognition must be only 
an appearance. That is part of Mr. Bradley’s meta- 
physics, and his metaphysical system may be true 
for all we have shown to the contrary. But if it 
is permissible to neglect these ultimate points of 
epistemology (and they do not enter into the dis- 
cussion at the level at which Mr. Bradley conducts 
it in this place), we are entitled to maintain that 
when we consider the self as an object we are really 
considering it, and that acts of cognition when intro- 
spectively examined have distinct features and are 
not sunk in a mass of feeling, much less constituted 
by that mass. Indeed, it may very well be maintained 
that the introspective awareness of experiences is less 
likely to deal with mere appearance than, let us say, 
sense-perception is. Why should not these experiences 
be real parts of mind as it is in itself ? 

The question is one of introspection, and, in the 

^ As Professor Alexander does. 
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last resort, of introspection only. It is agreed that 
there is always some content of mind other than the 
objects before it at any given time, but Mr. Bradley 
maintains that this content cannot be explicitly 
contemplated, or coherently described and analysed. 
It is true that an exjflferience in vacuo is unthinkable. 
Every experience is united to its specific object, and 
would not be an experience unless it were so united ; 
but that does not afiect the question of the nature 
of the experience when it is united to its object. 
Our argument has been that the contents of mind 
can be discovered by introspection, and can then be 
seen to be determinate. In that case the self cannot 
be mere feeling in Mr. Bradley’s sense ; and, plainly, 
it is not mere feeling in any other sense. 



CHAPTEE V 

THE SELF AS WILL 

The arguments in favour of the primacy of will are 
so varied and important that they require what may 
seem a disproportionate amount of space to be 
adequately treated. Indeed, they might very well 
have a whole volume devoted to them. In default 
of this, it will conduce to clearness if the subject is 
subdivided, and I propose to devote three separate 
chapters to its discussion. The first of these will be 
psychological in the main. The question, ‘If the 
self is essentially will, what are the experiences in- 
volved ? * seems to me a prerequisite of any further 
enquiry. It will form the subject of this chapter, 
together with questions of interpretation which arise 
immediately and directly from it. In the second of 
these chapters I shall consider the various meanings 
of purpose. Perhaps the self should be defined as 
purposive, and, in any case, it will be found that 
purpose and its implications are the chief warrant for 
maintaining, rightly or wrongly, that the self is will. 
The third chapter will deal with what, for want of a 
better name, may be called ‘ The Primacy of the 
Practical Eeason.' It will, refer to certain meta- 
physical arguments which have been prominent in 
the history of philosophy. 

To assert that the will is the essence of the self is 
as familiar to Common Sense as it is to philosophers. 

101 
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It is enough to give an illustration from that kindliest 
of works, Sir Walter Scott’s Journal : ‘ A touch of 
the morbus eruditorum. . . . Fighting with this fiend 
is not always the best way to conquer him. I have 
always found exercise and the open air better than 
reasoning. But such weather as is now without doors 
does not encourage la petite guerre, so we must give 
him battle in form, by letting both mind and body 
know that, supposing one the House of Commons 
and the other the House of Peers, my will is sovereign 
over both.’' Truly, Sir Walter was an example of 
the predominance of will, if ever there was one, and 
not the less so at the period when he wrote these 
words. For it was then that he faced ruin boldly, 
and gave her the noblest of battles. It is natural to 
believe that the will is sovereign. It is not unusual 
to deny that its monarchy is limited. 

A word of explanation is necessary with regard 
to terminology. Hitherto I have used the word 
‘ endeavour ’ or, more rarely, ‘ conation ’ to express 
the genus of psychical facts which fall for dis- 
cussion here, and these, on the whole, are the best 
expressions for describing the active side of human 
consciousness. ‘ Will,’ strictly speaking, has a 
narrower denotation. It should mean volition or 
voluntary action. It implies conscious consent or 
resolve, and not only are many human actions in- 
voluntary or non-voluntary, but much seeking and 
striving lacks the specifically volitional element of 
resolve. This strict usage is, without a doubt, the 
correct one, but there is a broader usage in which the 
word ‘ will ’ is used to include, not only volition, but 
also any sort of endeavour or conation. The 
ambiguity is not usually very serious, and it is so 
firmly rooted that it requires at least lip service. I 
used the word ‘ will ’ in the broadest sense when I 
selected the title of this chapter, but I intend to give 

> Pp. 46. 46. 
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it that broad signification as seldom as possible, and, 
in the sequel, to distinguish it carefully from the 
other ‘ active ’ experiences which are relevant to this 
discussion. 

The concept of mental activity has probably 
excited more heated discussion among modern psycho- 
logists than any other. To some it is a ‘ scandal,’ 
and to others merely an obvious fact. But even the 
acerbity of the discussion has some redeeming features : 
it has forced the issue into relief, and has begotten 
much searching and valuable analysis. ‘ Perhaps the 
most elaborate work ever done in descriptive psycho- 
logy has been the analysis by various recent writers 
of the more complex activity situations.’ ' Accord- 
ingly it is difficult, if not impossible, to say anything 
both new and important on the question, and I cannot 
hope, nor do I wish, to do more than cover the ground 
already traversed by others. But the question must 
be discussed in any serious attempt to grapple with 
the problems of the present essay or the present 
chapter. And therefore it must be faced now. 

There are three questions which excel all others 
in importance, from this point of view. The first 
is, ‘ In what respects are certain experiences called 
active, and what are these experiences ? ’ In other 
words we must try to discover and to analyse the 
active elements of consciousness. And this might 
seem the sole aim of the present section. But a little 
reflection will show that two other questions are 
forced upon xis. It is necessary to ask not only what 
experiences are called active but whether they are 
rightly so called. Do we mean anything by calling 
them active and, if we do, can our meaning be in- 
telligently expressed ? It is here that the ‘ scandal,’ 
if there is one, shows its ugly head. No one can 
reasonably object to analysis, but the explanation of 

^ James, Essays on Radical Empiricism^ p. 163. The reader will fre- 
quently perceive my debt to this essay on the Experience of Activity. 
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the analysis is quite a different matter, and the critics 
cry out in horror, not because there has been analysis , 
but because that analysis, though susceptible of divers 
interpretations, is straightway regarded as an oracle. 
We must, therefore, define our position in this 
respect also. And in the third place we must en- 
deavour to discriminate as accurately as possible the 
various subdivisions of the genus ‘ active experiences.’ 
For when it is said that the self is primarily will, the 
word ‘ will ’ is often used ambiguously, and it is im- 
possible to conduct any argument until the meaning 
of the terms employed is made explicit. 

(1) The plain man would say that wherever any- 
thing happens, wherever change takes place, wherever 
there is anything doing, any life or any process, there 
activity in some sense is implied. But in saying so 
he certainly would not mean that every process and 
every change, just because it is a process or change, is 
necessarily active. He would recognise that some 
processes are active and others passive, and con- 
sequently his assertion would only mean that the 
existence of any process or change indicates the 
presence of something active somewhere. A man is 
drugged and murdered. He is not active, but the 
opiate and the murderer are. We can infer the 
presence of some activity somewhere from the events 
which happen in the most passive subject. 

Now when activity is regarded as an aspect of, or 
element in, experience, it is clear that there is re- 
ference to those facts in which activity, in the plain 
man’s sense, is somehow involved. There may be 
disputes concerning the ultimate meaning of the term, 
but the fact of the presence of change and process 
in psychical life is beyond all cavil. Every act of 
consciousness is a process, and the totality of these 
processes, as seen in the life of the self, flows cease- 
lessly through time. More than that : this change 
is experienced, and is not merely an inference. We 
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may infer change from the knowledge that one and 
the same thing has occupied different positions or 
possessed different qualities at different times. But 
we may also perceive a body moving, or changing, and 
such changes are directly perceived, not merely inferred. 
There is a clear difference in the two cases, and it 
is only because change can be perceived in some 
instances that it can be inferred in others. Similarly 
we may merely infer a change in our psychical lives. 
A lover, meeting his mistress after an interval of 
time, may be surprised that she no longer attracts 
him, although she is, to all appearance, the same as 
she was, and so he may infer that he himself has 
changed. But he may also perceive conscious process 
going on, he may directly experience change in him- 
self, and therefore change, directly perceived, is an 
important and distinctive feature of mind. 

This, however, is a very small step in analysis. 
The perception of mental process indicates that there 
is activity somewhere, but the activity, so far as the 
analysis goes, need not even be mental. The ex- 
periences in question might merely be passive, as 
many experiences are. It is necessary, therefore, to 
distinguish those perceived psychical processes which 
are active, from others which are passive or, like 
cognition, are neither active nor passive. Activity 
experiences are only one class of experiences. That 
is clear to introspection, and no other evidence is 
relevant. Sonae experiences feel active and others 
passive, whether or not it is possible to define the 
meaning of activity or passivity precisely. Let us 
ask, then, whether it is possible to give an intelligible 
account of the experiences which we call active. The 
term activity may be a misnomer, but the experiences 
are real and can, perhaps, be analysed. 

There are certain concepts which may be employed 
for the description of activity experiences, and the 
chief of these are direction, initiation and immanent 
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causation or, as Mr. Bradley puts it, self-caused change. 
It is plain that these notions are, at least, relevant. 
Without the concept of direction activity would be 
meaningless. When we seek anything, strive after 
it, aim at or intend it, the very being of these pro- 
cesses is to be in some direction. This is more than 
the fact that all conation must be guided by some 
cognition, that ignoti nulla cupido, that there is 
always some awareness of the end. It means that 
the being of conation is to seek — something. It 
is, being directed. This, then, is a fundamental 
characteristic of activity experiences, but it is hardly 
sufficient to distinguish them. After all, every re- 
ference to an object is directed towards that object. 
It is the manner of the direction that counts. And 
the manner of the direction in the present case is 
just to seek or strive. 

In particular, it is not enough to say that the 
differentia of conation consists in the fact that ‘ the 
stream of consciousness feels its own current,’ ^ that it 
‘ is, eo ipso, experienced transition,’ ^ or the like. To 
feel oneself moving, even in a certain direction, is not 
to feel active, and is not enough for activity. When 
the crew of a sinking ship experience a transition 
into the waters, they are not experiencing an active 
transition, and although the analogy of the stream 
may be useful, it also is insufficient. A stream has 
a source and it flows towards the sea, but it does not 
seek the sea, and it would not seek it even if, per 
impossibile, it were aware of its own current. It is 
possible to experience transition in a certain direction 
without any implication of conscious activity. The 
obsession of an id^e fixe would tally exactly with the 
description. And we must be prepared to face the 
possibility that no description will really suffice, and 
that seeking is nothing but seeking. But descriptions, 

^ Stout, Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 160. 

2 Ibid. p. 169. 
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none the less, have their value, and so the quest 
should not be abandoned at once. 

Let us turn to the concept of immanent causation, 
with the proviso already mentioned, i.e. that the con- 
cept is regarded as nothing but a description of the 
differentia of activity experiences as they appear to 
introspection. Activity, perhaps, means self-caused 
change, and if, to return to the metaphor of the 
stream, we regard its current as driven by its own 
momentum, then it may be right to maintain that 
this sort of experienced transition is mental activity. 

It is clear, as Professor Stout has argued,' that 
mental activity is, in one sense of the words, not 
merely immanent. Seeking and striving are active 
experiences, but they may, and usually do, involve 
a constant reference to external conditions, a constant 
conflict with obstacles which restrain, and a constant 
striving for a goal which is sought by the process but 
need not form any part of it. A man, for instance, 
may seek distinction among his fellows. It is they, 
and not he, who can accord this distinction, and their 
existence, their aims, their very whims and caprices, 
are the constant conditions of his striving. If im- 
manent is used as the contrary of transient, and this 
is how it ought to be used, then it is clear that 
activity experiences are not really immanent. It is 
unnecessary to add that activity experiences have 
little in common with the momentum or the inertia 
of a particle. 

The concept of immanence, however, is used in 
another sense when it is applied to psychical activity. 
It does not deny the forward or the outward reference 
of activity experiences. What it does mean to deny 
is causation a tergo. It is meant to be synonymous 
with self-initiation, and that is our meaning when, 
for instance, we speak of the freedom of the will, or 
distinguish activity from passivity. A process which 

^ Analytic Psychology^ Book II. chap, i. 
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initiates, or seems to initiate, will be called active, 
a process which depends upon the initiation of some- 
thing else will be called passive. Thus we may resolve 
to remember something which we have forgotten, and, 
for that purpose, give rein to the play of association 
in the fond hope that something will turn up to give 
us the clue we want. Only the experience which 
initiates, in this instance the resolve, is an activity 
experience. The rest depend upon it. 

This feature, characteristic of activity experiences, 
has been variously described as spontaneity or inde- 
termination, and, of course, appears to involve all 
the difficulties attaching to the freedom of the will, 
the adequacy of mechanism to account for bodily 
behaviour, and the like. But these difficulties need 
not disturb us at present. The question at issue now 
is merely one of introspection. Do we find this 
apparent feature of initiation when we introspect, 
and, if so, is it a characteristic common and peculiar 
to activity experiences ? The answer to this question 
is that activity is a characteristic of any experience 
which is called active. There is no mystery about 
the matter. We begin processes. We make fresh 
starts. And even if we repeat what we have done 
before we need not repeat it in a mechanical fashion. 
We may begin it again. The process does not roll 
on pushed by some extraneous impulse. We start 
it afresh. We make up our minds, give it ontfiat, 
say ‘ let it be done.' Here there is activity and 
initiation. And such experiences feel quite different 
from those which ensue upon them. 

Initiation, then, is a fact which demands recognition, 
and is characteristic of some experiences and not of 
others. The pity is that its reality to introspection, 
and its precise meaning for introspection, have been 
obscured by the introduction of irrelevant considera- 
tions. I may refer briefly to two such obscurities. 
In the first place, the presence or absence of repetition 
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is irrelevant. Repetition is not necessarily unspiritual. 
Spirit, like other beings, may never repeat itself 
exactly, but would it be spirit if it never repeated 
itself at all 1 The fundamental fact is that we may 
begin again, and that when we begin again we really 
begin, even when and so far as there is repetition. If 
a Cabinet Minister resolves to bring in a bill, in 
precisely the form in which he introduced it before, 
the fact of repetition need not make any difference 
to his responsibility or his initiation. In the second 
place, initiation does not imply a rupture of connection 
with the past. It is, of course, compatible with the 
introspective evidence that the real and complete 
cause of an act of initiation may be the brain or the 
subconscious. These are not revealed to introspection, 
and consequently are irrelevant. But the more im- 
portant point is that initiation is not mere immanence, 
and does not imply discontinuity with those previous 
events which are so revealed. 

Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘ This thing’s to do ’ ; 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me. 

Had Hamlet acted according to these exhortations, 
had his too precise thinking borne fruit in deeds, 
there is surely no question that his resolve would 
have been connected with those thoughts and ex- 
hortations. And there is just as little question that 
he did not undertake this initiation of action, which 
is surely a proof that the initiation of action is not 
identical with the motives towards it which throng 
into the mind. Initiation is compatible with con- 
tinuity, and does not arise ex nihilo. It is the 
moment of birth in the soul, and birth is a fresh 
start, rooted in the past. 
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We may fairly claim, then, that this characteristic 
of initiation is common to all activity experiences. 
It may be most obvious in resolve, but is also true of 
all seeking or striving whether they involve conscious 
resolve or not. But it is not peculiar to activity ex- 
periences. It holds of adynamic experiences as well 
as of dynamic, it is as marked a characteristic of the 
assent of judgment as of the consent of will, and that 
is why the two are often confounded, as in Descartes’s 
theory of truth and error. If this initiation be the 
meaning of freedom, then the freedom of judgment 
is as important and as unmistakable as the freedom 
of will, and yet the two are not identical. Accord- 
ingly, the differentia of activity experiences is still 
to seek, although some of their indispensable char- 
acteristics have been discovered. Seeking, striving, 
choosing, and the like, are the only activity experi- 
ences proper. They alone are dynamic without being 
passive, and the array of descriptive concepts we 
have mustered in the attempt to analyse activity 
apply to certain adynamic experiences also. Nothing 
except introspection can gauge the unanalysable 
residuum. 

This may seem a very meagre answer to our first 
question, but meagre as it is, it is sometimes disputed 
on psychological grounds. It will be well to notice 
some of the more important of these objections 
before proceeding to the second, and much more 
difficult, question of interpretation. The first obj ection 
is familiar to all students of Berkeley.^ ‘ Such is the 
nature of Spirit or that which acts, that it cannot be 
of itself perceived, but only by the effects which it 
produceth. If any man shall doubt of the truth of 
what is here delivered, let him but reflect and try if he 
can frame the idea of any power or active being. ... So 
far as I can see the words will, understanding, mind, 
soul, spirit do not stand for different ideas, or in 

^ Principles, § 27 . 
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truth for any idea at all, but for something which is 
very different from ideas, and which, being an agent, 
cannot be like unto, or represented by, any idea what- 
soever.’ But Berkeley speedily saw that his position 
required modification, and in the second edition of 
his book he set to work to amend it. Though we 
have not an idea [i.e. a presentation) of soul, spirit 
or the operations of the mind, we have a ‘ notion ’ of 
them ‘ inasmuch as we know or understand the mean- 
ing of these words.’ These operations may be called 
‘ things ’ or ‘ beings,’ though not ideas. In our own 
case we comprehend them by ‘ inward feeling or re- 
flection ’ ; their existence in other minds is matter for 
inference. And he seems to give the case away in 
the Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous.* ‘My 
own mind and my own ideas I have an immediate 
knowledge of ; and, by the help of these, do mediately 
apprehend the possibility of the existence of other 
spirits and ideas.’ This cognition, he further informs 
us, is cognition ‘ by a reflex act.’ 

In its broad issues Berkeley’s original position was 
simply the denial of the possibility of direct intro- 
spection, and as this view has already been considered 
more than once, it need not be considered again. 
Berkeley’s special reason for maintaining his view, 
however, is (at least in form) somewhat different 
from Comte’s. According to Berkeley an idea is the 
object of knowledge and is passive, and any possible 
object of knowledge is passive. But activity, ex vi 
terminorum, is active and therefore no active ex- 
perience, qua active, can ever be the object of know- 
ledge. But this analysis is fundamentally mistaken. 
Ideas of sense are perhaps passive since they come 
from a foreign source and bear the marks of their 
origin with them. But neither activity nor passivity 
play any part in the analysis of knowledge or per- 
ception. Knowledge is aware of its object, and this 

^ Dialogue iii., Fraser’s 4 vol. edition, vol. i. p, 448. 
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awareness is neither active nor passive although 
activity of some sort and passivity of some sort may 
be implied among the conditions of the existence 
of knowledge. Accordingly, Berkeley’s difficulty is 
entirely manufactured, and he has not even succeeded 
in establishing a presumption in favour of the view 
that the activity element in experience is opaque to 
introspection. The object of knowledge need not be 
passive, and therefore there need not be any contra- 
diction in knowing an active experience as active. 
If such a contradiction existed it would also be fatal 
to Berkeley’s ‘ notions.’ 

It must be admitted, however, that many of the 
effects which it produces ’ are often erroneously 
ascribed to the concept of activity itself. When 
strain, e.g., is said to be a feature of activity there is 
an example of this confusion. Strain is essentially 
a sensation, and so, it seems to me, is effort. They 
are qualia of the conflict between the activity and 
the obstruction it encounters. Similarly the feeling 
of release from strain is also a sensation. It is not 
activity itself. These sensations are bodily, and this 
fact introduces a very real difficulty into the analysis. 
In the main there is no greater difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing active experiences from collateral bodily 
accompaniments than in distinguishing assent or 
denial from a nod or a shake of the head. But in 
some cases the difficulty is considerable. It is often 
difficult, for instance, to distinguish psychical activity 
from the sense of unconstrained bodily movement. 
The reason for this is, I think, that our seeking and 
striving is usually directed towards change in the 
physical world and our bodies are our only constant 
instruments for effecting such change. And from 
this point of view it is true to say, as Professor James 
does in a passage which I have already quoted in part, ^ 
that ‘the body is the storm centre, the origin of 

^ Essays in Radical Empiricism^ p. 170. 
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co-ordinates, the constant place of stress in all that 
experience-train. Everything circles round it and is 
felt from its point of view. The word “ I,” then, is 
primarily a noun of position, just like “ this ” and 
“ here.” Activities attached to “ this ” position have 
prerogative emphasis, and, if activities have feelings, 
must be felt in a peculiar way.’ But it is false in 
fact that the body is invariably a centre of this sort. 
When a man sets himself to think out a problem in 
ethics, how is his body the centre of his action ? We 
can choose to do and strive to do things in which 
bodily movements have no place or, at any rate, no 
conscious place. And if we reflect carefully we shall 
find that the activity characteristics of choice or 
striving are in no way affected thereby. Hence the 
bodily sensations are only collateral accompaniments 
of activity and are not parts of its essence. 

A second objection takes the form of saying that 
introspection, carefully performed, shows no trace of 
any distinctive class of activity experiences. Thus, 
according to Professor Miinsterberg,^ ‘ a special 
collection of sensations is just what we call will.’ 
We find in every volition that ‘ the clear conscious- 
ness of a certain presentation a is preceded by 
another state of consciousness which contains the 
presentation a as part of its content.’ ^ This view, 
Munsterberg contends, is inevitable because the alter- 
native view of an Innervationsgefilhl can be proved 
to be worthless. And that would be true if there 
were no other alternative. There is no good evidence 
for the Innervationsgefilhl. James and Munsterberg 
have slain it.® 

Miinsterberg’s analysis would have been still more 
convincing had he expressed it thus : ‘ In every 

^ Die Willenshandlungj S. 96. The account in the author’s Grundziige 
is different. 

® Ihid. p. 97. 

* See Munsterberg, ibid, passim ; and James, Principles of Psychology ^ 
vol, ii. pp. 494 If. 
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instance of will the expectation, clear or obscure, of 
the possession of a certain object, or of the actual 
experience of a certain sort of bodily sensation, 
invariably precedes that possession or that actual 
sensation. This fact of expectation, which may be 
erroneous, together with our experience of the con- 
tinuity of the transition in the cases in which it is 
not erroneous, is all that we mean by will.’ And he 
would add one further requisite. There must be a 
connection with our own bodies, and the presentation 
of their successive phases must be the perceived link 
between foretaste and reality. 

There are other variants of a similar doctrine. 
The theory of ideo-motor action, for instance, is one 
of them. It, too, denies that there are any specific 
experiences of striving or willing. We think of 
rising from bed in the morning, and lo ! we have 
begun to dress, without knowing why or how. That 
is the whole psychology of the matter. Striving is 
analysed away. It is a blend of two factors, (1) the 
expectation of the result of certain processes due to 
previous experience or, perhaps, merely the thought 
of this result, and (2) a preference or liking for the 
result. And sometimes the irrelevant remark is 
added that seeking or striving cannot be an original 
element. We cannot want anything without know- 
ing that we like it, and without supposing that we 
have a chance of getting it, all of which presupposes 
previous experience. This contention may, or may 
not, be true, and it is very often disputed, but it is 
clearly impotent to prove that striving is not now 
a distinctive element of consciousness. 

If the appeal be to introspection, then to intro- 
spection let us go. Is it really possible to explain 
away the experiences of seeking, endeavour, or 
resolve in Miinsterberg’s fashion, or in any similar 
fashion? Surely the analysis omits an essential 
point. Do we not all drift frequently into situations 
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which we anticipate with pleasure and yet do not 
actively seek after ? In these cases all the elements 
of Miinsterberg’s analysis enter, and yet there is no 
seeking. I have already said a good deal in illustra- 
tion of this point, and shall have something to say 
at the close of the chapter, so further reiteration is 
useless. The experience of endeavour may be too 
ultimate to be adequately described, but at least it 
contains elements which are ignored in this description. 

(2) Let us pass to our second question. There 
are activity experiences. We can point them out 
if we cannot describe them completely. But are 
they really active ? Do they really do anything, 
and, if so, what do they do, and how do they do it ? 
May not the real agent in the case be something 
behind the so-called activity experiences, just as a feel- 
ing of freedom may be due to an absence of tension ? 
Are the experiences to be taken at their face-value ? 
And what precisely does this face-value mean ? These 
are much more difficult questions, but it is impossible 
to ignore them. 

They may be asked in a sense which is absurd 
and in a sense which is legitimate. If the question 
be, ‘ How does doing do ? ’ or ‘ how does pulling pull ? ’ 
it is certainly absurd. To ask how pulling pulls is 
to ask for a precise analysis of the process of pulling. 
Otherwise it is mere nonsense. But the question 
may be put it a form which is legitimate. It is 
legitimate to ask whether these activity experiences 
are causes, and, if so, what they cause. And it is also 
legitimate to ask whether they are causes in some 
sense in which other experiences are not. Let us 
address ourselves to these questions. 

The problem of the meaning of causation is one 
of the most intricate, and one of the most disputed 
in metaphysics. For our present purposes it is 
enough to distinguish some of its principal inter- 
pretations. According to some authors the only 
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intelligible meaning of causality is that it states 
a rule of the succession of events in time so that 
inference from one set of events to another set of 
events is possible. It is a principle of calculation 
(not merely of prediction) and it means nothing more. 
Nor is it used in any other sense in the sciences, e.g. 
in dynamics. But many would contend that this 
doctrine robs causation of its real meaning. Causation 
must mean something more in order to be intelligible, 
and this additional element of meaning is sought in 
various directions. The principal attempts of this 
kind are two in number. The first seeks to connect 
causation with ground and consequence, the second 
appeals to the very experiences which we are now 
considering. Activity, on the second view, is some- 
thing more ultimate than causation. We experience 
it in the self, and extend it by analogy or ‘ project ’ 
it into our conceptions of causation in other things. 
We may begin by considering Hume’s famous objec- 
tion to this latter contention. 

‘ It may be pretended,’ ^ he says, ‘ that the resist- 
ance which we meet with in bodies, obliging us 
frequently to exert our force and call up all our 
power, this gives us the idea of force and power. It 
is this nisus, or strong endeavour, of which we are 
conscious that is the original impression from which 
this idea is copied. But, first, we attribute power to 
a vast number of objects, where we never can suppose 
this resistance, or exertion of force to take place. 

. . . Secondly, this sentiment of an endeavour to 
overcome resistance has no known connection with 
any event : what follows it we know by experience 
but could not know it a priori. It must, however, 
be confessed that the animal nisus which we experi- 
ence, though it can afford no accurate precise idea of 
power, enters very much into that vulgar, inaccurate 
idea, which is formed of it.’ And Hume also objects to 

^ Enquiry^ Selby-Bigge’s edition, footnote p 67. 
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the argument that we have an intuition of power in 
. the case of voluntary action or, in other words, that 
we have only to raise an arm to understand causation, 
and so to refute the most astute dialectician.' ‘ We 
learn from anatomy that the immediate object of 
power in voluntary motion, is not the member itself 
which is moved, but certain muscles, and nerves, and 
animal spirits, and, perhaps, something still more 
minute and more unknown, through which the motion 
is successively propagated, ere it can reach the 
member itself whose motion is the immediate object 
of volition.’ 

In his more elaborate discussion of causation in the 
Treatise Hume remarks that ‘ the terms of efficacy, 
agency, power, force, energy, necessity, connexion and 
productive quality are all nearly synonymous,’ * and 
he proceeds throughout on this assumption. If so, 
the first of his arguments is fully justified, and time 
has given it clearer proof. Dynamics, for instance, 
does not require the idea of force, although there are 
comparatively few who would deny that it employs 
the idea of cause. But we cannot suppose that the 
experience of acting freely or of being constrained is 
in any way applicable to the behaviour of a particle. 
On the other hand, ‘ force,’ ‘ power ’ and ‘ efficacy,’ as 
usually understood, imply something analogous to 
this psychological experience of activity. Connection, 
correlation, causation as applied in dynamics do not. 
If, then, Hume insists on interpreting the former set 
of terms as equivalent to the latter, his criticism is 
justified, and it has clearly an important bearing on 
the question. The specific features of the animal nisus 
would be irrelevant to the general question of cause. 

Again, there is considerable value in Hume’s con- 
tention that the effects of striving are known only 
through experience, and have no more a priori 

^ Enquiry^ Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 66. 

* Treatise, Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 157. 
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evidence about them than any other kind of cause. 
His general position, of course, is that there is never 
any a priori evidence for particular causal laws. We 
find out by experience that bread nourishes, that 
morphia depraves, that a combination of two poisons 
results in common salt. Such knowledge depends 
upon observation. The principle of ground and con- 
sequent is helpless. The effects of any substance 
cannot be deduced from the qualities of the substance 
until experience has shown what effects the substance 
works. These effects may be strange and unnatural : 
they may seem, in the end, a standing miracle, even 
when we know what does in fact result. In causal 
laws there is the mere brute fact of regular occurrence. 
There is nothing like intelligible connection. 

It is usual to reply to this that when striving and 
seeking is a cause there is an intelligible connection 
with the effect, that striving and seeking are therefore 
causes par excellence, and that any other kind of 
cause differs from them at its peril. We strive after 
an end and attain it ; we wish, for instance, to visit 
Florence and we go there. Surely in these cases 
there is an intelligible connection. The end for 
which we strive is present ' throughout : it craves 
completion, and it receives this completion when the 
process is fulfilled. But even granting that there 
sometimes seems an intelligible connection of this sort, 
there are negative instances in plenty. We try to 
be healthy and succeed in becoming so. But is the 
seeking the cause of the result ? On the contrary, its 
success depends upon the observance of the ordinary 
rules of health, and these are proved, if they are 
proved, by the collected and compared observations 
of physicians. Or, again, no one can, by taking 
thought, add a cubit to his stature, though some 
try, and no one has volitional control over any 
muscles other than those attached to the skeletal 
system. Experience is necessary to limit our seeking 
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to paths in which it can be successful. There is no 
a priori reason why it must be successful in these 
paths and not in others, and consequently our know- 
ledge of this species of causation is just as much 
dependent upon experience as any other. 

These arguments are sufficient to prove that activity 
experiences have no apocalyptic message to overcome 
the difficulties and perplexities of causation, but they 
do not prove in any way that such experiences are 
not causes at all, sind that remark holds of Hume’s 
third argument also. It is true that when we try to 
raise our arms the endeavour seems an immediate 
antecedent of the desired effect, whereas, in point of 
fact, an exceedingly complicated physiological process 
intervenes. The implication, to Hume’s mind, is that 
these physiological processes are the real cause, and 
that their precise nature is unknown to us when we 
try to raise an arm. But, in the first place, Hume 
does not give a perfectly fair account of the facts. If 
we try to lift a finger we know that we must contract 
many muscles of the arm. We include these means in 
our striving for the end, or, rather, the end is a con- 
tinuous process which includes these movements of 
the arm, shoulder and neck. It is false, therefore, 
that we are ignorant of the intervening bodily chain. 
We do not, indeed, know it in the way an anatomist 
or physiologist knows it, but we are aware of it in 
the only possible way for us, viz. through kinaesthetic 
sensations and the like ; and I have already argued 
that these kinaesthetic sensations have as good reason 
to be considered real parts of the body as anything 
that the anatomist can observe.' And in the second 
place, if the volition is not the sufficient cause of the 
movement of the arm, it may, none the less, be an 
indispensable part of the process and perhaps the 
most important determining factor. Hume’s argu- 

^ They are characteristic objects of the ‘internal sense’ as that is 
interpreted in Chap. III. 
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ment, therefore, is inconclusive if it be intended to 
prove that there is no reason for supposing activity 
experiences to be causes. They have at least as good 
a right as anything else to be considered part-causes. 

Unless it is maintained that activity experiences 
have some peculiar tidings for the metaphysical prob- 
lem of causality, it is clearly absurd to demand a full 
explanation of all that causation means in order to 
justify the statement that activity experiences really 
are causes. The principle of causation must mean this 
at least, that events in time are connected according 
to rules, so that we have reason to suppose that one 
event makes a specific kind of difference to other 
events. None of them would exist in the way they 
do if the others did not exist at their own determinate 
time, in their own determinate way. Causation also 
implies a selective determination in a special sense of 
these words. Mill’s insistence on the ‘ sum-total of 
conditions ’ has misled logicians into making the 
attempt to seek their causes in the total state of the 
universe at any given time. They might just as well, 
and they frequently do, relinquish the whole notion 
in despair. What we seek to do, in the attempt to 
discover causes, is not to expand our enquiry until 
it embraces all that is, but to narrow it down to 
those points of presumed connection which are really 
relevant. If we want to know why Jones has caught 
typhoid fever we try to discover from what particular 
spot the germs of the fever have probably come. We 
are not concerned with the rest of the universe. If 
we were, there would be little chance of preventing 
Smith and Kobinson from falling victims in the same 
way as their friend Jones. 

In this sense of the words there is no good reason 
for denying that activity experiences really are causes 
and may be taken at their face value. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they cannot claim more than this. The experi- 
ence of ‘ force ’ does not explain causation in general. 
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It is hard to see what it could explain. In any case 
it does not explain regular or necessary connection. 
It is irregular and capricious as far as experience 
goes, and it sometimes succeeds and sometimes does 
not. And we have already seen reason for supposing 
that it is very doubtful whether there really is an 
intelligible nexus between cause and effect even in 
the case of activity experiences. 

Not only are activity experiences causes, but they 
are peculiarly instructive because of the sense in which 
they imply selectiveness, initiation and the possibility 
of genuine novelty. That our seeking is selective is 
too obvious to require comment. We never seek 
everything all at once. And enough, perhaps, has 
been said with respect to initiation. I have tried to 
show how seeking and choosing seem to initiate, and 
now we can see that there is no good reason for 
denying that they really do initiate. It is false, 
of course, that they alone initiate, and absurd to 
argue that they are the only causes in the self or 
in the world. Such a view cannot be seriously 
maintained. They may have preponderating im- 
portance in some selves at all times and in all selves 
at some times. That is the most that can be claimed 
for them. And if either initiation or the possibility 
of novelty meant absence of continuity with other 
elements, or implied that these other elements were not 
past causes of the ensuing process, then their claims 
would have to be rejected. But neither of these 
implications holds in fact, as has already appeared in 
the discussion of initiation. Let me give an example 
of what I mean by the possibility of genuine novelty 
and the way in which it does not imply complete, or 
important, discontinuity. 

How often do we find, in reading the biography 
of, let us say, a great poet, that his youthful flights 
were singularly timid and uninspired ? He is the 
sedulous ape of some other poet, his Pegasus is 
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between the shafts and has cast a shoe. There are 
no symptoms of genius, but only an attempt to 
manipulate metres. And then, of a sudden, a new 
poet is born into the world. The sedulous ape has 
become a master, never again to return to his old 
level. In this case there is a real beginning which is 
not independent of previous events. Without the 
early trials and failures, without the travail of pains- 
taking apprenticeship, the real poet could not be 
born. Novelty, in this sense, is a plain fact of which 
any theory of causation must take account. But it 
is not independent of previous events, nor could' it 
occur without them. 

I have purposely chosen this example because it 
has no special connection with striving or will. There 
was as much seeking and choosing at Ihe stage of the 
sedulous ape as at any other. The new poet is born 
and does not make himself. And this leads to an 
important reflection. When Berkeley and others 
maintain that spirit is essentially active their mean- 
ing is plain. They wish to show the distinctive 
difference between spirit and a moving panorama 
of sense impressions. The history of philosophy sub- 
sequent to Berkeley has emphasised the necessity for 
recognising that distinction. Spirit is not a resultant 
of anything else. It lives and moves on its own 
account. But to say this is very far from saying 
that spirit is all compact of the particular class of 
experiences which we call active, or even that other 
experiences are more dependent on these than vice 
versa. That is an interpretation for which there is 
no warrant. Cognition and feeling play their part 
in psychical life as much as endeavour. They are 
not merely bye -products of endeavour; they are 
causes in the life of mind as much as endeavour. 
They have an independent function in that life ; they 
are existent causes. Sometimes an act of will may 
predominate and seem to sweep the others in its 
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train. Even then it is not the sole cause, though, 
perhaps, the most important. But the other elements 
of consciousness may also predominate in other dis- 
tinctive phases of the life of the self. To pass from 
the independence of the self to the primacy of 
experiences of conation is a salto mortale. This 
point is so clear that it is needless to defend it. If I 
were to try to do so I should begin by pointing out 
that cognition is as selective as conation, that it 
initiates just as clearly, that it lives because of the 
possibility of novelty, that it exhibits a closer con- 
nection between plan and fulfilment than conation 
itself. But such an argument would not really make 
the issue plainer. 

(3) It remains to give a more precise enumeration 
of this special class of activity experiences and, in 
particular, to supply an analysis of will in the 
narrower, which is also the more accurate, sense of 
the word. To illustrate the first point I shall quote 
a passage from the earlier edition of Stout’s Manual 
of Psychology. ‘ Such words as interest, craving, 
longing, yearning, endeavour, desire, purpose, wish 
and will, all mark this characteristic of the process 
of consciousness. All of them imply an inherent 
tendency of conscious states to pass beyond them- 
selves and become something dift'erent, an inherent 
tendency which continues to operate, unless inter- 
rupted by interfering conditions, until a certain end- 
state is reached, which is called the satisfaction or 
fulfilment or realisation of the interest, craving, 
longing, yearning, endeavour, desire, purpose, wish 
or will.’ ' 

It may be true that all the states mentioned by 
Professor Stout have an inherent tendency to pass 
beyond themselves, but some of them are attitudes 
of feeling, not of activity, and the tendency to pass 

^ Manualy p. 64. In the latest edition the whole passage has been 
rewritten. 
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beyond themselves is really their tendency to arouse 
activity proper. We have already seen that desire 
is a feeling attitude, a way in which the subject is 
alfected, though it is so closely connected with 
activity that the two may easily be mistaken. This 
is still more obvious in the case of interest, and it is 
also clear in the instances of craving, longing and 
yearning. We have not, therefore, such an exuber- 
ance of examples as Stout mentions here, but we have 
the facts of consciousness indicated by such words as 
striving, seeking, endeavour, appetition. There are 
some slight distinctions between these, but the 
distinctions {e.g. in the case of appetition) refer 
chiefly to the characteristics of accompanying states 
of the body. We may pass, then, to will itself. 

The exact range of the term voluntary is a matter 
for dispute. Indeed it is perhaps most convenient 
to define the term negatively and say with Mr. G. E. 
Moore* that voluntary actions are those which an 
agent could have done otherwise had the choice been 
open to him. Even on this definition, however, the 
fundamental feature of will is choice or its possibility, 
and the nature of will is seen most clearly in choice 
after deliberation. The question of resolve need not 
receive separate treatment, for it is either identical 
with choice or else means the choice to choose at 
some date other than the immediate present. 

When we deliberate, then, we entertain certain 
alternatives of action as possible objects of choice. 
And we must also believe that these objects can be 
attained through our choice, either directly or in- 
directly. We cannot, strictly speaking, choose, unless 
we believe that the object of our choice is within our 
power. The thought of will implies the thought of 
‘ can ’ ; otherwise there is not will but wish. But 
when we have summed up the advantages on either 
side, and compared them in any way in which such 

^ Ethics (Home University Library), p. 13. 
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comparison is possible, we have not yet reached the 
essence of will. There still remains the element of 
choice or consent — that Jiat of the will which is 
being interpreted, ‘ Let it be done, and done through 
this my choice.’ As the assent of judgment is always 
more than the entertainment of the meaning of a 
proposition, so the choice of the will is more than 
the preliminary deliberation which balances the' books. 
Assent of judgment and choice of will have much in 
common, but they are also essentially distinct, since 
the one is a theoretical and the other a practical 
attitude. If anything can claim to be an experience, 
choice certainly can. If any reliance can be placed 
on observation, then, surely, choice influences conduct, 
determines the current of our psychical life, helps or 
hinders bodily movement. Both for introspection 
and from the standpoint of achieved results choice 
is an active process. 

I am glad, in a matter of this sort, to be able to 
adduce the weighty testimony of Professor James. 
The passage which I am about to quote deals with 
the relation between the assent of judgment or belief 
and the flat of choice. The analysis of the former 
seems to me to exaggerate the importance of emotional 
and volitional characteristics, but that of the latter 
is, to my judgment, true in almost every line and 
syllable. ‘To the word “is” and to the words “let 
it be ” there correspond peculiar attitudes of con- 
sciousness which it is vain to seek to explain. The 
indicative and the imperative moods are as much 
ultimate categories of thinking as they are of grammar. 
The “quality of reality” which these moods attach 
to things is not like other qualities. It is a relation 
to our life. It means our adoption of the things, 
our caring for them, our standing by them. . . . And 
the transition from merely considering an object as 
possible to deciding or willing it to be real ; the 
change from the fluctuating to the stable personal 
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attitude concerning it ; from the ‘ don^t care ^ state of 
mind to that in which we mean business is one of 
the nlost familiar things in life. We can partly 
enumerate its conditions, and we can partly trace 
its consequences, especially the momentous one that 
when the mental change in question is a movement 
of our own body, it realises itself outwardly when 
the mental change in question has occurred. But 
the change itself, as a subjective phenomenon, is 
something which we can translate into no simpler 
terms.* ^ 

What is true of the imperative mood is also true 
of the whole range of endeavour, and analysis can 
proceed no further. But enough has been said to 
furnish some indications of the nature of conation, 
and so to provide 'a basis for the discussion of its 
place and function in the self. Let us, therefore, 
proceed to the consideration of the familiar doctrine 
that the essence of the self is to be purposive. 

^ Prmc'iphs of Psychology ^ vol. ii. p. 569. 



CHAPTER VI 

PSYCHICAL AND PURPOSIVE 

Although the division between psychical and 
physical is not exhaustive/ it is of great importance, 
and the usual course is to maintain that the psychical 
is purposive and the physical non-purposive. When 
we examine the realm of being we find that there is 
a broad distinction in the way in which things behave. 
Behaviour which results from conscious purpose is 
very difi'erent, even to the external observer, from the 
behaviour of mere matter, and there is much in 
the behaviour of organic beings which is so similar 
to purposeful movements, and so unlike merely 
mechanical action that it is usual to call such 
behaviour ‘purposive’ from its analogy to actions 
inspired by conscious purpose. The extension of the 
term in this neutral sense is, of course, legitimate 
and does not call for comment. 

The fact that the presence or absence of indica- 
tions of purpose is the best criterion of the existence 
of mind does not prove in itself that purpose has the 
primacy among experiences. Indeed, the advantage 
of the criterion is chiefly that it is an objective test 
which the external observer can apply, and this is 
clearly an indirect method of describing conscious 
processes. None the less the mere emphasis upon 
the significance of purposive behaviour tends to be 

> Cf. Chap. II. pp. 16-18. 
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an argument for the primacy of purpose, and is 
constantly present in the minds of Voluntarists, 
whether obscurely or explicitly. The claims of pur- 
pose for primacy must therefore be considered from 
this point of view. 

It is unnecessary to challenge the assumption that 
the marks of purpose are really the best indications 
of the existence of mind, and their absence the sign 
of the existence of mere matter. There are some 
monadistic theories, it is true, which maintain that 
everything which exists is a self, and consequently 
that there is nothing in the universe which is non- 
purposive. But those theories must ascribe properties 
to matter which, in the ordinary acceptation of terms, 
it emphatically does not possess. The sun and the 
planets, we believe, and the whole realm of inorganic 
nature pursue a magnificent, if sightless, course with 
unfailing regularity and precision. Their action 
seems at the opposite pole from that of mind. 
Psychical beings strive ceaselessly to protect the 
little corner where they abide, to save themselves 
from extinction, and to perpetuate the species. 
They select what will achieve these ends, and reject 
all else. They adapt themselves to their conditions 
as well asf^hey can. If their movements are ordered 
by general laws, the laws must take account of their 
aims and their interests. To keep their feeble micro- 
cosms intact they will make all sorts of shifts which 
would be meaningless unless nature existed for them 
as well as through them. Their action thus frequently 
appears incalculable, and the unity of their lives a 
unity of individual aims instead of a mere instance 
of general laws. If you put obstacles in the way of 
a lover, he may laugh at you for your pains. Deflect 
a particle, and it will obey without a murmur. What 
wonder, then, that this very marked difference should 
be seized upon as the real differentia of selfhood ? 

‘ De facto purpose,’ as Professor Bosanquet assures 
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us, ‘ is a psychological, temporal and ethical idea,’ ' 
and he seems to imply that its claims may, therefore, 
be slighted. But purpose, even at the humble level 
of psychology, time, and morals, is sufficiently 
ambiguous to invite discussion, and so are ‘end’ 
and ‘teleology.’ They also are ambiguous, as Professor 
Bosanqu,et ably argues, when they are taken at his 
‘ higher ’ level, and he is probably right in asserting 
that the principle of Teleology, when applied to the 
Absolute, vanishes in favour of something else. For 
this reason, as for so many others, it is imperative 
to begin this enquiry by examining the various 
possible meanings of teleology, end, and purpose, 
and the relations between them. 

The most usual and the most natural sense of the 
word purpose^^is that which is implied in conscious 
striving or conscious choice. What we seek to do, 
or what we strive to do, is our purpose. In this 
case we are consciously aware of the end, and en- 
deavour to bring it to fruition. But ‘ purpose ’ and 
‘ purposive ’ are also used in a wider sense, not always 
identical with the natural extension of the term 
‘ purposive ’ which has already been mentioned. In 
the first place the terms are frequently applied to any 
process which appears to be directed to an end whether 
that end be in fact present to consciousness or not. 
Thus instincts are said to be purposive because they 
appear, to an external observer, to be like processes 
which consciously strive after an end. But the 
animal which acts instinctively need not be conscious 
of the end at all. On a still more extended usage, life, 
of any kind, is sometimes called purposive. Or, 
again, the claim is frequently made on behalf of 
certain idealistic theories that they are teleological. 
In this case the reason is that idealists attach so 
much importance to values and ideals in their inter- 
pretation of existence. That is one of the implications 

^ The Priihcvple of Individuality and Value y p. 127. 
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of the simile that the universe depends, in the end, 
on the idea of the good, as sensible things depend on 
the sun. Indeed, those who are idealists usually base 
their belief on this ground. They welcome idealism 
rather because it is a city of refuge for ideals than 
because it exalts ‘ ideas ’ at the expense of matter. 
And there is yet another respect in which idealism 
may be called teleological or purposive. Purpose 
refers to final causes, and perhaps there is no final 
cause except the whole. Idealism insists that the 
cosmos is a perfect whole. In this sense teleology 
means the explanation from whole to part. How is 
it that one and the same term can have such diverse 
interpretations and may be used to justify so many 
theories ? 

The fact is not very difficult to explain even 
with regard to those cases of ‘ finite and outward 
design ’ which Hegel ranked so low. Even in their 
case it is clear that end may expand into something 
like system, and is closely connected with value. 
There are analogies to both in explicitly conscious 
purpose, and extension by analogy seems the essence 
of the argument here. 

It is usual to draw a distinction between end and 
means. Mr. A wishes to cross the Atlantic in order 
to see his friends, and so he books his passage on some 
liner. To distinguish end from means is easy enough 
in such an instance, and it is not difficult to specify 
the characteristics of either. The end is distinct 
from the means, and the means are directed towards 
it ; the means are selected with a view to the end, 
and are adapted to the conditions which render the 
attainment of the end feasible ; and both means and 
end are restricted, specific, particular. But even this 
analysis soon leads us to perplexities and intricacies. 

What precisely is the relation of means to end 
from the point of view of psychical analysis ? When 
the means are external to the end, as in the choice 
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of a steamship or a railway train, the relation seems 
only that the means are instruments for attaining 
the end. But even in this instance Mr. A plans, not 
merely to see his friends, but a whole expedition, and 
the voyage or the journey is an integral part of this 
whole. And how, when we consider a long process 
of striving towards a goal with the hindrances 
incidental thereto, are we dealing solely with an 
instrumental relation, and in what sense is the end 
really distinct from the means 1 Or let us take 
another instance. A student wishes to take his 
degree and prepares himself for examination. If his 
end is only the right to append certain letters to his 
name, and wear a hood, and receive an academic 
benediction, then, no doubt, there is a clear and well- 
defined distinction between end and means. But if 
he has sufficient intelligence to desire the degree as a 
token of efficiency and knowledge, then there is at 
least no temporal distinction between end and means, 
between the proficiency and the preparation, for he 
becomes proficient in so far as he prepares. And, 
again, the degree is not the be-all of his existence. 
It may be merely a means towards obtaining a com- 
petency or it may be that and also an end in itself. 

This example is sufficient to show that means 
and end are often closely interwoven, and many 
writers are driven by these difficulties to deny that 
the ends which we choose are really ends at all. The 
proximate end of any particular choice or striving 
is often far from being an end in itself. Psycho- 
logists usually describe these proximate ends by 
saying that they are the end states of particular 
conative processes, and that, when they are attained, 
one conative process ceases and another succeeds. But 
this account is mistaken. Suppose our proximate 
end is to eat a good dinner. The end state of that 
dinner is the last mouthful of dessert or the last sip 
of coffee. When this is attained the conative process 
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ceases, but the end-state is not the end or aim of the 
process. It is not the object of our striving, but 
only the last state in time. We might as well 
maintain that the aim of a hungry man is satiation. 
He aims, not at satiation, but at a good square meal. 

Accordingly it is maintained that the end of a con- 
ative process should in no respect be regarded as the last 
state in time of that process but as the completion or 
completeness of that process, and in that case every 
part of the process will form part of its completion, 
since all are necessary to it as a whole. Similarly it 
may be held that the end of a process is not satiation, 
but satisfaction, and this again has no specific refer- 
ence to the last state, in time, of the process. These 
views are clearly much more adequate than the former 
(even to express the nature of finite particular cona- 
tions), and I have but one criticism to offer. The 
satisfaction is not the direct object of a conative 
process. It is a feeling attitude which accompanies 
attainment and prompts to fresh attainment, but it 
presupposes that attainment and it is found, not 
sought directly. The principal arguments against 
psychological hedonism -are fatal also to the doctrine 
that satisfaction is the object of choice. We choose 
objects, not satisfaction, except in and through their 
attainment. To get satisfaction we must forget it. 

It is clear, therefore, that the consideration even 
of particular plans brings us near to the question of 
totality, and this implication is still clearer when we 
remember that even the ordinary man does to some 
extent subordinate his particular aims to the plan of 
his whole life. Accordingly any explanation which 
proceeds from whole to part is sometimes called 
teleological ; and wholeness and completeness is often 
said to be the principal characteristic of purpose. In 
this sense anything which acts as a whole in any 
marked or peculiar way is sometimes said to be there- 
fore purposive. 
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And the implication, or the possible implication, 
of value is also manifest. When we choose to do 
anything we ought to choose the action because it will 
bring about more value, on the whole, than any other 
which is open to us. No doubt we frequently act 
otherwise than as we ought. We sometimes know- 
ingly choose to do things which we have no reason 
to suppose will conduce even to our own private and 
particular welfare. But we always consider them worth 
doing from some aspect and from some point of view, 
and this is what appeals to us at the moment of choice. 
Any process, therefore, which is directed towards the 
attainment of value is sometimes called purposive. 

Is the self, then, distinctively a purposive entity in 
some one of these senses or in all of them ? Probably 
every one of these implications occurs at some one 
time or other in arguments upon the subject. In 
modern days, however, most of the discussion centres 
round biology. The behaviour of living beings, it is 
argued, requires the conception of purpose or some- 
thing analogous to it, in order to become intelligible. 
There are two great classes of existent beings, those 
which act mechanically and those which act pur- 
posively, and purposive behaviour either implies a 
self in every instance, or selves form a sub-class of 
purposive beings. ‘ We may then define psychology 
as the positive science of the behaviour of living 
things. . . . We all recognise broadly that the things 
which make up our world of perceptible objects fall 
into two great classes, namely, inert things, whose 
movements and changes seem to be strictly determined 
according to mechanical laws, and living things, 
which behave or exhibit behaviour ; and when we 
say that they exhibit behaviour, we mean that they 
seem to have an intrinsic power of self-determina- 
tion, and to pursue actively or with effort their own 
welfare and their own ends or purposes.’ ^ Let us 

1 M‘Dougall, Psychology (Home University Library), pp. 19, 20. 
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consider this question more precisely in order to 
discover, if possible, why life of any sort should be 
called purposive. The problem of the meaning and 
adequacy of mechanical categories in biological ex- 
planation is, of course, a technical one which can 
only be decided by experts on the subject, if, indeed, 
it can be decided by any one. The layman must 
walk warily and has no right to expect that his 
personal views are entitled to any particular respect. 
But he is entitled to discuss the general nature of 
the arguments adduced and to consider what they 
could prove if they were shown to apply. 

The range of the term ‘ purpose,’ as used in this 
sense, is clearly a very wide one. It must apply to 
physiology as well as to psychology, to plants as well 
as to animals, to digestion as well as to ratiocination. 
This, for instance, is the wide meaning in which 
Schneider uses the term. ‘ When oxygen combines 
with iron and thus produces rust this is not a purposive 
process. But we have behaviour according to purpose 
when oxygen is combined with the carbon in our blood 
and so promotes our conservation.’^ The term 
purpose has here no special implication of conscious 
striving. It means only conduciveness to an end 
which has value. In this sense, any feeling, organic 
or psychical, any impulse or instinct that helps the 
animal in the struggle for self-preservation or the 
preservation of the species should be called purposive. 
The problem is whether explanation in terms of 
purpose is really significant, when analogies are 
pushed so far, and in so many directions. 

The arguments in favour of neo-vitalism — for it 
is these which we are discussing — have a negative 
and a positive side. They state (negatively) that the 
behaviour of living beings cannot be explained in 
terms of mechanism, and (positively) that the ex- 
planation which mechanism cannot afford must be 

^ Der thierische WilU^ p. 24. 
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sought in something analogous to immanent purpose. 
External teleology, the kind of purpose invoked by 
the Argument from Design, is, of course, irrelevant 
to the question since it is perfectly compatible with 
mechanism. God made a machine which works 
according to the Laws of Motion. 

Let us, then, consider the negative arguments. 
The behaviour, even of the lowliest organisms, 
exhibits characteristics to which there is no real 
analogy in the inorganic world, and consequently it 
is a mistake in principle to attempt to explain them 
by categories which have proved their worth in that 
world only. No machine, and no collection of 
particles, exhibits the phenomena of restitution, 
reproduction, adaptation, selection, or persistence in 
a certain direction despite all obstacles. A ship 
cannot regenerate a lost propeller. A newt can 
regenerate a lost leg. ‘ Thus we see that, at the 
very bottom of the evolutionary scale, animal 
behaviour exhibits the two peculiarities which at all 
higher levels also distinguish it from the movements 
of inorganic things, namely, (1) the “total” or 
unitary nature of reaction, i.e. the reaction of the 
organism as a whole with co-ordination of the 
movements of its parts in response to a stimulus 
directly affecting one small part only ; and (2) the 
persistence of the effect of the stimulus, a persistence 
closely analogous to that persistence of varied move- 
ment which in ourselves and our fellows we recognise 
as the expression of a persistent effort after a desired 
end. And to this it must be added that these 
persistent and varied and total or unitary reactions 
of the whole organism are in the main adaptive, i.e. 
of such a nature as to promote the welfare of the 
creature.’ ^ 


1 M‘Dougall, Body and Mind^ pp. 260, 261. This is really a negative 
argument, and it occurs in the chapter entitled ‘ Inadequacy of Mechanical 
Conceptions to explain Human and Animal Behaviour.’ 
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Now before considering the positive side of the 
contention of the neo-vitalists (and they are disagreed 
upon it), we ought to remember that a negative 
argument is of two kinds, and that these kinds carry 
very different degrees of weight. It may be a 
disproof of possibility, or it may be merely a proof 
of failure. If the neo-vitalists could prove con- 
clusively that mechanical categories could not 
possibly explain animal behaviour, then biologists 
would be compelled to seek some other type of 
explanation. If, on the contrary, they could only 
prove that bio^gy is still, in many respects, an occult 
science, and that the principles of nineteenth-century 
biology have not succeeded so well as was expected, 
then the biologist of the twentieth century might 
reasonably seek some other hypothesis, but would 
not be compelled to do so. The lacunae and the 
failures of science are apt to prove themselves far 
from unsurmountable. 

Professor Driesch is one of the best-known ex- 
ponents of neo-vitalism, and he is fully aware of 
this difference in the probative value of negative 
arguments. Indeed, he discriminates between his 
own arguments from this point of view, as a brief 
reference to the first of his recent lectures on The 
Problem of Individuality^ will show. The point 
in dispute is whether a machine can or cannot be 
the source of life, and Driesch admits the theoretical 
possibility that the machine theory could explain 
some of the instances which are prima fade favour- 
able to the opposite view. It is not intrinsically 
absurd, he maintains, that adaptation and immunity 
could be mechanically explained, although there is 
no known machine which can, e.g., produce an anti- 

^ These lectures give a condensed and very clear summary of the argument 
of the earlier Gifford Lectures^ entitled The Science and Philosophy of the 
Organism. The shorter form is better fitted for the purpose of a rapid 
survey like the present. It is also the more recent presentation of the 
argument, and the logic of it is just as clear. 
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toxin to rust. The same is true of regeneration. 
We know of no machine which is capable of restoring 
itself, and so the probabilities are in favoui- of neo- 
vitalism. But there is no direct contradiction in the 
conception of such a machine. 

Driesch contends that the facts are otherwise with 
regard to morphogenesis. He was able to show, by 
experiment, that in certain cases artificial interference 
with the embryo will not affect the normal course 
of the development of the organism, except in the 
way of reducing its size. These experimental results 
were varied and striking, but the mention of his 
early discoveries with regard to the development of 
the sea-urchin will suffice to indicate the logical 
bearing of his argument. ‘ The so-called “ cleavage ” 
of the egg . . . ends in the formation of the hlastula, 
i.e. a hollow sphere built up of about a thousand 
cells, forming an epithelium. If you cut this hlastula 
with a pair of very fine scissors in any direction you 
like, each part so obtained will go on developing — 
provided it is not smaller than one quarter of the 
whole — and will form a complete larva of small size.’ ^ 
Facts of this kind, Driesch maintains, stand in plain 
logical contradiction to the very meaning of a 
machine. A machine is ‘ a given specific combination 
of specific chemical and physical agents,’^ and an 
arbitrary and random disarrangement of a machine 
could not leave its equilibrium unaffected. 

This argument seems inconclusive. In the case 
of the hlastula of the sea-urchin the smallest frag- 
ment which is capable of developing as a whole is 
one quarter of the original hlastula, and therefore 
must contain at least 250 cells by Driesch’s own 
computation. Similarly, in the other cases, the 
fragments must be relatively large and complex. 
If, then, there is no logical contradiction in the 
mechanistic account of the normal development from 

^ The Problem of Individuality^ p. 11. ® Ibid, p. 17. 
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a complete hlastula, it is surely not absurd to explain 
Driesch’s results by saying that fragments of the 
blastula may develop into complete, though smaller, 
organisms in those cases in which the arbitrary dis- 
section of them results in leaving a sample which 
contains all the requisite physical and chemical 
ingredients. The laws of averages would make such 
sampling not intrinsically improbable. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that many of 
the neo-vitalists themselves dissent from Driesch with 
regard to this argument.^ It is impossible to refute 
mechanism absolutely, although some statements of 
the mechanical theory may be intrinsically absurd. 
On the other hand, the negative arguments certainly 
prove that there are great difficulties in the mechanical 
conception, and the principle of the economy of 
hypotheses may be in favour of neo-vitalism. 

The positive formulation of the vitalistic or neo- 
vitalistic argument differs greatly in different authors 
and sometimes does not appear at all. Indeed, the 
negative side of the argument is much stronger than 
the positive. Still, the positive formulations when 
they occur are in strict conformity with the rules of 
inductive procedure. A hypothesis must be framed 
upon analogy ; and it is maintained that the true 
analogy in this case is derived from psychical purpose. 
Driesch, for instance, calls the teleological factor in 
action, which he postulates, a ‘ psychoid.’ ‘ I propose 
the very neutral name of psychoid for the elemental 
agent discovered in action. “ Psychoid ” — that is, a 
something which, though not a “ psyche,” can only be 
described in terms analogous to those of psychology.’ ^ 

^ Cf. J. S. Haldane, Mechanism^ Life, and Personality, p. 27. ‘There 
is no evidence at all that each cell, in growing and dividing in the one 
particular manner which constitutes normal development, is not determined 
by special physical and chemical stimuli peculiar to its position relatively 
to the other cells, and to the external environment. We do not yet know 
what these stimuli are ; but probably no physiologist would doubt that they 
exist, and will be discovered when our methods are fine enough. Hence 
Driesch’s argument for an independent vital force breaks down entirely. 

* The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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He distinguishes this ‘ psychoid ' of action, however, 
from the teleological factor in morphogenesis or 
restitution. For it he reserves the still more neutral 
name of entelechy. Dr. M'Dougall, however, does 
not draw these subtle distinctions. ‘ The embryo 
seems to he resolved to acquire a certain form and 
structure, and to be capable of overcoming very great 
obstacles placed in its path. . . . This power of per- 
sistently turning towards a particular end or goal, 
manifested in these two ways, namely, in growth and 
bodily movement, is the most characteristic feature 
of the life of organisms, objectively regarded. It 
seems to involve essentially teleological determination, 
that is to say, it seems to be essentially of the same 
nature as the striving towards a goal or end that 
runs through all our inner experience, the goal being 
present to consciousness with extremely difterent 
degrees of clearness and fulness. . . . The processes 
seem to be essentially teleological, that is to say, 
they seem analogous to the behaviour of organisms, 
which from analogy with our own experience of 
purposive striving we believe to be prompted by 
psychical impulse and, in the more highly developed 
organisms at least, governed and guided by some 
prevision of the end to be achieved.’ ^ 

Hypothesis rests on analogy ; but some analogies 
are good, and others not so good. Our question is. 
On what grounds of analogy are we led, or compelled, 
to believe that purpose is the essential characteristic 
of all life ? The best way to approach this question 
is, I think, to consider those cases in which purpose 
unquestionably occurs, and then to attempt to dis- 
cover how far there really is an analogy in cases 
which seem more doubtful. And this, as we have 
seen, was the way in which biology quite legitimately 
came to use the word purposive. Granting that some 
behaviour is not a mere reflex but implies conscious 

^ Body mid Mimd^ pp. 242, 243. (Italics mine.) 
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direction and purpose, then any behaviour which 
resembles this in important respects may well be 
called ‘ purposive ’ whether there is proof of conscious 
purpose or not. 

We have every reason to believe that the choice of 
will influences action. Choice and resolve, especially 
after deliberation, demand the presence of rational 
reflection : they are antecedents of the ensuing actions : 
and there is no good reason for denying that they are 
determining antecedents. Here, then, is a case of 
action which is really purposeful and not merely 
purposive, which is due to the psyche and not merely 
to the psychoid. Similarly, as was argued in last 
chapter, purpose in the sense of conscious striving 
after a conscious end does work effects. And it is 
also true that these processes may persist for long in 
face of obstacles, and may try all means of attaining 
their end. They may also be consciously subordinate 
to a general plan of life. But they need not be. 

When, however, we come to the case for the 
psychoid we come to what is really a very weak 
analogy. Let us take, for instance, the whole range 
of instinctive action. The great instincts, no doubt, 
involve conscious striving, a ‘ unitary ’ process and 
the rest ; and their striving is directed towards an 
end. But so far as introspection goes they are 
consciously directed towards a proximate end only, 
and not towards the welfare of the organism as a 
whole or of the species as a whole. Even in human 
experience the instinct of sex at* the time when it 
is strongest is not consciously directed towards its 
biological end — the perpetuation of the species. 
The youth seeks the maiden because he loves her and 
wants her, and not for the sake of his duty towards 
posterity. He does not choose his mate for the 
reasons that actuate the breeder of pedigree stock. 
If he did, there would be no need for the apostle of 
eugenics. And if this is true of the human species. 
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is it not even more profoundly true of other animals ? 
The very perfection of many animal instincts seems 
to show that they cannot, properly speaking, be 
conscious of their end. The male and female larvae 
of the stag-beetle are of the same size, but the male 
larva builds itself twice as big a hole. There must 
be room for its horns to grow, but is it possible to 
believe that the larva has any consciousness of this 
fact ? ‘ Instinct,’ says Hartmann, from whom the 

above example is chosen, ‘ is conscious willing of the 
means to an unconsciously willed end.’ ^ But the 
means are not consciously willed as means. Certain 
ends are chosen which do, in fact, lead to a further 
end which is biologically useful. But this does not 
imply the vaguest degree of knowledge of what the 
biological end is. To say that it is known dimly 
or implicitly is as important a piece of information 
as to say that we all know, dimly and implicitly, 
what life is or what are the implications of Euclid’s 
axioms. 

And if this holds of instinct surely it holds, a 
fortiori, of growth. Each of us, with individual 
variations, grows to the form and stature of a man, 
and each wishes to do so. But we do not, strictly 
speaking, choose or try to do so. Profiting by the 
experience of others we may aid and abet the process 
in various minor ways. We may play games and 
eschew cigarettes. But we do not grow to be men 
by taking thought. The strong and healthy man 
does not try to be strong and healthy in any sense 
in which his weaker brother does not make the same 
attempt. He becomes strong and healthy. It is not 
surprising that conscious purpose should exhibit 
some analogies to bodily behaviour, since the body is 
the instrument of action, and its behaviour is our 
only or our most important clue to the existence of 
any conscious purpose other than our own. But to 

^ The Philosophy of the Uivconscwus^ vol. i. p. 88. 
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suppose that digestion, for instance, or other bodily 
processes of a similar kind, participate in conscious- 
ness even in the vaguest degree is to mistake fable 
for fact. We might as well believe that Menenius 
Agrippa related an actual historical conversation 
between the belly and the other members. And 
when we leave the higher animals and come to 
lowlier animals and to plants, what reason have we 
for attributing anything like conscious purpose to 
them ? 

The ‘ psychoid,’ doubtless, has too much in its 
favour to be summarily dismissed. What I am 
urging at present is that there is a difference in kind 
between that which de facto makes for the conservation 
of an individual or a species, and therefore may be 
represented as a means to this end, and that which 
is consciously chosen in order to bring about this 
result. Nobody maintains, of course, that a beaver 
builds a dam or an infant seeks the breast with a 
conscious foreknowledge of the biological utility of 
such actions, and an explicit resolve to promote that 
utility. If it were so, the infant would have a surer 
and more reasoned knowledge of the nature of things 
than the majority of adult men, and a casual assembly 
of politic rooks in a field have the collective wisdom 
of the British House of Commons. 

It is true that the range of conscious purpose 
extends further than is frequently supposed, and also 
that there is a wide domain of subconscious purpose. 
The evidence which, e.g., has been collected by Freud ^ 
and others concerning the rble of repression in for- 
getting seems to leave no doubt on this head. But 
the realm of the subconscious, by its very definition, 
exhausts the cases in which there is any justification 
for supposing that anything analogous to conscious- 
ness (in an important sense of analogy) enters ; and, 
therefore, it is necessary to remember that there is 

^ Vide his Zwr Psych&pathologie des Alltagslebens and Traumdeutung, 
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much in the sphere of the organic in which there is 
no reason to suppose that any subconscious purpose 
plays its part. When that is the case and there is 
a difFerence in kind, it is futile to speak of purposive 
determination, and, consequently, there is no justifica- 
tion for believing in the primacy of will. Instinctive 
action is an instance in point. Conscious purpose 
enters frequently into such action, and may even be 
present, through inheritance, on the first occasion in 
which the instinct is called into being ; for some 
believe that meanings are inherited. There is, there- 
fore, no need to return to the ancient doctrine that 
Instinct must differ, toto coelo from Reason, or to 
say, with Pope, that when Reason is at fault 

. . . honest Instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit ; 

While still too wide, or short, is human Wit. 

But, on the other hand, conscious and subconscious 
purpose, by themselves, are quite incapable of ex- 
plaining every instinctive action. 

To illustrate this point I may refer to Professor 
Stout’s very interesting discussion of the inheritance of 
meanings.^ It is generally agreed, nowadays, that 
instincts are modifiable through experience of the 
success or failure attending their action. But it 
is still maintained that such complicated actions as 
nest-building, migrating, and the like are performed 
blindly on the first occasion without any prevision of 
the end. That is much more than a denial that there 
is any awareness of the biological advantage of 
performing the action prompted by instinct. The 
chances are that no animal, other than man, is ever 
aware of this. The argument is that the animal, at 
the first time e.g. of nest-building, has no awareness 
whatever of what it is about. It acts from merely 
biological causes. To this Professor Stout answers, 

1 Manual of Psychology ^ 3rd edition, Book III. Part I. chap. i. 
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I think conclusively, that the process has all the 
marks of intelligence on its first performance. The 
animal is alert, attentive, and not merely aware of 
something happening inside it, as it ought to be on 
the purely biological view. Moreover, the fact that 
there is adaptation of instinct through experience 
seems to show that the development is continuous. 
It is a modification of experience through further 
experience, and consequently there is not a difference 
in kind between the first performance and the sub- 
sequent ones. It would seem, then, that instinctive 
action, even at its first performance, implies a degree 
of intelligence which cannot be completely accounted 
for by the previous experience of a particular animal. 
But one of the merits of Professor Stout’s discussion 
is the careful way in which he limits the presumption, 
if not the proof, that meanings are inherited. The 
factors, analogous to conscious purpose, which it is 
necessary to assume as part of the being of instinctive 
action, are very restricted. ‘ It is only necessary to 
assume an awareness of the present state as transitional 
— as something which not merely is but is to be. 
Such rudimentary reference to the future is not 
wholly indeterminate ; it is specific inasmuch as it 
is concerned with the further development of a 
specific situation and, more particularly, of certain 
selected factors within it. It is vague inasmuch as 
the animal has no clue to the particular nature of 
the changes which are to take place. The important 
point is that the situation is apprehended as alter- 
able. This is enough to make conation possible.’^ 
If then the part which purpose, even in the dimmest 
sense, plays in instinct is very restricted, how much 
more is it restricted in ordinary processes of growth, 
alimentation and the like. Why do we need the 
‘ psychoid ’ for all biological explanation ? 

Indeed, if the behaviour of organisms is to be 

^ Manual of Psychology ^ 3rd edition, Book III. p. 356. 
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explained by the concept of purpose, it is by purpose 
in the sense of explanation from whole to parts — 
which is another matter, though not totally devoid 
of analogy to the purposes we know. In that case 
three questions are implied. (1) In what sense is 
explanation from whole to parts legitimate ? (2) In 

what sense is it required for the explanation of the 
organic and not required for the explanation of 
the inorganic, and may not the former sense make 
it unnecessary to believe in the existence of a distinct 
and peculiar ‘ vital ’ or ‘ purposive ’ factor ? (3) Is 

is not possible that the principles of biology need 
not be identical either with those of psychology or 
with those of mechanism ? 

(1) To explain anything is simply to give a 
systematic account of it, and if a reference to the 
whole introduces system in our comprehension of it, 
then explanation from whole to parts is, eo ipso, 
legitimate. In this sense it is legitimate to say that 
inflammation means an increase of the blood pressure 
in a certain area of the organism in order that a 
foreign body detrimental to the organism may be 
expelled or destroyed. Or, again, it is legitimate to 
explain the fact that the brain of a man who dies 
from starvation is still well-nourished as compared 
with the rest of the organism, by saying that the 
brain is pre-eminently important from the point of 
view of the organism as a whole. But it is a different 
thing to examine the matter more closely and explain 
what this teleological factor is. 

The main point to notice is that it cannot be a 
factor or element co-ordinate with the parts. It is 
irrelevant whether it exercises energy or, as is the 
case on Driesch’s theory of the entelechy, it only 
exercises guidance without work. The latter con- 
ception may be useful, even essential, in explaining 
the r6le of consciousness in the production of move- 
ment. If the law of the conservation of energy must 

L 
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apply to the organic as well as to the inorganic — 
and that cannot be proved, though certain experiments 
may show it to be probable — then we must employ 
this conception. But it is always meaningless to 
assert that the whole, as an element distinct from or 
additional to its parts, can either work or guide 
without work. The idea of the whole may guide 
conscious action, because it is possible to think only 
of the general characteristics of the whole, and this 
idea is particular like other ideas, or, rather, the act 
of reference to such a general idea is as particular as 
any other act. But to speak of the whole as an 
entity co-ordinate with other parts is to make the 
whole a particular — as Hegel emphatically maintained. 

Wherever there is systematic connection of any 
sort, there the conception of whole is as necessary as 
that of parts. Whole and part are in fact correlative 
notions for explaining a given set of facts, and neither 
of them are factors or elements in those facts. The 
real question is how far elements in a whole can be 
said to remain the same elements when they enter 
into some other combination. Have we any right to 
believe that the same substances can be parts of 
different wholes at the same or different times ? As 
we shall see when we come to discuss the nature of 
substance, there are several senses in which they can. 

The question itself is one of degree. Transfer a 
brick from one heap to another and it seems obvious 
that the brick remains the same and that the two 
heaps are also, to all intents and purposes, identical. 
Take a brick from its place in a building, however, 
and the building, at least, will seem to have changed. 
Take a cell or collection of cells from an organism, 
and the cells will certainly change. They will become 
mere matter, while the organism, until it can either 
restore the cells or otherwise compensate for their 
loss, will also be affected by the change and cease to 
be precisely the same whole. In every one of these 
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instances a part is taken from a whole. The only 
question is the intimacy of the relation of parts to 
whole. 

It is futile to argue that the question hinges upon 
quality and relation, or to say that when anything 
becomes part of a new whole all that happens is that 
it changes its relations. That may, or may not, be 
the case, but it is just as essential to include relations 
in treating of part and whole as it is to include 
quality. The whole is the parts as they are related 
together, and nothing more. It is not the parts 
considered as an aggregate to the neglect of all save 
numerical relations, nor is it the parts considered in 
other relations. It is not even true that we can ever 
consider the parts separately from the whole. That 
which we call a part when we consider it as a member 
in a whole may be considered ‘ separately,’ provided 
it remains relatively the same when considered in 
itself or as a part of some other whole. 

(2) Accordingly the real difference between organic 
and inorganic categories is only that, in the sphere 
of the inorganic, that which can be considered (at the 
same or at different times) part of different wholes 
remains relatively the same, while, in the sphere of 
the organic, there is not the same relative identity 
but a very marked difference. And as parts and 
whole are correlative, the arguments which hold of 
the parts will also hold, mutatis mutandis, of the 
corresponding wholes. To postulate an additional 
factor, as vitalism does, is at least not logically 
necessary. It may be true that each organism acts as 
it does because it is impelled by some sort of conscious 
self. But, unless this factor can be proved to exist, 
it is not called for in order to explain the different 
behaviour of organic and inorganic in the phenomena 
of restitution, elementary morphogenesis, and the rest. 

But, it may be argued, there is a relevant differ- 
ence. Organisms can assimilate. Grass assimilates 
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the inorganic soil, sheep assimilate grass, and men 
assimilate sheep. How is it possible that the same 
material when assimilated behaves so differently from 
the way it behaves when not assimilated ? If organic 
bodies were formed of a different kind of substance 
from inorganic things then the foregoing argument 
might be justified, but if they are not, and if, as we 
have reason to believe, every body is recruited from 
its environment in such wise that, after a certain 
interval of time, no part of the original substance of 
the organism remains, how is it possible that the parts 
of an organism should behave so very differently 
from the parts of inorganic things ? There is no 
mystery here if a single vital principle continues to 
actuate the organism. Unless it does so there is not 
merely mystery but miracle. 

But is there really any greater mystery here than 
in many other facts which science accepts without 
question ? Is there really anything mysterious (in 
the sense of unusual or irrational) in the fact that 
entities forming part of a certain whole exhibit difter- 
ent characteristics from those which they show as 
members of some other whole ? If a silk handker- 
chief and a piece of amber are rubbed together, 
the result will be that electrical phenomena appear. 
But neither the amber nor the handkerchief is 
itself electrical, and yet there is electricity when 
they are connected in a certain way. It is not un- 
usual to talk of the latent electricity which appears 
on occasion of the rubbing of these two, but 
to talk in this way is not to think. And even 
if the theory were true it would not prove that a 
single vital principle animates each particular organ- 
ism, but only that when certain particles of matter 
become connected in the form and fashion of an 
organic body there latent life will become actual. 
This difficulty, accordingly, is not really serious. 

In short, although the behaviour of organisms is 
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very different from that of inorganic matter, and may 
very well require distinctive principles of explanation, 
it does not follow, in any way, that these new prin- 
ciples are absolutely heterogeneous from the old. They 
need not differ more from the old than, let us say, 
tropism differs from gravitation or electricity from 
the laws of motion. And if they do differ, if it is 
false to call the body, as Descartes did, ‘ cette 
machine composde d’os et de chair,’ if they even, in 
some sense of that much-abused word, deserve to be 
called ‘ teleological,’ it does not follow that this 
‘ teleology ’ can only be explained by postulating the 
influence of a permanent psychical being. If such a 
being were really present neo- vitalism would not 
differ from vitalism except in so far as it expresses 
itself in a more exact and guarded manner. A dis- 
tinct new entity would be presupposed, viz. conscious- 
ness. But there is no sufficient ground for supposing 
that such an entity is always present where life is. 
The reasons for believing so rest on very vague 
analogy, and on analogy which fails precisely at the 
points where it ought to be most helpful. The 
‘ psychoid ’ is a mongrel which skilfully conceals any 
conscious strain. There is no evidence that it is 
conscious in any degree. 

(3) If these arguments are sound, it will follow 
that it is a mistake in principle to maintain that the 
existent universe contains two classes of beings, the 
mechanical and the purposive, if the word purpose 
implies anything that can truly be said to be con- 
sciousness. If we must subdivide in this way we 
should speak of the inorganic, the organic,' and the 
conscious. The conscious, however, when it is found, 
is always found in alliance with an organism, and it 

^ ‘ The organic,’ in this sense, means the whole realm of living things. 
A distinction, however, may be drawn between their organisation and their 
organic constitution, A more accurate usage would therefore be to define 
* organic ’ as meaning carbon compounds, and to mention the characteristic 
of being organised when describing living beings. 
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is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that con- 
sciousness is only a sub-class of life though not 
co-extensive with all life. We shall conclude this 
chapter by discussing the question. But we need not 
dihcuss it at great length, because we have already 
been discussing it frequently. We were discussing it 
when we distinguished the self from the body, when we 
distinguished psychical endeavour from bodily sensa- 
tions which accompany it, when we showed that the 
central role of the body in action was only remotely 
analogous to that of feeling in the self. The nature 
of consciousness is to be a reference to an object. 
That is no part of the nature of the body. It is not, 
as such, conscious, and so far as it enters into relation 
with consciousness its being is to be an object for 
consciousness and an instrument of consciousness. 
The existence of the body may be a necessary con- 
dition for the existence of consciousness, but the 
nature of consciousness is fundamentally distinct 
from that of the body. 

Another distinction which might be mentioned is 
the all-important one that cognitive processes may 
be valid and volitions may be right (from the point 
of view of ethics), while there is no sense in attribut- 
ing validity or moral rightness to processes of the 
body. Any one except a pragmatist or a materialist 
must assent to this statement, and the pragmatist 
would only dissent because he mistakes the way in 
which a process may lead up to and terminate in 
another process for the true awareness of the meaning 
of that process. I do not say that this is a universal 
characteristic of all consciousness. Conscious logic 
is often faulty, conscious action often wicked. The 
laws of logic are not the ways in which men always 
think, or the laws of ethics the ways in which they 
always act. It is not necessary to agree with 
Descartes when he says, ‘ As to the Reason or Sense, 
inasmuch as it is that alone which constitutes us 
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men, and distinguislies us from the brutes, I am dis- 
posed to believe that it is to be found complete in 
every individual.’ ^ But the fact that truth or falsity, 
rightness or wrongness, are characteristic of some 
conscious processes though not of all, while they are 
never applicable to bodily processes, shows at least 
that some conscious processes are not bodily processes, 
and supplements the independent arguments which 
prove that the two are distinct. 

When we come, in a later chapter, to consider the 
unity and continuity of psychical processes we shall 
find still further confirmation of the distinctions we 
have drawn here. Meanwhile, at the risk of repeti- 
tion, I should like to point out the bearing of the 
argument of the present chapter on the general 
question of the primacy of will in the economy of 
the self. If it is maintained that the differentia of 
selfhood, at any level, is that it is purposive, and 
that the absence of purpose distinguishes mere 
matter from the rest of the universe, then it is not 
unnatural to conclude that this distinguishing feature 
is the real essence of any being which is not mere 
matter. And if it is held further that purpose is the 
spring of life, then, because the self is alive, it is easy 
to draw the inference that all experiences are simply 
various manifestations of purpose. The arguments 
of this chapter, if they are sound in any respect, will 
suffice to prove that this interpretation is needless ; 
and so we may pass to the consideration of some 
other arguments in favour of the primacy of will. 

^ Discourse on Method^ Part 1. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PRIMACY OF THE PRACTICAL REASON 

The two previous chapters have shown that the proofs 
of the primacy of will are drawn from a variety of 
sources, and that the ambiguity of the word ‘will’ 
is partly responsible for this result. It may seem 
gratuitous, therefore, to introduce a phrase which is 
possibly still more ambiguous, i.e. the practical reason. 
When Schopenhauer maintains that the will is the 
thing in itself and everything else an appearance 
derived from it, he means by the will an insatiable 
impulse to life, something, in fact, very like Bergson's 
dan vital. This sense of will, whatever it is, is 
clearly different from volition in the narrower sense 
which is peculiarly relevant to ethical choice. On 
the other hand, when Kant tries to prove the primacy 
of the practical reason over the speculative he is 
referring to this narrower sense strictly. Closer 
inspection will show, however, that the difference is 
not so great as might be supposed, at least with 
regard to the way in which these authors define their 
terms. The will, for Kant, is synonymous with the 
practical reason. ‘ Everything in nature works 
according to laws. Rational beings alone have the 
faculty of acting according to the conception of 
laws, that is, according to principles, i.e. have a will. 
Since the deduction of actions from principles 
requires reason, the will is nothing but practical 
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reason. ’ ^ And Kant also says, ‘ The appetitive faculty is 
the faculty of being by means of one’s ideas the cause 
of the objects of these ideas. The faculty which a 
being has of acting according to its ideas is life.’ ^ It 
is strange that any one should have adopted a definition 
of life which implies that honeysuckle, being alive, 
is, through its ideas, the cause of the object of 
these ideas. But thus it was. And although 
causation through ideas is not identical with action 
according to the conception of law, still the gulf 
between them is not impassable. 

For the rest, I have chosen the title of this chapter 
in order to emphasise the precise nature of the 
subject considered in it. I wish to deal with the 
metaphysical arguments for the primacy of will, and 
I shall keep in mind principally the treatment of 
the question during the great constructive period of 
German philosophy. From this point of view it is 
most convenient to follow our authors in chronological 
order. The reader will remember the well-known 
saying that the history of philosophy is thought itself 
taking its time. 

The primacy of the practical reason is the keystone 
of the arch of the Kantian system, at least so far as 
that appears in the first two Critiques. Kant’s 
thesis is that the practical reason has the first place in 
comparison with the speculative, and this assertion of 
the secondary importance of the intellect as compared 
with the will forms the thread of continuity between 
all the arguments that call for mention in this 
chapter, Kant did not, indeed, contend that there 
are two distinct ' entities, the theoretical and the 
practical reason. On the contrary, he held that one 
and the same reason has both a practical and a 
theoretical use. But the practical use of reason has 

^ FuT^damental Priifmples of the Metaphysic ofMoralSy Abbott’s translation, 
p. 29. 

* Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals^ Abbott, p. 266. 
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the prerogative of being the first determining 
principle. 

In ethical choice we are confronted with a fact of 
pure reason, the fact that it is practical. To act 
rightly is to act in accordance with the conception 
of universality, and such action must be universal 
in a double sense, since it must apply to every rational 
being, and also in every possible circumstance. Any 
exception, in either sense, destroys the universality. 
Nor is it enough that the action should, in point of 
fact, be universal in these ways. A man may keep all 
the ten commandments from a wrong motive. The 
important point is that the agent should choose the 
act because of the universality. He must do it 
because he wills it to be universally practised ; and 
so it is permissible to argue that action is morally 
right if and so far as the concept of universality is 
the determining principle. When that occurs we have 
the ‘ fact of pure reason,’ and the existence of such 
a fact must be admitted. True, it may be impos- 
sible to prove that any given action is wholly and 
completely right. Some empirical and, therefore, 
non-rational motives might have helped to determine 
it. Some alloy of self-interest might have entered, 
as in the cases when a man knows that doing his 
duty will also conduce to his own advantage. Such 
an act, according to Kant, would not be a perfect 
instance of ethical action. Universality would not 
have been the sole determining principle. But 
it would clearly be absurd to argue that because 
we can never prove that a given action is completely 
disinterested, we should therefore conclude that action 
is never disinterested in any degree. We may, then, 
admit this fact of pure reason. 

Since the basis of Kant’s argument is the fact of 
moral choice, it seems a clear duty to consider whether 
he really gives an accurate account of that fact. 
Fortunately, however, the most serious objections 
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refer only to the sufficiency of his account, and its 
insufficiency need not affect the validity of his 
further argument. It is true that his conception of 
universality may require reinterpretation. There are 
no good grounds for maintaining that any action must 
be right for all agents in all circumstances. It is 
generally a duty not to commit suicide, but a 
community has a right to anticipate its fate at the 
hands of a savage foe if further resistance is hopeless, 
and capture would involve something worse than 
death. It may be A’s duty to take a holiday after 
working all the summer. It need not be B’s duty, 
for B may have had his holiday, and in that case 
there is a relevant difference. But if Kant mis- 
interpreted the universality implied in right action, 
the necessity of universality, rightly interpreted, 
remains unaffected. Right action is universal in 
the sense that if it is right for A to perform a 
particular action it is also right for B, unless there 
is a relevant difference in B or his circumstances. 

Right action, then, must be universal, but Kant 
was wrong in subordinating value (or goodness) to 
universality, although it is a misunderstanding of his 
position to censure the categorical imperative because 
it is ‘ formal.’ Kant maintained explicitly that every 
act has its material or object.* He did not treat of 
willing in general, but of the willing of this or that. 
What he held was that the specifically moral element 
of an action lies in the fact that it was performed, 
not to attain some particular end, but because of its 
universality. But any action can be universalised. 
It is consistent, whether or not it is psychologically 
possible, to choose to act so as to bring about the 
maximum amount of misery to ourselves and others. 
Universality, then, is only one characteristic of a moral 
act, and value is the other. The act must be chosen 

^ Vide Critique of Practical Peason, Book I. chap, ii., ‘Of the Concept 
of an Object of Pure Practical Reason. ’ 
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on account of its value as well as on account of its 
universality. This, however, is only a qualification, 
not a denial, of the ‘ fact of pure reason.’ The 
universality, and probably the value also, imply the 
presence of reason, and consequently the logical 
grounds of Kant’s argument remain as they were. 

What, then, are these grounds ? The fact of pure 
reason, Kant contends, means that pure reason deter- 
mines action in time or, negatively, that there is 
freedom, since freedom implies the initiation of an 
action in time in a way that is not entirely explicable 
in terms of preceding events in time. Pure reason be- 
longs to the intelligible world, it is the thing in itself, 
it is a noiimenon. Events in time are phenomena be- 
longing to the sensible world. How is it possible that 
the noiimenal world or the world of pure reason, the 
‘intelligible eharacter,’ ean determine the sensible, 
especially in view of two diflBculties; (1) that cause 
and effect, strictly speaking, refer to phenomena only ; 
and (2) that they hold universally of the phenomenal 
world, so that ‘ freedom,’ in the sense defined above, 
seems impossible. How can these two worlds unite 
together in the mysterious bond of the moral 
judgment ? 

The Critique of Pure Reason had shown that pheno- 
mena are the only things which can be known as 
objects. The intelligible world can, therefore, never 
be known as an object. But the fact of freedom (to 
which we have already referred) makes the Practical 
Reason give a clue to the explanation of the world 
which the speculative reason by itself could not 
furnish. The speculative reason shows that freedom 
(or, positively, determination by the noiimenal) is 
possible, but cannot show that it is actual. The 
fact of moral freedom, or of right action, does more 
than this. It shows that such determination is 
actual. The practical reason, therefore, has primacy 
over the theoretical inasmuch as it goes further than 
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the speculative. It gives us fuller light upon the 
nature of the universe and, in particular, upon that 
portion of the universe which we call ourselves. 

The argument is not an easy one to follow, and 
the principal difficulty attaching to it is the very 
perplexing problem of the precise sense in which the 
possibility of noumenal determination (acknowledged 
by the speculative reason) is relevant to particular 
cases of moral choice ; and, clearly, the performance 
of a man’s duty is always specific and determinate. 
Many of Kant’s critics, indeed, maintain that the 
speculative reason (on Kant’s definition of it) cannot 
logically admit even the possibility of freedom, but 
Kant’s consistency, on this head, may be readily 
defended. While we cannot know what noiimena 
are or, in other words, can never demonstrate the 
precise nature of the ‘ intelligible character,’ we can 
know that they are. We can prove that phenomena 
are conditioned, and therefore know that they have 
conditions, although the intrinsic nature of these con- 
ditions baffles the understanding. And so we have 
not merely the noiimenon, but the causa noiimenon. 
Noiimena are the ground^ of phenomena, and 
determine the character of the existence of phenomena, 
although we do not, and could not, know the precise 
manner in which they do this. There is even a certain 
analogy between the determination of noiimena and 
empirical causality. For the noiimenon is the ground 
of the phenomenon, determining how it occurs. It is 
not strictly an antecedent, since it is not in time, but 
it is a condition. And, in this instance, one term at 
least is phenomenal, namely, that which iS determined. 
In causation, in the strict sense, b(?th cause and 
effect are phenomena. 

It is possible, then (indeed we may have reason to 
believe), that the intelligible deterjmines the pheno- 
menal. We cannot tell how it d9es so, but we may 

^ Cf. Critique of 39, note. 
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know that it does so. But it is mucli more difficult 
to see how we can know that this determination 
makes a special difference in particular cases. That 
the whole realm of phenomena (so far as it can be 
called a whole) should be determined by noiimenal 
conditions does not affect particular causal laws. By 
their means we spell out phenomena and phenomena 
only : the noiimenal determination is a general con- 
dition of all phenomenal connection and consequently 
is irrelevant to the special connections between special 
classes of phenomena. But when we come to freedom 
all seems changed. Kant has clearly particular cases 
in his mind ; ^ he speaks of the act of rising from 
one’s chair ; and, as we have seen, no other sense of 
freedom would be relevant to morals. It would seem, 
then, that the specifically ethical facts upon which 
Kant bases his doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
reason are the weakest part of the foundation of his 
system. At the same time it is not unintelligible 
that, although all phenomena are determined by 
the intelligible, some phenomena should show this 
determination more clearly than others ; and a man’s 
acts in the concrete, so far as determined by con- 
siderations of duty, might possibly be of this kind. 

Indeed, a possibility of this sort may obviate an 
objection which, doubtless, has already occurred to 
the reader. The objection is that there is never any 
meaning in saying that reason determines anything, 
determines it to act, that is to say, or causes any 
event to be what it is. An act of volition may cause 
a subsequent movement or train of thought, and this 
act may choose to follow the dictates of reason. But 
reason, in the sense of the intelligible connection, 
which is the ground of the choice, does not determine 
at all. The intelligible connection is there, whether 
we are aware of it or not, whether we choose it or 
not, and if it is a non-temporal connection, as Kant 

^ Vide the TJiesis of the Third Antinomy. 
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supposes it to be, it cannot determine at one time 
rather than at another. But this is exactly what 
the actual volition does. The volition occurs in time 
and determines subsequent action. All causation, 
therefore, even that involved in right action, occurs 
at definite points in time and is therefore, on Kant’s 
theory, phenomenal and not noiimenal. 

But, even granting this, it is clear that reason, on 
Kant’s conception of right action, would determine 
such action in a way in which it does not determine 
other actions, e.g. the actions of a somnambulist. 
It is quite true that this intelligible connection, this 
universality, this reason, cannot be said to be a cause 
in the ordinary sense of the words. But Kant never 
maintained that it was a cause in the ordinary sense. 
On the other hand, reason does determine. If we 
choose a certain course because it is rational, then 
the rationality is a condition of our choice. The 
choice is a conscious choice and refers to the rationality 
of that which is chosen. Unless the choice referred 
to this rationality, and unless the rationality were 
the reason for the existence of the choice, that 
particular choice would not occur. There is sense, 
therefore, in maintaining that reason determines the 
choice of right action. And it is theoretically possible 
that such action could be explained by psychological 
rules of cause and effect, while at the same time it 
would be true that some particular psychical processes 
had also the quality of validity (ethical or speculative), 
and therefore were determined by reason. 

I cannot see, however, that this admission proves 
the primacy of the practical reason. For, in this 
sense of the word, reason determines true belief just 
as surely as it determines right choice, and, indeed, 
the true belief that such and such an action can be 
universalised is a necessary pre-requisite of the^ right 
choice itself. The right choice may certainly deter- 
mine our behaviour with respeet to beings other than 
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ourselves. It will make a diflference to the rest of 
the universe, and the true belief (apart, of course, 
from its expression) will not. But so far as the 
question of determination by reason goes, belief and 
choice are on the same level, and if there is any 
primacy of volition in the life of the self the reasons 
for that primacy are only those reasons for the 
primacy of the experience of activity which we dis- 
cussed in the fifth chapter. 

On the whole, then, Kant has failed to prove that 
the practical use of reason has primacy over the 
theoretical. If his aim were to discover indisputable 
evidence of the way in which reason determines the 
life of the self, he would find this evidence as clearly 
in true knowledge as in right action. And even if 
reason does appear in a purer form in right action 
than in right thinking, since reason dictates in morals 
while in knowledge it only interprets and is indis- 
solubly linked with sense, that in itself would not 
prove the primacy of will. The fact of morality 
would give us more striking evidence than the fact 
of true knowledge, but it would not prove that the 
practical use of the reason is in fact constitutive in 
a sense in which the theoretical is not. It only 
proves that we cannot obtain our evidence as clearly 
in the latter case as in the former. 

It is possible, however, that the Critique of 
Judgment throws further light on the question, from 
the point of view of will in the broad sense of 
purpose if not from the narrower one of ethical 
decision, and in view of Kant’s relation to some of 
his successors, it is necessary to indicate, by means of 
quotations, the precise sense of the terms he uses. 

‘ The Will, regarded as the faculty of desire, is, in 
fact, one of the many natural causes in the world, 
viz. that cause which acts in accordance with concepts. 
All that is represented as possible (or necessary) by 
means of a will is called practically , possible (or 
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necessary) ; as distinguished from the physical possi- 
bility or necessity of an effect, whose cause is not 
determined to causality by concepts (but in lifeless 
matter by mechanism and in animals by instinct). 
Here in respect of the practical it is left undetermined 
whether the concept which gives the rule to the 
causality of the will, is a natural concept or a con- 
cept of freedom.’ ^ Kant proceeds to argue that the 
two realms of Understanding and Reason {i.e. our 
knowledge of phenomena and of freedom) do not 
conflict with one another, but that each plays its 
distinctive part. In saying so he merely restates 
the conclusions of his previous Metaphysic, but he 
enters on new territory when he explains why, for 
the purposes of our knowledge, the two realms are 
not really one whole. ‘ That they do not constitute 
one realm, arises from this, that the natural concept 
represents its objects in intuition, not as things in 
themselves, but as mere phenomena ; the concept of 
freedom, on the other hand, represents in its Object a 
thing in itself, but not in intuition.’ ^ ‘ There must, 

therefore, be a ground of the unity of the supersensible, 
which lies at the basis of nature, with that which the 
concept of freedom practically contains ; and the 
concept of this ground, although it does not attain 
either theoretically or practically to a knowledge of 
the same, and hence has no peculiar realm, nevertheless 
makes possible the transition from the mode of 
thought according to the principles of the one to that 
according to the principles of the other.’ ® The aim of 
the Critique of Judgment is to find the bridge which 
spans these two worlds. 

Accordingly, it is easy to see, if we consider the 
question carefully, that the Critique of Judgment, 
despite its insistence upon teleology and purpose, can 
only throw light indirectly on the question of the 

Critiqiie of JvdgmenU Bernard’s tianslation, p. 7. 

^ Ibid. pp. 11, 12. ^ 12, 13. 
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primacy of will. It does not seek to prove that 
primacy but, on the contrary, presupposes it. The 
causa noumenon, freedom, does determine the causa 
phenomenon, mechanism and desire. The question 
is only how any relationship is possible between things 
so disparate as the objects of sense and the objects 
of reason ? How can phenomenal nature be adapted 
to intelligible nature? And Kant’s answer is that 
some of our experiences serve to show, subjectively 
at least, that such a harmony occurs in fact, and 
therefore it is reasonable to assume that the general 
characteristics of this subjective harmony may furnish 
a clue to the general question of the relation of the 
sensible to the supersensible. In aesthetic judgments 
the beauty of the object contemplated spells a harmony 
between the mere form of that object and our sub- 
jective faculties ; and the purposiveness of nature, 
as seen especially in the adaptation of living things 
to their environment, seems analogous to the harmony 
between our purposes and our environment. Or we 
may put the question in another form. Granting 
that the practical reason has the primacy in the 
determination of the nature of the cosmos, have we 
any analogies in experience for this unity ? Is there 
any intuition which is adequate in any respect to 
symbolise the whole? The answer is that some 
intuitions may be adequate in some particulars, 
though all are imperfect. 

In his discussion of the organic realm Kant 
introduces many of the arguments which the writings 
of the neo-vitalists have made familiar to us, and 
he is much more acutely aware of the philosophical 
significance of his arguments than they usually are. 
To illustrate this I shall quote a passage of some 
length. ‘ In a watch one part is the instrument for 
moving the other parts, but the wheel is not the 
effective cause for the production of the others ; no 
doubt one part is for the sake of the others, but it 
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does not exist by their means, . . . Hence a watch 
wheel does not produce other wheels, still less does 
one watch produce other watches, utilising foreign 
material for that purpose ; hence it does not replace 
of itself parts of which it has been deprived, nor 
does it make good what is lacking in a first formation 
by the addition of the missing parts, nor if it has 
gone out of order does it repair itself — all of which, 
pn the contrary, we may expect from organised 
nature. An organised being is, then, not a mere 
machine, for that has merely moving power, but it 
possesses in itself formative power of a self-propagating 
kind which it communicates to its materials though 
they have it not of themselves ; it organises them, 
in fact, and this cannot be explained by the mere 
mechanical faculty of motion. We say of nature 
and its faculty in organised products far too little if 
we describe it as an analogon of art ; for this suggests 
an artificer external to it. Much rather does it 
organise itself and its organised products in every 
species, no doubt after one general pattern but yet 
with suitable deviations, which self - preservation 
demands according to circumstances. We perhaps 
approach nearer to this inscrutable property, if we 
describe it as an analogon of life ; but then we must 
either endow matter, as mere matter, with a property 
which contradicts its very being, or associate therewith 
an alien principle standing in communion with it (a 
soul). But in the latter case we must, if such a 
product is to be a natural product, either presuppose 
organised matter as the instrument of that soul, 
which does not make the soul a whit more com- 
prehensible, or regard the soul as artificer of this 
structure, and so remove the product from (corporeal) 
nature. To speak strictly, then, the organisation of 
nature has in it nothing analogous to the causality 
we know.’ ^ 


^ Critique of Judginent^ Bernard’s translation, pp. 278-279. 
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The latter part of this quotation shows that Kant 
was fully aware that the aims of explanation are not 
served at all by postulating a teleological factor (or 
a soul) to explain the behaviour of living organisnas, 
while the former part gives an admirable resume of 
the type of argument which we have discussed in the 
preceding chapter. It is probable, 1 think, that the 
conclusions of the Critique of Judgment are too weak 
for the weight of evidence which he brouglit to bear. 
The difficulties of understanding the purposiveness 
of organic life — this purposiveness without a purpose 
— are so great that our intellects cannot cope with 
them. ‘ By the constitution and the principles of 
our cognitive faculty we can think of nature, in its 
purposive arrangements which have become known 
to us, in no other way than as the product of an 
Understanding to which it is subject.’ ‘ Purposive- 
ness in Nature (which, for Kant, means adaptation), 
whether specific or general, can only be thought, he 
maintains, according to the effete principles of the 
argument from design, and these are necessarily 
inadequate. Hence the moral proof of the existence 
of God is ultimately the only one in which our reason 
can rest. There is no way, in the end, in which we 
can adequately represent to ourselves the determina- 
tion of the sensible realm by the supersensible. The 
facts of morality are our only ground for believing 
in this determination, and we cannot, even in this 
case, know how the determination is realised. It 
follows therefore that the basis of the primacy of 
will, if there be such a basis or such a primacy, is to 
be found in the Critique of Practical Reason and 
not in the Critique of Judgment. I have introduced 
the question partly because it explains the historical 
origin of certain post-Kantian arguments in favour 
of the primacy of will, and partly because the argu- 
ments from purposiveness in nature, as we have 

^ Critique of Jvdgmentt Bernard's translation, p. 369. (Italics mine.) 
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already seen in the preceding chapter, seem relevant 
to the issue. There is no warrant in Kant himself 
for supposing so. He is positive in maintaining that 
instinct at least is unconscious, and therefore no part 
of the self or of the will. As we have seen, however, 
his definitions of life and of desire seem very closely 
connected with his definition of will ; and so it may 
be true that if Kant had fully appreciated the force 
of his own arguments he would have remodelled his 
position and accepted much which he in fact rejected. 
Schopenhauer, for instance, accuses the Critique of 
Judgment, not of error, but of incompleteness, and 
he criticises this incompleteness so tartly that we 
cannot help suspecting the presence of motives of 
personal jealousy. ‘ In the Critique of the Teleo- 
logical Judgment, on account of the simplicity of 
the matter, we can recognise perhaps more than 
anywhere else Kant’s rare talent of turning a thought 
this way and that way, and expressing it in a 
multitude of different ways, until out of it there 
grows a book.’ ^ The work, he continues, is incom- 
plete, especially because it fails to seek for a principle 
which ‘ would recognise both in the mechanical 
(according to law) and the apparently intentional 
effects of nature one and the same ultimate principle, 
which might serve as the more general ground of 
explanation of them both. Such a principle I hope 
I have given by establishing the will as a real thing 
in itself; and in accordance with it . . . especially 
in my work On the Will in Nature, the insight into 
the inner nature of the apparent design and of the 
harmony and agreement of the whole of nature has 
perhaps become clearer and deeper.’^ Schopenhauer, 
like the Psalmist, is wiser than his teachers. 

He was not, however, the only successor of Kant 
who believed in the primacy of will. An earlier, and 

* The World as Will and Idea, English translation, vol. ii. p. 156. 
im. pp. 168-169. 
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a greater, was Fichte, who sought to show that the 
being of knowledge itself depends upon activity. His 
metaphysic, certainly, is very different from Schopen- 
hauer’s. Indeed, it seems a historical travesty to link 
their names together, since Schopenhauer rarely missed 
an opportunity for sneering at Fichte, and even at 
Fichte’s personal honesty. But both contended for 
the primacy of will, although on quite diverse grounds, 
and therefore they agree verbally at all events. It 
need not surprise us if we find that some Voluntarists 
agree in no other way. 

The best short statement of Fichte’s views is found 
in his two introductions to the Wissenschaftslehre} 
These views are especially interesting because they 
purport to be an exact philosophical interpretation of 
the self. Fichte did not mean the individual self. 
He did not mean, as Heine unkindly suggested, the 
particular ego called Johann Gottlieb Fichte. But 
the self (more accurately self-hood) must be the basis 
of every idealistic system ; and every system which is 
not idealistic must fail inevitably, according to Fichte, 
because it cannot do justice to the reality of self. It 
soon finds itself forced to degrade the self to the status 
of an accident of the world. A philosophy which 
does not begin with the self can never reach it. A 
philosophy which begins with it can reach everything 
else. The Ich an si^ must replace the Ding an sieh ; 
and the proof lies in the completion of the idealistic 
system. 

Now the fundamental fact in the life of the self is 
the fact of freedom. It is true that we are eonscious of 
a multitude of ideas, which are subject to the law of 
causality, and accompanied by the feeling of necessity. 
These we call Experience or, rather, Erfahrung. 
But it is the business of every philosophy to stand 
above experience in the sense of Erfahrung. It 
seeks to make Erfahrung intelligible, and exhibit its 

^ Published in 1797. 
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real ground. This ground is the absolute spontaneity 
and freedom of the self. ‘ Intelligence as such is 
aware of itself, and this vision of itself is directly 
united to everything which enters into it ; and the 
nature of intelligence consists in this unmediated 
union of being and vision. Whatever is in intelli- 
gence and, in general, the very essence of intelligence, 
is to be for intelligence, and intelligence is only in- 
telligence in so far as it is, in this way, for itself I 
think this or the other object ; but what is this object, 
and how do I appear to myself in this act of think- 
ing ? Only in one way : I bring some determinations 
of myself into prominence when the object is a mere 
fabrication ; or they are present without my aid when 
the object is reality ; and I am aware of thus bring- 
ing them forward or of this being. The objects 
are in me only in so far as they enter into my self- 
cognition ; self-cognition (Zusehen) and being are 
indi visibly united.’ ‘ 

The original fact of the self — or rather, as we shall 
see in a moment, the original act thereof — is some- 
thing still more ultimate than self-consciousness, in 
the sense of SelbstbewUsstsein. The original datum 
is the return of the ego into itself. ‘ It is through 
this act first of all, and through it only, through an 
act upon an act which does not presuppose any 
anterior act, that the ego is originally for itself. It 
is only for the philosopher that it is present as a fact 
because he has already constructed the whole of ex- 
perience.’* But what is the nature of this return 
upon itself ? ‘ It is not conceptual knowledge, for 

that comes into being with the opposition to a not- 
self, and with the determination of the ego through 
this opposition. It is therefore mere intuition.’® 
This original act is called by Fichte intellectual 
intuition, and he regards it as the true and proper 

^ Erste Einleitungt p. 435. 

Zweite Einleitung, p. 409. * Ibid, p. 469. 
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interpretation of Kant’s unity of apperception. But 
although the phrase suggests the primacy of intellect 
rather than that of will, Fichte considers his doctrine 
akin to the practical, not to the theoretical reason. 
The self is first of all an act, and by its action it 
comes to know. The modern reader will find an 
interesting parallel between Fichte and Bergson in 
this connection, not merely with regard to the general 
dependence of intellect upon activity but even with 
regard to details. Let us take this passage : ‘ I 
should like to know how those who in mentioning 
intellectual intuition adopt the fashionable view of 
its nature think of the consciousness of ethical laws, 
or how they could construct the notions of right or 
of virtue which they doubtless possess. According 
to them there are two kinds oi a priori intuition. Time 
and Space, and without a doubt they construct these 
notions in Time, the form of the inner sense : but the 
notions are clearly, on their view, not Time itself but 
a certain filling of Time. But what is this filling of 
Time which underlies their construction ? Nothing 
remains for them except space, and so their “ right ” 
must apparently be something rectangular and their 
virtue round like a circle, just as every concept of 
sense intuition which they construct (as for example 
a tree, or an animal, or the like) are nothing but 
limitations of space. Accordingly they cannot really 
think of right or virtue at all. What then is the 
(real) ground of their construction ? If they pay 
attention they would see that it consists of action or 
of freedom.’ ^ 

In this passage there is an emphasis upon ethics 
which is not found in Bergson, but both agree in 
their insistence upon activity and in their denial 
that space by itself can be the true basis of reality. 
If Bergson is translated into terms of ethics, his 
argument reads as if it were Fichte’s, a fact which 

* Zweite Einleitung^ p. 467. - 
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is not surprising when we remember the relation 
of both of them to Kant. The doctrine that the 
intellect is especially concerned with space and time 
in the sense in which these are employed in physics 
depends, directly, as in Fichte, or indirectly, as 
probably in Bergson,' on that marriage between the 
categories and the forms of sensibility in the Under- 
standing on which Kant insists so pertinaciously. 

But life is wider than Ethics, and therefore, per- 
haps, Bergson is wiser than Fichte. Let us, however, 
consider Fichte’s exposition of his fundamental 
position in fuller detail. As it is impossible to state 
Fichte’s position more lucidly than Fichte himself, I 
shall content myself with giving two somewhat 
lengthy quotations from him ; 

‘ Now this whole procedure of the philosopher 
seems, to me at least, very feasible, very easy, very 
natural, and I can hardly see how it could appear 
otherwise to my readers, or how they could find any- 
thing strange or mysterious in it. It is to be hoped 
that each of them can think himself. It is to be 
hoped that he will become aware when he has come 
to this thought that he has come to something 
dependent upon his own activity, that is to say, that 
he will act. It is to be hoped that he will be able to 
distinguish this activity from that which he sets 
against himself when he considers objects outside 
him, and to find that in the latter the thinking and 
that which is thought are opposed to one another, so 
that his activity must go towards something different 
from himself, whereas in the former connection the 
thinking and that which is thought are one and the 
same, and therefore his activity returns inward upon 
itself. It is to be hoped that he will understand 
that, since the thought of himself arises in this way 
and in this way only, and because, as he finds, quite 

^ Cf. A. Lovejoy, ‘Some Antecedents of the Philosophy of Bergson,* 
MM, N.S. No. 88, pp. 466 If. 
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a different thought arises when he thinks of an object 
over against him — he will find that the thought of 
himself is nothing else than the thought of this 
activity, and the word self nothing else than the sign 
thereof : that the self and an activity which returns 
upon itself are identical concepts. It is to be hoped 
that he will comprehend this, even if he presupposes 
only problematically, as transcendental idealism does, 
that all consciousness depends upon self-consciousness 
and is conditioned thereby. That is a presupposition 
which he must make in any case, as surely as he 
but turns an attentive glance upon himself and rises 
to the level at which he requires a philosophy ; and 
its validity will be shown him categorically in 
philosopliy itself through a complete deduction of the 
whole of experience from the possibility of self- 
consciousness. Accordingly he must think of this 
return upon himself as the presupposition of any 
other act of consciousness, as the condition thereof, 
or, which is the same thing, he must think that 
return upon itself as the most original act of the 
subjects. The reason is that there can be nothing 
for him that is not in his consciousness, for anything 
else in that consciousness is conditioned by this act 
itself, and therefore cannot condition it again in 
the same connection. It is, therefore, for him, and 
entirely unconditioned, and thus an absolute act. 
Accordingly this presupposition, and this thought of 
the self as originally conditioned through itself, are 
absolutely identical.’ ^ 

The second quotation, which is happily shorter, is 
chosen for the purpose of making this activity which 
returns upon itself a little more intelligible. Fichte 
himself admits that it is something too primitive 
(though not in a temporal sense) and too fundamental 
to be adequately explained by intellectual categories. 
These refer to an object, and thus presuppose a stage 

^ Erste Einleitung^ pp. 461, 462. 
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of thought which is derived from, and therefore not 
identical with, the original activity of self-conscious- 
ness. The reader who is to understand Fichte must 
put himself freely into Fichte’s point of view, and 
then the vision will be vouchsafed him. But certain 
descriptive phrases, however inadequate, and however 
cumbered by the implications of language, may set 
him upon the right track and stimulate him to 
exercise his freedom. The most telling passage 
occurs in the first introduction : 

‘ Idealism explains, as has already been shown, 
the determinations of consciousness through the 
activity of intelligence. That on the theory is 
active and absolute, not passive. It could not be 
passive since it is the first and highest ground of 
what it postulates, and there is nothing anterior 
through whose influence it could be said to be 
passive. For the same reason no specific being or 
existence can be ascribed to this activity, since that 
is the result of an interplay of forces, and in the 
present instance there is nothing, and nothing can 
be supposed, with which the intelligence can be 
supposed to interact. Intelligence is for idealism 
a doing {Thun) and absolutely nothing more. It 
should not even be called an active thing {ein 
Thiitiges) since this latter expression implies a 
reference to some species of existence in which the 
activity dwells. . . . Accordingly this is the pre- 
supposition of idealism. Intelligence acts, but, 
because of its own specific nature, can only act in a 
determinate way, and if, abstracting from action, we 
consider the necessary manner of acting, we may 
fittingly call it the law of activity. Therefore there 
are necessary laws of intelligence.’ ^ 

Fichte’s idealism, then, begins with an analysis of 
the Ich an sich, the fundamental act which lies at the 
basis of the intellect as we usually mean and intend 

^ Erste Einleitungt pp. 440-441. 
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it. Whether the foundation is strong enough for 
the superstructure is not our present concern. Fichte 
may have deduced incorrectly from true premises ; our 
problem here is to examine their truth. The relation 
of the Ich an sich to your self or mine is certainly a 
puzzling problem : so, for that matter, is Fichte’s 
account of the Anstoss} Our selves, in particular, 
seem to be born and to die in time and, therefore, 
they are, in a sense, passive. But even from the 
psychological standpoint they are also spontaneous, 
and we may grant, at least for the sake of argument, 
that Fichte’s analysis, if it is true, holds of any 
particular self. He maintains, then, that a ‘ free act ’ 
is the basis of the leh an sich : that this act 
pertains to the practical reason, which is consequently 
the basis of the speculative. Let us examine this 
contention. 

We may admit that the speculative reason, or, in 
other words, conceptual knowledge implies a free act, 
whether this act be interpreted as the prius of the 
conceptual knowledge, or as part of it. It is free in 
the only legitimate sense of freedom. So far as we 
know, the way towards these acts is paved by pre- 
ceding events, but the acts may, none the less, 
initiate a new series. Intellect is partly tied down 
to its object, but only in part. If it be correct to 
say that a free act, an ‘ intellectual intuition,’ is at the 
basis of intellect, then Fichte is right in asserting this 
characteristic of freedom. The act is not a retainer 
to anything else. When it exists, it exists for itself, 
in its own right. 

I confess that I do not see that there is any 
warrant for going behind this element in knowledge. 
Knowledge does not exist merely in fee of the object. 
It refers to the object freely. Fichte, on the contrary, 

^ The Anstoss (shock or collision) is the negative principle which, accord- 
ing to Fichte, makes the original absolute act recoil upon itself, and so 
produce determinate knowledge. 
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main tains that knowledge implies the relation between 
subject and object, and that this logically implies an 
Ich an sich beWd, though not below, this distinction. 
That is the free act returning on its self which posits 
the object. The act is a pnus even of the existence 
of the object, so that being is logically subsequent to 
activity. Omitting the second part of the contention 
for the moment, let us ask whether the first part 
really implies the primacy of the practical reason. 

It clearly does not have this implication if the 
‘ practical reason ’ be interpreted in Kant’s sense, 
which refers chiefly to deliberate choice. We can 
only choose in this way if we know what we are 
about, and therefore Fichte’s act could not will to 
let itself go unless it knew where it intended to go. 
Nor would any other sense of will allow him a better 
chance of success. In any sense in which will is an 
experience it refers to an object, and therefore requires 
an object just as much as the intellect does. If then 
there is primacy of will there is no ground, on Fichte’s 
premises, for believing that the will, as we mean and 
intend it, or as an experience, has this primacy, 
and it is surely gratuitous to add a metaphysical 
ambiguity to the psychological ones which already 
hamper clear thinking. And there are certainly no 
grounds in Fichte’s argument for believing in ethical 
idealism. Freedom, in the sense in which we know 
it, is a characteristic of the intellect as much as of 
the will. If a further free act, in Fichte’s sense, be 
logically implied, then that act is the basis both of 
intellect and will. It is distinct from, and behind, both 
knowledge and will, and is not itself either of them. 

The argument that activity is the basis of existence, 
and prior to it, falls under the same condemnation. 
If Fichte is right, then activity is prior to the exist- 
ence of the seTfi 'but' not' activity as an experience, 
nor will as ah experience ; and it is hard to see what 
other sense of activity could be significant. It is 
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tempting to hold that to be is to be active, but that 
need only mean that nothing can exist unless it does 
something, a statement which is very likely true. 
True, the scholastic maxim ‘ operari sequitur esse ’ 
need not be true in point of time, or in point of logic. 
We have no reason to suppose that things first exist, 
and then begin to move ; and although the motion 
of anything seems logically to imply its existence, 
there is no good ground for supposing that process 
is derivative upon existence. Process may be as 
fundamental, as necessary, and as universal as 
existence, and the extension of existence and process 
may necessarily be one and the same. Fichte’s 
argument, however, is on a different footing. His 
doctrine would seem to be that the subject is the 
logical prius of the subject-object relation. Students 
of philosophy will remember the impasse into 
which he was led in his attempt to provide further 
explanation. 

In passing from Fichte to Schopenhauer, we part 
company with ethics and come nearer to biology. 
The atmosphere is still Kantian in a manner, for 
the will is held to be the thing in itself, and, as we 
have seen, Schopenhauer was jealous of the way in 
which the Critique of Judgment encroached on 
biology and the analogies that can be drawn there- 
from. J/ For Schopenhauer the primacy of will is 
unequivoc^ 'because It is the thing in itself ; the 
intellect must assume a secondary place. But he 
interprets the will which lies at the basis of nature 
with a laxity which makes it almost, if not quite, 
unintelligible. It appears in our consciousness as 
an impulse and a striving towards life, and thus it 
covers all experiences of activity. It also appears 
in instinct, although there it is unconscious of its end. 
When a short man marries a tall girl he does not 
know that the explanation lies in nature striving 
through him to preserve the average. And the will 
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also appears in inanimate nature. The compass 
needle points to the pole because its action, like 
everything else, is the manifestation of will. 

Indeed, Schopenhauer’s most consistent position — 
and he is never very consistent — is that the will is 
in itself unconscious, but that the experience of 
striving comes nearest to revealing its true nature : 
‘The will, as the thing in itself, constitutes the 
inner, true, and indestructible nature of man : in 
itself, however, it is unconscious. For consciousness 
is conditioned by the intellect, and the intellect is a 
mere accident of our being. It is a function of the 
brain. The intellect is the secondary phenomenon ; 
the organism is the primary phenomenon . . . the 
will alone is the thing in itself.’ Schopenhauer’s 
argument, I think, may be stated somewhat as 
follows : There must be a thing in itself, and the 
intellect is incapable of appreciating its nature. On 
the other hand, there is every reason to believe that 
this nature is immediately revealed in will, and this 
general thesis can be made more convincing by the 
proof that, at least in self-consciousness, the will has 
primacy. 

The first truth to realise is that the world as 
presented to us is idea and our idea. It appears to 
us under the conditions of our consciousness, and we 
are immediately aware of it in the form of sensation, 
^.e. as a modification of our own bodies. But sensa- 
tion is not enough. We inevitably go farther and by 
means of the category of cause, with its implications 
of time and space, build a world for ourselves. We 
do so in and through reason, and without reason we 
could not even have precepts. But reason is feminine 
in nature ; it can only give after it has received, and 
the material on which it works is sensation. Hence 
the world as idea is subjective. It is not the real 
world. Mathematics and natural philosophy cannot 
raise us from the clay of ideas. 
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But we cannot be satisfied with this realm of 
ideas : we want more than a world of shadows ; and 
the laws of cause and effect and the other appurten- 
ances of reason cannot bring us nearer the heart of 
things. They show us a crowd of strangers each 
introducing the other as a near relative. We want 
to know how we stand to the whole company. And 
we want to know, if we can, the real soul of each 
member of the company. The laws of nature are 
derivative. They must depend upon an inner spring 
of nature, and the intellect can only recognise the 
laws : the inner spring is beyond its ken. This 
demand for something more than idea is rooted in 
our lives. We are living beings, and yet we appear 
to ourselves under the guise of ideas. We know our 
bodies as idea, and can read their changes according 
to laws of cause and effect. But we are not restricted 
to the way of ideas in perceiving these changes. Our 
bodies are also given to us as will, and thus we have 
the clue to the inner mechanism of the body. We 
are really will : our bodies are nothing but the will 
become visible ; and voluntary action is only the 
visible aspect of an individual act of will. ‘ Pheno- 
menal existence is idea and nothing more. All idea, 
of whatever kind it may be, all object, is phenomenal 
existence, but' the will alone is a thing in itself. As 
such it is throughout, not idea, but toto genere 
different from it ; it is that of which all idea, all 
object, is the phenomenal appearance, the visibility, 
the objectification. It is the inmost nature, the 
kernel of every particular being, and also of the 
whole. It appears in every blind force of nature, 
and also in the preconsidered action of man ; and the 
great difference between these two is merely in the 
degree of the manifestation, not in the nature of that 
which pianifests itself.’ * 

The question is, of course, what right Schopenhauer 

1 The World as Will and Idea^ English translation, vol. i. pp. 142, 143. 
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has to this identification of the will with the thing 
in itself. On one point he is clear. The will is not 
merely inferred. It is not an x, otherwise unknown, 
which is required to fulfil certain conditions : ‘ The 
word will, which, like a magic spell, discloses to us 
the inmost being of everything in nature, is by no 
means an unknown quantity, something arrived at 
only by inference, but is fully and immediately 
comprehended, and is so familiar to us that we know 
and understand what will is far better than anything 
else.’ * It is the prius even of force : for force is 
only an x inferred as the correlate of causation. 
With will it is otherwise; will is the true principium 
individuationis, in itself one and indivisible, lying 
outside space and time and cause. Each man feels 
himself free but must think bimself as determined. 
The reason is that he feels himself to be will, and 
thinks himself as phenomenon. 

Schopenhaufer insists, then, that we do understand 
the will, but not by the way of ideas ; and it follows 
that there is no theoretical difficulty in maintaining 
both that we know will as the thing in itself, and 
that the intellect is acquainted with phenomena only ; 
for the source of our knowledge is different. This 
is the road of escape which is always sought by those 
who adopt a view like Schopenhauer’s, and it is a very 
perilous one ; the intellect and the intellect alone 
can judge whether the will, however known, is the 
thing in itself and the ground of phenomena. Grant 
that we are aware of ourselves as will in a quite 
specific way, and it is still necessary to explain what 
right we have to believe that will is the ground of 
phenomena. If we define intellect, from the start, 
as that which employs the categories of space and 
time and cause, in the mechanical sense, and employs 
no others, then, no doubt, we can proceed to 
depreciate the intellectual powers. But why should 

^ The World as Will and Idea, English translation, vol. i. p. 144. 
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we so define it ? We are manufacturing difiiculties 
by adopting arbitrary restrictions. Moreover, except 
upon this arbitrary assumption, the fabric of 
Schopenhauer’s system melts away. It is true that 
we~Endw ourselves as idea or presentation, i.e. we 
have intellectual awareness of ourselves ; and if the 
intellect is necessarily restricted to the forms of space 
and time conjointly, then our bodies are the only 
sort of ideas which could manifest ourselves. But 
we have seen reason to maintain that our bodies are 
not parts of ourselves, and hence that the intellect 
can not be restricted in the way Schopenhauer 
maintains. Moreover, how can it be maintained 
universally that the will is objectified in the body ? 
As Fichte would say, right would be square and 
virtue circular. If the grounds for our action are 
ethical how can they, as such, be objectified in 
space? And again, it is clear that S chopenhauer’s 
doctrine involves an immense extension~of the data 
supplied by consciousness. He would be the first to 
assert that much of the objectification of will in 
our bodies is not an objectification of conscious will. 
It is will only by analogy, and we have seen in the 
previous chapter how weak this analogy is. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of criticism 
further. If our previous argument is sound, ^hopen- 
hauer has no right to assert either that'^e^knovv 
immediately and unambiguously what will is, oi 
that it is our real nature and explains our life and 
behaviour. If it is a magic spell, then the task of 
philosophy is to purge this spell of its magic. The 
will is not'' a revelation from heaven for the express 
benefit of perplexed metaphysicians. But it still 
remains possible that the will has the primacy in the 
life of the self and that Schopenhauer^guassertions are 
true though these particulM~Teaions for them are 
faulty ; and he makes other attempts to show that 
the will as such is primary, and the intellect necessarily 
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secondary. It may be, then, that we shall be able 
to find valid arguments on this head in Schopenhauer’s 
system, although they are absent in the general 
argument for that system. An appendix to the 
second book of The World as Wil l and Idea is 
devoted to the question of the primacy of will in 
self-consciousness, and we shall turn to it in our 
search for independent arguments. It is pleasing to 
note that Schopenbanex. begins by saying that his 
arguments in this appendix are more important for 
the explanation of the inner man than a multitude 
of systematic treatises on psychology. 

There are twelve separate arguments mentioned, 
but some of them are not really independent of those 
we have already considered. The second of the 
twelve e.g. maintains that will is common to man 
and the animals, while intellect, in any developed 
sense, is man’s exclusive possession. And the 
inference which is presumed to follow is that the 
increasing complication of the human organism 
creates a multitude of wants which compel the 
development of intellect in order that they may be 
supplied. This, so far from being an independent 
proof of the primacy of will, is really an answer to 
a somewhat serious objection, namely, the importance, 
apparently the independent importance, of the in- 
tellect. The reply is consistent enough provided the 
primacy of will has been proved, but otherwise it 
is impotent. Or, again, Schopenhauer maintains 
that a man’s intellect slumbers and is weary, while 
his will is ceaseless and untiring. That is not true 
of will as a psychical experience, for, in that sense, 
it, too, may become nerveless and exhausted. The 
argument is plausible only if the previous metaphysic, 
and its interpretation of will, is accepted. 

Then, again, there are similes which are nothing 
more!. The intelligence, we are told, is like the sun. 
It cfiunot illumine until its rays are reflected by 
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some object. There are, however, some independent 
arguments which require more than a passing mention, 
and I shall select two of them because they seem to 
me to be most important. 

The first of these states that the intellect is only 
the tool of the will. It appears to guide, but in 
reality is determined by the will : ‘ To believe that 
knowledge really and fundamentally determines the 
will is like believing that the lantern which a man 
carries by night is the primum mobile of his steps.’ ' 
The will sets the goal, the intellect only deciphers 
means. The intellect in a way supplies motives to 
the will, but does not penetrate into the secret work- 
shops of its purposes. It is not informed of all the 
facts. Consider how some unexpected joy or some 
momentary success changes the whole current of our 
thoughts : consider how the ‘native hue of resolution’ 
compels the intellect to proceed: consider how emotion 
and excitement, disturbing influences from the will, 
stir the calm pool of intellect till it is lost in a very 
whirlpool of uncertainty. The reality of will presses 
home on us. When and so far as the intellect attains 
its calm impartiality we cease to be real beings. We 
are like the gods on Olympus. When we descend 
into the arena of conflict we become real. If we are 
wounded, we bleed. 

> This type of argument is the strongest that can 
be adduced, 'and it is on it that the consensus of 
psychologists to which I have referred in an earlier 
chapter, principally rests. It does not prove the 
primacy of will, because it refers equally to the primacy 
of feeling. •>'* Schop en^uer’s magic spell is not fpubtle 
enough to disSiaguiah the two. The argument goes 
to prove that the kernel of the self is to be found in 
feeling and endeavour. In these experiences we are 
most real and are moat tensely aware of our personality. 
Hence these experiences are the most real part of the 

^ The JVorld as aiid Ideay Knglish trauslation, vol. ii. p. 44y>. 
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self. The self exists, and its existence is brought 
home to us most prominently in these experiences. 
They are, therefore, its essence. 

It is true that in our feelings and actions we are 
essentially parts of the world. The strongest feelings 
and the most insistent actions are bound up with our 
bodies, and these in turn are in direct contact with 
their environment. The intellect, on the contrary, 
may entertain plans which are bare possibilities, and 
consider universals which cannot be shown to be 
actual through the avenues of sense. But that is 
too little to establish the argument. If the contention 
be that the intellect is a relatively unimportant part 
of the life of most persons, then we may, perhaps, grant 
its truth. Few men devote much time to specula- 
tion, and few are capable of profiting greatly thereby. 
But if it is intended to decry cognition to the 
profit of feeling and endeavour, then surely it fails 
of its aim completely. Let us grant that we seem 
to be most real when we seem to deal with actualities. 
Even then perception has as good a claim as feeling or 
endeavour to deal with them, and the cognitive acts 
of perception are as truly parts of ourselves as acts of 
feeling and desire. The aggressive character of per- 
cepts, which Hume mistakenly called their vivacity, 
is as much a criterion of reality as the feelings and 
strivings connected therewith. An d Schnpenhaner's 
examples do not really affect the argument. An 
unexpected joy changes the course of our thoughts. 
It changes equally the course of our activities and our 
feelings, and we have no ground for believing that 
the joy is the sole agent in the case. It is joy con- 
nected with some new piece of information, and of 
this we must be cognitively aware. Cognition is 
essential to the presence of feeling or endeavour. 
Why, then, maintain that their importance is the 
greater ? 

Moreover, our activities may be directed towards 
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the contemplation of possibilities, and feeling must be 
connected with this process. These feelings and these 
activities may be less strong and less frequent than 
others, but they are not therefore less real. And it 
is an error to suppose that the thought about a possi- 
bility is less real than the thought about what is actual. 
Let us suppose that philosophers and poets contem- 
plate nothing but possibilities. It does not follow 
that the thoughts of Spinoza or Wordsworth were 
less real than those of Napoleon, or that they were 
not selves as well as he. These grounds, I think, are 
sufficient to reject the argument. Cognition is as 
essential to the self as conation or feeling. Unless 
the three elements work together they will not 
work at all, and it is futile to assign the primacy to 
any one of them. The union and the interdependence 
is so close that it is a mistake even to attempt to 
assign them varying degrees of importance. In an 
organism the brain is possibly more important than 
the lungs, although both are essential. But the unity 
of psychical processes is closer than that of the parts 
of an organism. 

Another argument is also of some importance. It 
maintains that in imputing blame to ourselves we 
are so far from reproaching ourselves with defects of 
intellect that we seek to show the presence of these 
as palliations of our offence. We impute our crime 
to ignorance or want of reflection, and in doing so 
consider that we have relieved ourselves, at least in 
part, of our responsibility ; and this fact goes to show 
that the will is the really significant part of a man, 
and is considered to be so by himself and by others. 
Moral excellences, a man’s character, are his real self. 
Excellences of intellect are gifts of nature or the 
gods. They may be rare and precious, but they are 
extrinsic to the man. 

This argument, however, is so far from proving 
the conclusion it desires that it tells at least equally 
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in the opposite direction. When we estimate con- 
duct, then, no doubt, our actions only are relevant. 
Unless we have chosen the action we should rightly 
maintain that we are not responsible. But in the 
instance in question the choice is not in dispute. 
The man who acted in ignorance, or after insufficient 
reflection, does not deny that he chose to do as he 
did. What he maintains is that he had insufficient 
intellectual data for guiding that choice. He did 
not know enough, he did not take time enough to 
reflect. Had he known more, he would have acted 
otherwise. He admits in other words that knowledge 
is necessarily the guide to action. He would admit, 
if pressed, that action is ethically unjustifiable, unless 
it is informed by knowledge. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the choice is more fundamental than 
the knowledge. He is responsible for the choice on 
the basis of knowledge. The fact that he is capable 
of guiding his choice by his knowledge is as clearly a 
part of himself as the choice itself is. True, he may 
urge that he is not responsible, because he could not 
have known this or the other circumstance. That is 
not a matter for himself alone. It may be due to 
chance. But just as knowledge requires an object, 
so responsible choice requires knowledge, and the 
argument, therefore, falls. 

It is impossible to leave this part of our subject 
without considering the theory of one who is often 
proclaimed the chief of the Voluntarists, and has 
even been called the greatest of the pragmatists. M. 
Bergson’s conclusions seem not unlike Schopenhauer ’s. 
Both insist that action is the fundamental reality of 
the self and the world. Both depreciate the intellect, 
and represent it as a tool which, however useful, is 
incapable of coming into touch with reality. But 
while there are broad resemblances between Bergson’s 
conclusions and those of ‘Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung,’ it is doubtful whether there is much 
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more than verbal agreement in the end. And it is 
also doubtful whether Bergson is, strictly speaking, a 
voluntarist. He seeks to dig more deeply into the 
self than ordinary psychological analysis can, and he 
finds, as a result of his excavations, something which 
is perhaps, least inadequately, described by the word 
activity. But whatever this is, it is not conation, 
and it is not volition in the ordinary meaning of 
those words. It is something almost impalpable 
from its very simplicity, and if we try to translate 
it into ordinary psychological terms, it is as much 
cognition as anything else. Bergson’s attempt is not 
to reduce cognition to will but to explain how each 
of them implies, in the last analysis, something much 
more fundamental than either. The intellect, indeed, 
is inadequate, and must be supplemented by intuition, 
but intuition is very far from being mere striving or 
resolve. 

In proof of this position it is enough to give an 
account of Bergson’s analysis of pure perception in 
Matihre et memoire. That is his most important 
book, up to the present, and it lays the foundations 
of his further metaphysics. Pure perception, indeed, 
is not itself mind, since mind cannot exist without 
pure memory also. But it is a fundamental element 
in the analysis of mind, and the roots of Bergson’s 
voluntarism, if they exist, are to be found in it. 

Bergson, like many another philosopher before 
him, sets out from the problem of body and mind. 
The fundamental error, he thinks, is to suppose that 
these two are duplicates, one of another, and it is 
irrelevant in what precise form this duplication is 
held to exist. Epiphenomenalistic parallelism, e.g. 
which asserts that an inert series of sensations some- 
how accompanies and corresponds to a series of 
changes in the brain, is an uncouth miracle, and the 
dualism of common sense inevitably tends to be 
interpreted in the same way. The fact of the exist- 
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ence of the conscious series, not to mention its 
function, becomes absolutely unintelligible. For 
idealism on the other hand (and it is plain that 
Bergson has tlie English empiricists chiefly in mind *) 
it is impossible to explain how the inner circle of 
subjective ideas can ever lead beyond itself. Ideas 
there are, but what of the world ? 

To overcome these difficulties, he thinks it 
necessary to make a more penetrating analysis than 
has yet been made. If we consider our bodies, from 
the scientific point of view, we find that they exist, 
along with other physical things, in space and time. 
They are not separated from other things, but always 
interact with them. They are, in fact, centres of 
action. There is no mystery here. The connection 
between sensory and motor nerves is the fundamental 
'fact for physiology, whether in respect to the cortex, 
or to the centres of automatic reflexes. The efiFerent 
nerves are in touch with the environment ; their 
being is to be a motor response to the environment ; 
and the being of the afferent nerves is to lead up to, 
and to issue in, this response. The characteristic 
function of the body is really to be a centre of 
action which selects. The end-organ, and the nerves 
connected with it, do not react indifferently to all 
stimuli, as protoplasm does to all save magnetism. The 
end-organ reacts primarily to its adequate stimulus, 
the eye to light, the ear to sound. 

Now let us try to set aside the meaningless 
duplication of ideas on the one hand, and a physical 
world in space and time on the other. Let us make 
a concession to idealism. All reality is akin to 
consciousness. There are not two realms, one of 
conscious presentations, and the other of physical 
things. The ultimate reality is something which 
partakes of both, but is neither. We ought to sup- 
pose that space and time, and the matter composing 

^ He is also thinking of Kant in a lesser degree. 
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them, are distorted constructions of the intellect, for 
they are constructions from selected percepts and 
have lost the fundamental continuity of the real. 
What exists, in the end, is an indivisible continuum. 
We may call it an ‘image’ in the effort to get a 
neutral name. Without a doubt the material universe 
itself, defined as the totality of images, is a kind 
of consciousness which interpenetrates in the way 
we find in the depth of our own souls. Space and 
time, and that which is supposed to occupy them, 
cannot attain this union. If, then, we reinterpret 
the facts of physiology from this point of view, we 
find nothing inexplicable, and no duplication. Since 
the ultimate reality is something anterior to space 
and time in the usual sense, we are not, of course, 
concerned with the body in precisely the sense of 
the physiologist. Let us, then, suppose the body 
contracted, as it were, to a mathematical point, and 
all is plain. This point is a centre of action. Per- 
ception is a selection from the continuum. It must 
issue in action, and may be called ‘ action virtuelle,’ 
a sketch of action issuing in action. These terms 
are ambiguous only if we read into them an illegitimate 
intellectual construction. The fundamental reality is so 
simple that it escapes the intellect : ‘ In representing 
reality to ourselves in this way, we do nothing but re- 
turn to the naive conviction of common sense. Every 
one of us began by believing that we enter into the ob- 
ject itself, that we perceive it in itself, and not in us.’ * 
The obvious objection to this analysis would run 
somewhat as follows. Bergson has tried to find 
something more ultimate than mind or body, and in 
so doing he has succeeded in obliterating the distinctive 
meaning of mind. What is more, he cannot invest 
it with that meaning any more. He is like the 
magician in the fable. He has made the well yield 
water, but he has no spell to check the flow when he 

* Matiere et nt4moir6f pp. 31, 32. 
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desires. If we keep to introspection, and there is no 
good reason for doubting its authority, then we cannot 
get behind the fact that there is all the difference 
in the world between action and the entertainment 
or the consciousness of a plan of action. The 
latter may issue in the former. Often, perhaps, it 
seems to have no other office. But it is a distinet 
element which cannot be reduced to action. To say 
that perception, in any sense, is virtual action, is a 
Gontradictio in adiecto if it implies that perception 
is action, and a harmless platitude if it only means 
that perception issues in motor reaction. 

Such an objection is always open to the charge of 
ignoratio elenchi. Bergson has arrived at a point 
of view more ultimate than that of the critic, and so 
he is proof against all missiles save those of his own 
kind. And this, I suppose, is the attitude which a 
defender of Bergson would adopt. ‘ This method of 
treating perception,’ Mr. Lindsay says, ‘ naturally 
raises the objection that we are ignoring the element of 
consciousness and the fundamental difference between 
consciousness and action. But pure perception 
is not regarded as something existing by itself, but 
rather as one of the aspects of all intelligent action, and 
this method of treatment presupposes all along that 
intelligent action is a whole in which the two elements 
of consciousness (which implies time and memory) 
and action (which implies a system of movements in 
space) can be distinguished, each implying the other.’ ' 
This reply hardly meets the point that cognition, as 
an experience, is not activity, as an experience, and 
that the one cannot be reduced to the other. And 
I do not see how that point can be met. Bergson 
may have arrived at something common to all 
experiences and more ultimate than any particular 
kind of experience, but, if so, he is going behind 
will, as well as going behind cognition. 

^ The Philosophy of Bergson^ pp. 166, 167. 
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. It is plain, indeed, that Bergson’s concession to 
‘ idealism ’ involves this implication. He is thinking 
of the duplication between presentations (in Hume’s 
sense or Kant’s) and the physical world (in the 
current scientific sense), and he abolishes the duplica- 
tion by insisting that the ultimate reality is simpler 
than either and partakes of the nature of both. 
It may be so, but, unfortunately, neither of these 
series is mind at all. Both of them are objects for 
mind, an image or presentation as much as a physical 
thing ; and if the two h«^d a common basis and were 
fundamentally akin we should still be as far away 
from mind as ever. Mind can never be represented 
as a series of sensations or images : it refers to these 
as to other objects. Accordingly, Bergson’s analysis 
either omits mind altogether, or else presupposes it 
all the time. The distinction between presentations 
and the physical world is only part of the problem 
of mind and body, and if the more ultimate problem 
is still an enigma it does not become less of an 
enigma by being overlooked. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether Bergson’s theory 
commits him to Voluntarism, since he arrives at 
something far deeper than conscious will as a result 
of his attempt to penetrate into the depths of the 
soul. On the other hand, the broad outlines of his 
general theory are certainly construed according to 
the tenets of Voluntarism, as is especially evident 
in the argument of L’ involution creatrice. Homo 
sapiens is homo faber, and he is homo faher because, 
in the last resort, he is homo agens. The human 
intellect arises from a more ultimate matrix, whose 
nature is revealed in movement and action, and the 
intellect falls under the same condemnation as its 
constructions of physical space and time. The critic, 
however, may be permitted to doubt whether these 
extreme consequences necessarily follow from the 
fundamental basis of the theory. That the develop 
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ment of the intellect depends upon the necessity for 
supplying practical needs, and that these, in their 
turn, depend upon an impulse to be up and doing, 
is, as we have seen, incapable of proving that the 
intellect is the slave of practice now. And the 
grounds for Bergson’s depreciation of the intellect 
seem insufficient in other ways. The fundamental 
continuum, and the interpenetration of the elements 
of mental life, on which he insists with so much force 
and truth, is certainly revealed in action, but is also 
revealed in perception and, according to Bergson’s 
own theory, in everything that is covered by the 
term intuition. But intuition is not mere action, 
just as pure perception is not action, and the primacy 
of will cannot therefore be proved from the fact, if 
fact it be, that action reveals the nerve of the soul 
most profoundly. Moreover it is, to say the least, 
a moot point whether the intellect is really incapable 
of interpreting the fundamental continuity of the 
real. The intellect cannot do more than interpret. 
It cannot perceive or intuite this continuity. But 
it may describe the continuity in terms which imply 
no contradiction, and have both relevance and mean- 
ing. It is very unfortunate that Bergson should 
have devoted so much labour to his destructive 
criticism of intellectual attempts at the description 
of continuity, because this criticism remains the 
weakest point in his argument.^ He does not meet 
the arguments of modern mathematicians and logicians 
on their own ground, and consequently the arrows 
of his argument, if they can fly, cannot pierce. 

^ The proof of these dogmatic statements would, of course, require a 
volume. I may refer the reader to Mr. Russell’s pamphlet, entitled The 
Philosophy of Bergson (which contains a reply by Mr, H. Wildon Carr), in 
order to show that Bergson and his opponents are entirely at cross-purposes, 
and that his arguments do not meet their contention. It is plain that no 
sane theory claims that the intellect is its object, but only that it is capable 
of interpreting that object. And it is an obvious inference from this fact 
that any criticism of the intellect which depends on the assertion that it is 
Static and not dynamic^ is wholly inept, since the interpretation of move- 
ment need not itself move. Unfortunately this criticism seems a popular, 
but not inexact, formula for much that Bergson says. 
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The aim of this and the two preceding chapters 
has been to establish a very simple conclusion. The 
question is whether will, in the broadest or the 
narrowest sense, is the essence of the self, and 
the discussion has proceeded on the assumption that 
the question is one of the interpretation of experiences 
known through introspection. The first step, therefore, 
is to discover the precise nature of the relevant 
experiences, and the second to interpret the meaning 
and function which can be assigned to them. When 
the first step has been taken, it is plain, without 
further argument, that the experiences of will or 
activity are not the only experiences, and that the 
self cannot be said to consist of these alone ; nor can 
such experiences be reduced to any other experiences. 
When, in the second place, we come to interpret 
these experiences, we find that there is no good reason 
for maintaining that they have a primacy over other 
experiences. All are necessary, and none of the 
principal classes of experiences seems to be more 
necessary than the others. This interpretation has 
necessarily involved the discussion of many theories. 
Many attempts have been made to extend the inter- 
pretation of will so far by analogy that it seems to 
be the basis not only of the self, but of the whole 
realm of organic existence. The arguments in favour 
of neo- vitalism are the most important of these 
attempts ; and detailed consideration shows that the 
analogy on which they are founded is extended too 
far to permit of real explanation. And, again, it has 
been held that will is the revelation of some more 
ultimate cosmic principle from which the self draws 
its life in the same way as all else. I have not 
tried to deny that there are such ultimate principles, 
whether Kant, or Fichte, or Schopenhauer or Bergson 
describes them best. But these, if they exist, have 
no closer kinship with will than with cognition or 
feeling. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE SELF AS KNOVVER 

INCE an essential part of the argument in the pre- 
eding chapters was a vindication of the importance 
f cognition in the economy of self-hood, it may seem 
nnecessary to devote a chapter to the self as knower. 
Lnowledge is included in cognition, and if the whole 
e justified, so is the part. Cognition, as we have 
sen, is co-equal with the other elements of experience, 
b cannot be reduced to the others nor shown to be 
lerely a necessary adjunct of them. In short, the 
slf is a republic, at least at the level at which we are 
onsidering it now. Nothing seems to remain, there- 
)re, save perhaps the further analysis of cognition, the 
lore precise statement of its place and function, or 
be criticism of any theories of cognition which imply 
bat it, in its turn, has greater privileges than other 
lements of the self. These questions, important as 
bey are, have also been discussed incidentally. In 
be attempt to discover what an experience is, we 
rgued principally from the analysis of cognition. 
Ve saw that it is an act referring to an object, 
'^e discussed the meaning of the word ‘object’; we 
iw that cognition has various ‘ qualities ’ ^ (including 
ich different experiences as those of entertaining a 
leaning, asserting it, and the like), and that it 
1 a general term implying not merely intellectual 
wareness, but the acts of perceiving, sensing, et id 

^ In the technical sense explained on p. 30. 
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genus omne. Similarly the function of cognition 
has been explained. It is the guide of conscious life, 
whether that be willing, acting, feeling, or further 
thinking. And the third point has also been answered 
by implication. Arguments for the primacy of feeling 
or will are, for the most part, indications of a revolt 
against the primacy of cognition, and the measure 
of truth they contain is sufficient to refute any 
arrogant assertions of the right to a cognitive 
despotism. 

There is another reason why it may seem super- 
fluous to explain, or vindicate, the importance of 
cognitive experiences. Cognition, after all, has pride 
of place in nearly every account of mind which is 
written from the psychological standpoint. Psycho- 
logical text-books treat principally of sensation, 
perception, ideation, conception, even if the writer 
believes conation to be still more fundamental. 
Indeed the term ‘consciousness’ itself is too often 
used as if it meant cognition only, and that is why 
so many writers assume the existence of the element 
of cognition when they try to reduce consciousness to 
conation. They are speaking, they say, of conscious 
striving, and they interpret the word ‘conscious’ as 
if it meant cognitive. In the preceding argument I 
have endeavoured to avoid this mistake. All experi- 
ences are conscious (or subconscious), but not all 
are cognitive. The other classes of experience are 
indissolubly linked with cognition, but they are also 
distinct from it. 

Accordingly the discussion in the present chapter 
must follow along somewhat different lines from that 
in the preceding ones. Of course, there are innumer- 
able problems of cognition, but the fact that they 
are so many makes it impossible to consider them 
all. We must select those which are, on the one 
hand, distinctively connected with the general problem 
of the constitution of the self, and, on the other hand. 
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directly dependent on the analysis of the experiences 
of knowing. The most important problem, from 
this double point of view, is that of the sense in 
which knowledge implies a knower. In one sense 
of the words, the answer to this problem demands 
the whole argument of the concluding chapters of 
this enquiry, since it is the problem of the soul ; but 
certain features of the problem, and certain argu- 
ments which insist upon these features, ought to 
be mentioned in this place. At this stage of our 
enquiry we are concerned with the way in which 
the analysis of distinctive kinds of experiences throws 
light upon the general economy of the self, and so 
we must examine the doctrine that knowledge 
implies a knower on account of certain distinctive 
characteristics of the nature of knowledge as a 
specific kind of experience, and that a direct analysis 
of knowledge reveals the fact plainly. There is no 
precise parallel to this type of argument in the case 
of the other classes of experiences, and consequently 
our enquiry must adapt itself to this difference in the 
subject-matter. Before proceeding to this problem, 
however, it is expedient to take stock of our previous 
conclusions, and it is necessary to consider the 
question of the content belonging to an act of 
cognition in somewhat fuller detail than has been 
attempted hitherto. 

The discussion of the Self as Feeling, and the 
Self as Will, was provisional in several respects. In 
the first place, it was conducted, so far as possible, 
in abstraction from the question of the unity and 
continuity of the self. In the second place, it was 
concerned only with the ex'periences of feeling and 
will, or, in other words, with what has been called 
the ‘ empirical self,’ The phrase is not a happy one 
in some respects ; for it savours of question -begging. 
It is correlative to the ‘ pure ego,’ and perhaps 
neither the ‘ empirical ’ nor the ‘ pure ’ ego can exist 

o 
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separately. And, conceivably, they cannot exist 
together, since a dualism of this kind may be false 
in fact. In any case, the question of the relation 
of the ‘pure ego’ to the ‘empirical self' has not yet 
been discussed because it is the culmination of this 
enquiry ; but a provisional abstraction of the one 
from the other may be readily justified. We are 
bound to begin by considering ‘ psychology without 
a soul ’ in the legitimate sense of the phrase which 
implies merely the provisional neglect of the problem 
of the soul, in so far as that term is interpreted to 
mean that an ego other than experiences must exist. 
We have seen no reason, hitherto, for denying that 
experiences are really parts of the self, and, in any 
case, the interpretation of experiences is the only 
road by which it is possible to arrive at an adequate 
comprehension of the being of the self. Accordingly 
we must begin with the empirical self, although the 
problem pf its ultimate reality remains. 

A further presupposition of the argument is that 
experiences are sui generis, and afford a fixed starting- 
point which cannot, so to speak, be undermined. 
They are known primarily through introspection, 
and introspection shows them to be a distinct and 
peculiar type of being. Let us scan this statement 
a little more narrowly. Experiences are not qualities 
of anything else, e.g. of the body. They may depend 
on the body, but their distinctive features are not 
bodily features. There is an attractive simplicity in 
the view that consciousness, or something akin to it, 
is a quality of all existence, although the quality 
may have very different degrees of development ; 
but the temptation to regard it in this way must 
be strenuously resisted. It is clear on reflection that 
an act of cognition, or an act of resolve, is not a 
quality of, let us say, the brain, in the sense in 
which the weight, or the harmoniousness, or the 
value of the brain are qualities. Experiences are not 
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qualities, but essentially the subjects of qualities. 
In short, they are substantial, and if they are not 
sufficiently self-subsistent to be themselves substances 
or things, they are at least elements in a substance, 
parts of it and not merely qualities of it. 

This is not a verbal point. It is one of the 
principal issues in dispute. But the proof is not 
doubtful. That experiences are not qualities but the 
subjects of qualities may be demonstrated in a line 
or two. Because they are acts of reference, they are 
not universal but particular existences, and if quahties 
are not universal there is an end to any clear or 
important distinction between substance and quality, 
and the word quality is meaningless. Moreover, it 
is futile to argue that experiences are the acts of the 
brain. The brain does not refer to an object, and 
the acts of the brain are movements in space. The 
sense in which knowledge or feeling or will can be 
said to move is merely metaphorical. Introspection 
reveals a new world, and not merely new features in 
an old world. The new world may have arisen from 
the old, and the manner of its emergence may be 
obscure. But of the fact itself there is no reasonable 
doubt. The new world, in itself, affords a starting- 
point which is fixed and substantial. 

Let us pass, then, to more specific problems of 
the self as knower and, first, to the problem of the 
content of cognitive experiences. We are accus- 
tomed to suppose that the mind of man is infinitely 
complex, rich with the most varied ideas, fuU, in 
short, of content. The analysis of this essay, on the 
contrary, seems to rob mind of these contents, or 
at least of cognitive content. An act of cognition 
seems to become a mere apprehending point, in itself 
colourless or, to use Mr. Moore’s phrase, diaphanous. 
There are indeed differences in the ‘ quality ’ * of cogni- 
tion. An act of assent, e.g., differs from an act of 

^ In the technical sense explained. 
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doubting. But that, surely, is a very jejune estimate 
of mind’s estate. The wealth of mind seems to con- 
sist in its ideas, and the wealth of any particular mind 
in the range of ideas in which it is at home. In 
conformity with our analysis, however, we must 
maintain that all such presentations, however sub- 
jective, are not, in the strict sense, parts of mind at 
all. Acts of cognition refer to these presentations, 
but do not contain them ; and the specific contents 
of the acts, except for differences of ‘ quality,’ seems 
to be a tenuous thing which defiea description. The 
diflBculty seems more pronounced in the case of cog- 
nition than in that of feeling or will. There seems 
more body in the latter when abstraction is made 
from the object to which they refer. Such abstraction 
is essential when the problem in dispute is that of 
the content of the self ; and an act of apprehension, 
regarded in abstraction from its object, seems to have 
lost most of the marks of distinctive particularity. 

This seems a serious difficulty. It is easy to main- 
tain that the act of mind which refers to one object 
is different from an act of similar ‘ quality ’ which 
refers to another object. Does not the act of perceiv- 
ing blue differ from that of perceiving green, even 
granting that no act is ever, in itself, either blue or 
green ? Is it not evident that the act of perceiving 
a circle is, qua act of perception, different from the 
act of perceiving a square, although neither act is in 
itself spatial ? Perhaps it is so, but how can we 
prove it ? Each act refers to a different object, but 
it is possible to specify the difference between them 
in one way only, and that way is to specify the 
objects. The awareness of blue differs from the 
awareness of green, because we are aware of blue in 
one case, and aware of green in the other. So it 
might appear that the acts, perhaps, do not differ 
inter se, except numerically, and that the only differ- 
ence is in the objects. 
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Indeed, the seeming obviousness of the qualitative 
difference between acts referring to different objects 
may be due to confusion. Take the case of the 
square and the circle, for instance. We cannot per- 
ceive a square without making certain bcular adjust- 
ments, and these adjustments are different from those 
which are implied in the perception of a circle. 
When we perceive either of these we are aware, 
not merely of the square or the circle, but also, at 
the same time, of certain bodily movements which 
the analysis of space -perception has brought into 
great prominence. All this, however, is irrelevant to 
the mental acts themselves. The adjustments, from 
the point of view of cognition, are only presentations 
of which we are aware in the same sense as the square 
or the circle. They are not parts of the perceiving 
mind, and consequently the fact that they must 
always accompany the acts of perceiving the square 
or the circle does not prove anything concerning the 
intrinsic nature of the acts themselves. 

To raise the question at all may seem a reductio 
ad ahsurdum of the whole position, and there are 
many who would say that the conception of the mind 
as an apprehending point is intrinsically absurd. In 
a way it is absurd, because it is the product of over- 
refinement of analysis. The mind is not merely 
cognitive, and even its cognitions, its knowledge, 
form a system. But, neglecting this, it still seems 
true that our analysis robs the mind of something 
peculiarly its own. The reply, however, is even 
more obvious. Can an act ever be identical with 
its object, can our thoughts of blue be blue, or our 
thoughts of the chimera non-existent ? If they cannot, 
and it is plain they cannot, how can the characteristics 
of the object be said to belong to the mind ? It is 
impossible to say that ‘content’ or ‘meaning,’ in 
the ordinary sense of the idealists, is part of mind. 
For meaning, if it is not an act, is what is meant, 
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and content, if it is not the reference to the object, 
is something contained in the total object of cognition 
at any time. Are sensations, perhaps, vehicles of 
knowledge, and contents in that sense ? They are 
vehicles in the sense that the mind may pass through 
them to physical and other substances, but they are 
not, therefore, parts of mind, any more than the 
train which is a vehicle for conveying me to Dublin 
is a part of me or my body. No phraseology will 
alter facts, and it is unwise to use any for purposes of 
concealment. • What we ought to do is to realise that 
some objects are mind -dependent in a way that 
others are not. Other men are not dependent on 
a finite mind, God is not and the stars in their 
courses are not. But the brightness of the stars and 
the colours of the human countenance may possibly 
be thus dependent, and, perhaps, the primary qualities 
as well as the secondary. The precise sense in which 
these are mind-dependent is a different matter. On 
some theories they are a sort of joint product produced 
by the interaction of mind and its environment, and 
so are existent entities which mind has helped to 
fashion. On other theories they are only fragments 
of the real, and are mind-dependent in the sense that 
the limitations of the subject account for the fact 
that just these fragments, and no others, appear at 
any given time. But on either theory no image, or 
sensum, or percept is part of mind, however much 
it may owe its existence, as a seemingly independent 
entity, to the observing mind. There is no robbery 
in the case, but only greater precision. 

One argument on the question is especially 
celevant because it points the way to the new set 
)f topics which confront us. Mental acts, it is said, 
must differ qualitatively if association, apperception, 
and similar processes are to be intelligible. It is 
dear that association is not of things as they are in 
bhemselves. It is a personal matter varying with 
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the experience of the subject who associates. Things 
are connected in various ways, but we associate 
only the connections we have noticed, and if the way 
in which we originally noticed them was erroneous, 
that error will continue in our associations. It 
would seem, then, that the explanation of the laws 
of association must be sought in mind and not in the 
objects themselves. But it is equally clear that we 
do not associate mental processes as such. We do 
not associate acts, but the objects of acts. Let us 
choose an example of association at random, I think 
of the fountain-pen before me, then of gold, then of 
chryselephantine statuary, then of Athens, then of 
Cleon, then of the Glracchi. I associate, therefore, 
not my mental acts, bnt certain things and persons, 
and each link in the chain of association is determined 
by some connection which I have previously noticed, 
or think I have noticed, in these objects. The nib of 
the pen is made of gold, Cleon and the Gracchi were 
democrats of different types, and so forth. It would 
seem, then, that the ground of the association must 
be found in the mental processes, each of which must 
specify some particular object ; and, in that case, 
since every cognitive process must refer to an object, 
it is natural and inevitable that the association should 
refer to, should be of, objects. But unless each act, as 
an act, has a distinctive character in virtue of which it 
refers to a distinctive object, how could such association 
be possible ? The acts are the only mental processes 
concerned, and if they did not differ as acts anything 
might associate anything. Similar arguments hold 
for apperception. 

These are strong arguments, perhaps conclusive. 
The denial of them implies the formulation of some 
positive theory of association which will explain the 
facts at least equally well, and it is very hard even 
to suggest such a theory. I should like to suggest, 
however, though very diffidently, that there is at 
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least one other possible alternative. It may be that 
association is both of and through presentations, and 
that the mind only enters in so far as it has already 
contributed to the being of these presentations. On 
certain assumptions, at any rate, presentations are 
real, and they might very well behave according 
to their own laws.* So far as the hypothesis of 
psychical dispositions is rendered plausible by its 
connection with its physical correlates in the brain, 
that type of explanation would seem to refer to 
presentations at least as much as to psychical acts. 
By presentations, in the present connection, I mean 
sense data, images and the like, and I shall return to 
this obscure and difiicult question later. For the 
present it is enough to say that each specific mental 
act has probably a specific difference according to the 
different object referred to. But if so, this difference 
can only be defined through the characteristics of the 
object. 

There are many arguments which attempt to 
prove that the direct analysis of knowledge implies 
a soul substance in a special sense. Knowledge is 
thought to imply a soul which is something more than 
a plurality of cognitive acts, however closely these 
are connected together. Such arguments lead us 
into considerations which we have hitherto refrained 
from discussing, though they will occupy us much in 
the sequel. They are drawn, of course, from a great 
variety of sources, and are not restricted to the 
analysis of cognition. But sometimes it is held that 

^ If this theory is true it implies that presentations, as presentations, 
have an existence of their own, although mind may contribute to the 
making of them ; and this view raises formidable difficulties. If presenta- 
tions have an existence distinct both from mind and the physical object, 
then not only is the manner of their production unexplained, but the reality 
of the physical object becomes hypothetical. If, on the other hand, the 
physical object is only a descriptive name for a collection of presentations, 
somehow connected together, the problem of error seems to become insuper- 
able. A presentation must be what it appears, and nothing else appears 
according to this theory. Even if this difficulty were overcome, others 
would remain ; vide C. l5. Broad, Perception^ Physics and Reality (especially 
chap, hi.). 
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tlie analysis of cognition shows directly and con- 
clusively that there must be a knower over and 
above acts of knowledge. The form in which this 
argument is stated usually implies ulterior considera- 
tions which we must neglect for the moment, but 
the nerve of the argument need not be dependent 
on these implications of its form. 

One of the clearest statements is Lotze’s, and we 
may therefore examine it. The self, he says, cannot 
be simply the result of the confluence of a number 
of components destitute of any centre. ‘ Inner ex- 
perience offers us the fact of a unity of consciousness. 
Here then is . .• . the unassailable ground, on which 
the conviction of the independence of the soul can 
securely rest.’ ^ And Lotze proceeds to develop this 
point. It is false to say that a psychology without 
presuppositions should be a psychology without a 
soul and should speak, to begin with, of sensations 
or ideas only. ‘ A mere sensation without a subject 
is nowhere to be met' with as a fact.’ * Movement 
presupposes matter, and similarly a sensation pre- 
supposes the subject which has it. It is true that 
reflection alone convinces us that every sensation 
expressly implies a conscious self. We often forget 
ourselves, so much are we absorbed in the content of 
our sensations, but that fact does not alter our verdict 
when we come to reflect. And there are other 
instances of cognition which dispel any lingering 
doubts which the analysis of sensation by itself 
might leave. ‘ Any comparison of two ideas which 
ends by our finding their contents like or unlike, 
presupposes the absolutely indivisible unity of that 
which compares them : it must be one and the same 
thing which first forms the idea of a, then that of &, 
and which at the same time is conscious of the 
nature and extent of the difference between them. 

‘ Metaphysie, English translation, vol. ii. p. 169. 

» Ibid. 
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Then again the various acts of comparing ideas and 
referring them to one another are themselves in turn 
reciprocally related ; and this relation brings a new 
activity of comparison to consciousness. And so 
our whole inner world of thoughts is built up ; not 
as a mere collection of manifold ideas existing with 
or after one another, but as a world in which these 
individual members are held together and arranged 
by the relating activity of this single pervading 
principle. This then is what we mean by the unity 
of consciousness ; and it is this that we regard as the 
sufficient ground for assuming an indivisible soul.’^ 
This conclusion, he continues, is necessary. The 
unity of consciousness cannot be merely the com- 
bination of component processes. Even if we could 
thus speak of a centre of unity of an organism or 
machine (which is not the case), we must employ a 
different conception in the realm of the psychical. 
In this instance we have on our hands a totally new 
fact. We have a subject which brings together and 
compares its states. The investigator compares the 
states in the unity of his own consciousness. Even 
if this subject were, as Leibniz maintained, a central 
monad, it would still have a distinctness and an 
individuality as compared with the other monads. 
Accordingly we cannot dispense with the soul, and 
the best and clearest way of stating this result is to 
say that the soul is a simple and indivisible substance. 
Lotze, as we have seen, maintains that he uses this 
expression ‘ in all innocence,’ i.e. neglecting meta- 
physical perversities. Substance is but ‘ the general 
formal designation of every way of producing and 
experiencing effects.’ ^ ‘ The fact of the unity of 

consciousness is eo ipso at once the fact of the 
existence of a substance.’ ® 

The main stress of the earlier part of the argument 

’ Metaphysic, English translation, vol. ii. pp. 170, 171. 

^ JMd. p. 175. » Ibid. 
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lies in its rejection of presentationism. The self 
must certainly be more than a collection of sensations 
or ideas if these words are used, as they should be 
used, to mean the material of cognition. There is 
the reference to the object as well as the object itself, 
and we have already insisted on this point so 
frequently and so emphatically that further re- 
capitulation is useless. Indeed we have gone so far 
as to maintain that presentations, in themselves, are 
not parts of the self at all or, strictly speaking, states 
of it. They are for the self, not of it. They may 
be subjective, but that is quite a different matter. 
We are at one, therefore, with Lotze in his rejection 
of presentationism. 

Again Lotze maintains that the substantiality of 
the self is identical with its unity and indivisibility. 
We may therefore, in the present instance, confine 
our attention to the unity and indivisibility and 
neglect the general problem of substance. His 
argument, then, is (l) that the indivisible unity of 
consciousness is seen most explicitly in a single act 
of comparison, (2) that there is a unity of these acts 
of comparison themselves, (3) that the essence of the 
knowing self is an activity which holds together the 
objects or ideas compared. 

It is true that, in an act of comparison, the objects 
compared must be held together, and since we can 
compare the most diverse things, the main reason for 
the selection of the given objects must lie in the 
self, not the objects. And again, in any act of com- 
parison there is a clear unity of knowledge as well as 
in the process of comparison. The objects are held 
together, and a connection is found between them. 
When, in a judgment, we assert that there is a con- 
nection between two or more terms of a proposition, 
it is implied that the unity of terms in relation is 
something ultimate. The proposition does contain 
terms, and it does contain a relation, but it cannot 
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be reduced to terms and relation. It is the unity of 
these, and that is the simplest fact of the case. And 
similarly the act of assertion in such an instance 
cannot be reduced to the simple apprehension of the 
meaning of the terms and the relation involved. It 
is an assertion of their unity and implies a corre- 
sponding unity in the act of the self. There is 
therefore a very distinctive unity in the cognitive 
self when it frames a judgment of comparison. Such 
a unity, again, may be called indivisible for the 
very plain and sufficient reason that every unity is 
indivisible. The constituents of a unity may be 
discovered by analysis, but analysis is not division. 
Division destroys a unity. Analysis makes it in- 
telligible, and is subject throughout to the control 
of the unity which is analysed. 

We may say, then, that the cognitive self, at any 
given moment, is an indivisible unity ; but it does 
not follow that Lotze’s reasons for his conclusion are 
as sound as the conclusion itself. The distinction of 
cognition from its object is not proved by the unity 
of cognition. On the contrary, there is an equal 
and a corresponding unity in the object. When, as 
a result of comparison, we discover an objective 
connection, there is, as we have shown, a unity 
in the object. The object (let us say, the proposi- 
tion) is a unity of terms in relation. This unity 
is not made by the act of comparison. The act 
of comparison may arrange the material which 
we wish to investigate, but this arrangement does 
not make the unity. The self is distinct from its 
object not because it is a unity, but because the 
object of knowledge is never the same as the know- 
ledge itself. And again, the unity or the indivisibility 
of the self does not demand that the self contains 
no multiplicity. There is no unity worth the name 
which does not contain multiplicity. It is not very 
easy to see precisely what Lotze’s contention is, but 
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there are indications that he meant something like 
this : ‘ In an act of comparison we connect certain 
disiecta membra together, and, as a result, obtain 
a unity. This unity cannot be accounted for by the 
disiecta membra themselves. We must therefore 
suppose that the self is an indivisible unity, and that 
this single active unity produces the result of com- 
parison and presents us with a whole.’ If that is 
his theory it ought to be rejected. In the first place, 
knowledge is not an activity of arrangement at all. 
In the second place, it need not be a single principle 
in the sense of a principle bereft of multiplicity. So 
long as it is a unity the conditions of the argument 
would be satisfied. In the third place, there is unity 
in the object as clearly and unmistakably as in thp 
self. Consider the consequences if there were not. 
If the unity of the objects of knowledge depended 
upon the activity of comparison it would cease when 
that comparison ceased. The world would be con- 
nected by the accident of individual thoughts. Lotze, 
so far as one can see, is referring to an individual 
self, and so no other deduction is possible on his 
theory. If he were speaking of God’s thoughts (or 
M’s thoughts, as Lotze puts it), the problem might 
not appear so hopeless. The real world is that 
set of objects which are held together in unity by 
the continuous knowledge of the divine self. But 
God’s presentations are not our presentations, nor is 
His knowledge ours. Where, then, does our world 
come in ? Lotze has proved that the self cannot be 
the unity of the objects of experience. Has he 
proved that it must be more than experiences ? 

Moreover, when Lotze says that ‘ the various iicts 
of comparing ideas and referring them to one another 
are themselves, in turn, reciprocally related,’ he seems 
to introduce a fresh and a serious difficulty. If the 
unity of ideas compared implies a self distinct from 
these ideas, then, surely, the comparison of the unities 
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thus obtained will require a new and distinctive unity 
of self to compare them. In terms of Lotze’s definition 
it will require a new, simple, and indivisible substance, 
and we should therefore require a plurality and a 
hierarchy of selves until we reached an arch-self which 
compared all ideas and all the lesser unities implied 
in the construction of particular judgments. Lotze 
would reply, of course, that it is one and the same 
unity which compares particular objects and constructs 
the whole world, but the statement quoted implies 
that the acts of comparison can themselves be com- 
pared, and if every comparison implies a unity over 
and above that of the objects compared (and that 
is his argument), then he has no right to deny the 
manifest consequence. He cannot say that we find 
on reflection that the unity of the comparison of 
objects and the unity of the comparison of these 
acts of comparison is one and the same ; for that, 
in its turn, implies that a unity can be discovered, 
not made, through an act of comparison, and in that 
case the unity found in objects compared would not, 
by itself, presuppose a self ; all of which goes to prove 
that Lotze’s conclusion is better than his arguments 
for it. He has proved that psychical processes exist, 
are connected and must be distinguished from their 
objects. He has proved nothing more. 

It may be maintained, however, that the existence 
of self-consciousness proves that the knower is more 
than his cognitive experiences. Particular acts of 
consciousness might be seen, by an external observer, 
to form a unity. He might see that they were not 
a mere bundle, but must cohere as an individual 
psychic centre. But then this centre has the peculi- 
arity of being aware of its own unity. It is self- 
conscious,' and as consciousness must be distinguished 
from self-consciousness, so the self must be distin- 
guished from its consciousness, whether that con- 
sciousness is a unity or not. 
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Now the relation of consciousness to self-conscious- 
ness is something of a problem, because self-conscious- 
ness may mean so much. Does it mean, as the 
scholastics declared, that the self, unlike everything 
else, has the peculiar property of being totally reflected 
upon itself? Is it identical with Leibnizian apper- 
ception ? That, as is well known, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the highest grade of monads. There 
are monads which are bare monads. They have a 
minimum of perception and appetition, but only a 
minimum. Next to them come souls which possess, 
in addition to perception and appetition, the faculties 
of attention and memory. But above this is the 
realm of spirit whose differentia is apperception or 
self-consciousness. That is the index of rationality. 
‘ These souls have the power to perform acts of reflec- 
tion, and to consider what is called the ego, substance, 
soul, spirit, in a word, immaterial things and truths.’ ^ 
Such spirits can know God and the eternae veritates. 
Is it, again, that which is vindicated in Kant’s deduc- 
tion of the categories, the ‘ icf^ denke ’ which must be 
able to accompany all my representations ? Or is it, 
as with Hegel and some Hegelians, Absolute Spirit, 
that synthesis of idea and nature which Hegel, with 
splendid audacity, attains through the infinite labour 
of the Notion ? These views, I suppose, have much 
in common, but they also differ. And if we had 
thoroughly discussed them we should also have dis- 
cussed the whole range of philosophy. 

For clearness’ sake I propose to distinguish self- 
consciousness from self-cognition, and to discuss the 
latter. By self-cognition I mean simply the knowledge 
which we can obtain of ourselves by introspection, 
together with the deductions that can be drawn from 
this knowledge. Self-cognition, on any theory, is the 
basis, or at least the criterion, of self-consciousness. 
When we are capable of performing this reflection, 

^ Gerhardt, Die phUosophisehen Schriften von G, W, Leibniz^ vi. 600. 
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this self-cognition, when we not only know, but know 
that we know, when we can notice that our experiences 
are parts of ourselves, when we can know ourselves 
as ourselves and as distinguished from all else, then 
we have attained a stage of rational, clear, coherent 
thinking which is symptomatic of a high, if not the 
highest, level of mind. This level, with its implica- 
tions, is called self-consciousness, and since much of 
our consciousness at this level is not concerned with 
itself at all, but rather with the eternae veritates, it 
follows that self-consciousness is much wider than self- 
cognition. It is on the possibility of self-cognition, 
however, that the argument which we are now dis- 
cussing depends. Does the fact of self-cognition show 
that the self is more than its experiences, cognitive or 
other ? 

Self-cognition, then, is an act of knowledge re- 
ferring to the self. Such an act cannot be part of 
the series to which it refers, and therefore (it may 
seem) we have grounds for distinguishing the ‘ pure ’ 
from the ‘ empirical ’ ego, the ego which is essentially 
subject from the ego which may be object. We have 
seen that acts of cognition, and other psychical pro- 
cesses, are not primarily objects of consciousness, but 
may become so. They are such objects when there 
is self-cognition. An act, however, can never refer 
directly to itself. Does it not seem, therefore, that 
there must be an arch-ego to make self-cognition 
possible? The ultimate judge cannot be its own 
object. 

I do not think the consequence follows. In any 
act of self-cognition the object is a series of experi- 
ences, and that series must form a unity, if it is a 
self. As we shall see, there is a self, not merely 
because there are experiences, but principally because 
these form a distinctive kind of unity. In self- 
cognition, of course, it is my self which I cognise, 
and so there seems to be the contradiction that the 
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act of self-cognition and its objects must be part of 
the same unity which is cognised. 

But is there really any contradiction ? It never 
happens that the whole self is present to us in self- 
cognition. That would be impossible because the 
self of which we are aware to-day also existed yester- 
day, and we have forgotten much of yesterday. It 
will also, this same self, exist to-morrow in all prob- 
ability, and we do not know what the morrow will 
bring forth. There must, therefore, always be in- 
ference as well as direct revelation. The question is 
not whether we can ever envisage the whole series of 
our lives, but whether what we do envisage is part 
of ourselves, and how we can extend this by inference. 
Now there are certain criteria of self-hood which it 
will be the purpose of the rest of this essay to discover, 
and our principle is that any experience w’hich has 
these characteristics is part of the individual unity 
which we call ourselves. 

If we have formed the habit of introspection, it 
will follow that when we take stock of our lives or, 
in other words, perform an act of self-cognition, we 
find that previous acts of self-cognition are parts of 
the self. They are as truly parts of the self which 
is past as any other acts which we performed. 
They have the marks of self-hood, and are com- 
mingled in the unity of experiences which is the 
only self we can discover when we reflect. It follows 
from this, not only that an act of self-cognition need 
not be on a different level from other psychical acts, 
but that we have no evidence that it could be on 
any other level. If we are aware of ourselves as a 
unity we must really be a unity ; if we are aware of 
a previous act of self-cognition as part of this unity, 
it must really be such a part and not anything 
else. And since we can infer that the unity of 
the past may be continued to the future, we can 
make the same inference to acts of self- cognition 

p 
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which cannot be their own objects at the time they 
are made. 

One objection remains. It may be said that to 
know, and to know that you know (which is an im- 
plication of self-cognition), must be one and the same, 
since, if they were not, there would be an infinite 
regress. And it is true that there would be an endless 
regress for any one who cared to continue the process 
of introspection of previous introspections endlessly. 
But that would be only a tedious superfluity, and 
there is no implication of a vicious infinite. To 
know is the prius of knowing that you know. Cog- 
nition does not logically depend upon self-cognition, 
nor one act of self-cognition upon the next. 

In conclusion it is necessary to mention a slightly 
different, though cognate, type of argument which 
Mr. Bertrand Eussell brings forward : ‘ When I am 
acquainted with “ my seeing the sun,” it seems plain 
that I am acquainted with two different things in re- 
lation to each other. On the one hand there is the 
sense-datum which represents the sun to me, on the 
other hand there is that which sees this sense-datum. 
All acquaintance . . . seems obviously a relation 
between the person acquainted and the object with 
which the person is acquainted. . . . Thus, when I am 
acquainted with my seeing the sun, the whole fact 
with which I am acquainted is “ Self-acquainted- with- 
sense-datum.” 

‘ Further, we know the truth “ I am acquainted with 
this sense-datum.” It is hard to see how we could 
know this truth, or even understand what is meant 
by it, unless we were acquainted with something 
which we call “I.” It does not seem necessary to 
suppose that we are acquainted with a more or less 
permanent person, the same to-day as yesterday, but 
it does seem as though we must be acquainted with 
that thing, whatever its nature, which sees the sup 
and has acquaintance with sense-data. Thus, in sojne 
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sense it would seem we must be acquainted with our 
Selves as opposed to om: particular experiences.’ * 

This argument expresses in a chastened and modi- 
fied form what other writers are apt to express much 
more sweepingly. Mr. Russell does not claim that 
he is directly aware, by introspection, of a self which 
is other than, and irreducible to, particular experi- 
ences. What he says is that it is possible to prove 
indirectly, from the fact of introspection (or self- 
cognition), that knowledge involves a self which is 
not the process of knowledge, and he does not pretend 
to know what this self is, or how long it must con- 
tinue. Such ignorance is strange. Introspection, 
although fallible and difficult, is frequent enough, 
and if it is possible to demonstrate that introspection 
always implies a self in this sense, then it is very 
surprising that, when we have found where the self 
must be, we are still unable, by precise inspection, to 
tell what it is. 

The argument, I think, proceeds on a false assump- 
tion. It seems to imply that the experience of being 
acquainted is only a relation, an analysis which is 
false if and so far as acquaintance is a cognitive act. 
There must be a relation between the act and the 
object, but this relation is not the act itself. When 
the self is acquainted with a sense - datum, its 
acquaintance is not a relation between the self, on 
the one hand, and the sense-datum on the other. 
The primary relation, at all events, subsists between 
the act of acquaintance and the sense-datum, and 
this relation is simply that the acquaintance is of 
the sense- datum. The fact that such a relation 
holds, does not imply that any term other than the 
acquaintance exists. Accordingly the argument is 
irrelevant if it is meant to prove that the self is 
more than its experiences, and perhaps Mr. Russell 
did not try to prove that. But if the self is the 

^ The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 79-80, 
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unity of these experiences, then we do know what it 
is, and need not speak with Mr. Russell’s reserve. 
It is ‘ more or less permanent,’ because the unity of 
experiences persists through time. 

That, however, is a problem for the sequel ; and 
so we may pass to the new set of questions implied. 
As we have seen, time and again, the unity and 
continuity of the self, and the conception of the 
soul which makes this unity intelligible, are the most 
important problems at issue. Indeed the discussion, 
up to the present, has been little more than an 
introduction to these fundamental questions. 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE UNITY AND CONTINUITY OF THE SELF 

Unity and continuity are the most distinctive 
features of the selves which we know. Detached 
experiences, if they exist, are not a self. To be parts 
of a self they must conspire together with other 
experiences to form an individual, continuous unity. 
And our discussion may seem seriously defective, 
because it has delayed so long before coming to this 
central problem. As Bergson might say,^ the 
‘ penetration mutuelle ’ of ideas is the essence of the 
self. The multiplicity contained in the self, he 
would continue, is something sui generis ; indeed, 
the self can only be represented, not thought, as a 
whole of parts. The distinction into parts is 
superficial, a sort of picture thinking which borrows 
a misleading plausibility from the associations of 
space and mechanics. And we may agree that the 
unity of the self is specific and distinctive. It is a 
more controlling and pervasive unity than any other. 
To describe the self as a unity is to say too little, 
unless we specify the particular kind and degree of 
unity which we mean. We might even say that the 
unity of the self preponderates over its multiplicity, 
were it not that such a statement would inevitably 
mislead. Unity and multiplicity, whole and parts, 
are always correlative. A part is meaningless unless 
the kind of whole of which it is a part is specified, 

1 See, e.gr., Les DomUes immMiates de la Conscience ^ pp. 100 fF. 
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Accordingly the method of exposition adopted in the 
previous chapters is defective only if it is misinter- 
preted. Psychical experiences are parts of the self, 
but that statement has no meaning unless it is under- 
stood to imply that they are parts of the kind of whole 
which the self is, and of no other whole. 

On this assumption, and on this assumption only, 
it is legitimate and expedient to begin, as we have 
done, with the parts of the self (or, rather, with the 
parts of the empirical self). The chief danger of 
such a course of procedure is that it may represent 
these parts as simpler and more self-sufficient than 
they really are. We have spoken, for instance, of 
acts of cognition, acts of feeling, acts of endeavour, 
and have illustrated them by the simplest possible 
examples. But in reality they are parts of a very 
complex process and, in most cases at all events, 
they bear the traces of this complexity in their very 
being. An act of perception, for instance, seems 
a very simple matter. We perceive a tree, or a 
blackbird, or a ruin. Any one can do it. Where is 
the problem ? But if we consider the very complicated 
meaning of these relatively simple instances, if we 
consider the multitude of subtle signs implied in 
such very obvious acts of recognition, we can easily 
see that these acts are, in reality, permeated with 
complications and reveal the stigmata of long develop- 
ment. And what holds of perception will also hold 
of any other psychical process. 

The same result follows if we remember the point 
at which our analysis began. We began not so 
much with isolated acts as with the content of the 
self at any given time. We tried tou discover what 
is revealed in a cross-section of conscious life, and we 
found that this cross-section contained a unity of 
cognition, feeling and endeavour. Thereafter we 
tried to examine the nature of these processes more 
carefully. But this mode of procedure cannot 
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possibly be final because the unit from which it 
starts, the cross-section it describes, is quite arbitrary 
and chosen merely for purposes of convenience. The 
cross-section is only a mathematical line. It has 
no breadth ; and if we so interpreted it that it had 
breadth, if we maintained, for instance, that our unit 
was the ‘ specious present,’ the procedure would still 
be arbitrary. It may be true that the passage of 
consciousness is something like the movement of a 
bird. It is an alternation of flights and perches.' 
The perches seem to focus the results of the previous 
process, and to hold them together in a single unit 
of time which occupies a sensible duration, and is 
called the specious present. But, even in this 
instance, the flights and the perches are continuous. 
The flights are not gaps in consciousness, nor are 
they mere means to the perches. To continue a 
metaphor that is already overstrained, the momentum 
of the flights quivers through the perches. To drop 
metaphor, no section, or set of sections, of psychical 
life constitutes an individual self. 

At the same time it is not altogether useless to 
analyse these fragmentary glimpses of the self. The 
general type of unity which is found in any moment 
of its existence pervades its whole life. The life of 
the self is a unity of cognition, feeling and endeavour. 
These elements are continuously present ; they must 
exist whenever a self exists ; they develop together, 
and decline together. And so in our discussion of 
the unity and continuity of the self or, in other 
words, of personal identity as that appears in con- 
crete experience, we shall consider cognitive unity, 
conative unity and affective unity respectively, 
remembering the while that these distinguishable 
strands of unity are themselves connected. 

Some preliminary explanation, however, is essential. 
While it is true that the three principal modes of 

^ James, PHncvpUs of Psychology ^ vol. i. p. 243. 
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consciousness develop together, and that they imply 
an interconnected development, it is false that the 
development of the three is parallel in every respect. 
There must inevitably be some correspondence be- 
tween them, but just as, at any given moment, one 
of these elements may preponderate over the other 
two, so it may show a relatively permanent predomin- 
ance in a given person. Some men and women, as 
we know, are prevailingly emotional. The passionate, 
the artistic, the poets and the mystics agree in this, 
widely as their emotions differ in kind and in value. 
Others, again, are prevailingly reflective and in- 
tellectual. They are the classics, not the romantics. 
They keep their emotions in check. They look 
before they leap, if, indeed, they leap at all. And, 
finally, there is the energetic type which is determined 
to do something, whether that something is worth the 
doing or not. Of such are the Marthas who wipe 
invisible specks from immaculate silver. 

In such instances it usually happens that the 
predominant ‘ faculty,’ to employ a useful if maligned 
term, sweeps the others in its train. The poet is not 
a mere mass of feeling, or the aesthete all compact of 
sentiment. Both of them think, and both strive. 
Their thoughts, however, are, for the most part, 
concerned with their feelings, and their endeavours 
are towards those feelings. We do not expect 
Wordsworth to be a formal logician, or Turner a 
speculative genius. And so of the rest. The whole 
mind of Martha has a different trend from the whole 
mind of Mary. But although we should frequently 
be right in classifying our acquaintances according 
to some distinctive type, we should even more fre- 
quently be wrong. It seems absurd to think of Milton 
or Spinoza smoking a pipe, and yet both were accus- 
tomed to do so. It is false to assume that these great 
men, in their normal lives, felt nothing but the rarefied 
pleasures of the intellect. Some things may conform 
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to type, but selves have a provoking habit of diverg- 
ing from it. It is not only in matters of religion 
that Davie Deans is constrained to be a Deanite. 
Keen speculative powers are sometimes conjoined 
with delicacy of feeling, but sometimes they accom- 
pany, if not mere sensuality, at least a surprising lack 
of sensitivity. There is no measure wherewith to 
mete these things. Human beings diverge in this 
respect as much as in others. The most diverse 
attainments sometimes accompany one another and 
sometimes do not. Philosophers and novelists and 
mathematicians are not usually good men of business. 
But the India Office had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
Mill or Peacock, or the Mint with Sir Isaac Newton. 

The same kind of consideration may supply us with 
another salutary warning. It is true that the unity 
and continuity of the self is more intimate than any 
other sort of unity or continuity which we can discover 
by experience. None the less, that intimacy of union 
can be so exaggerated as to contain more error than 
truth. The human self, we say, can look before and 
after, can reduce its information to system, can plan 
large enterprises and carry them through. That is 
true. There are many who can do these things, but 
there are more who either do not or cannot. We read 
of dual or multiple personalities, not only in fiction, 
and we are surprised ; but we ought not to be so 
much surprised as we are. The lives of many of us 
show a wanton disregard of unity. Traits of character 
appear which seem totally out of keeping with the 
general trend of the life, and often it seems impossible 
to say that a particular life has a general trend at all. 
To maintain that human personality is a complete 
and balanced unity is about as absurd as to argue that 
every member of the human species is a sort of com- 
pound of Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Henry Lawrence. 

Remembering these provisos we may now proceed 
with our task. Let us consider, first of all, the cognitive 
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unity of the self. The various cognitive experiences 
of a self have a certain unity and continuity. The 
evidence for that unity is to be found in the comparison 
of the results of introspection, and of what is directly 
remembered. And there are general arguments which 
go to prove that any experience, to be an experience 
at all, must imply a considerable measure of unity. 
The most famous and the strongest argument, on this 
head, is Kant’s deduction of the synthetic unity of 
apperception. W e may, therefore, begin by considering 
it, more particularly in the form in which it appears 
in the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. 

The aim of this famous deduction is to prove that 
knowledge of any sort is impossible unless there is 
unity both on the side of the object and on that of 
the subject. The deduction in the first edition, unlike 
that in the second, begins its analysis from the sub- 
jective point of view. Our ideas, Kant maintains, are 
phenomena, and if he does not mean that they are 
modifications of mind, he at least implies that they 
pertain to the internal sense. The form of the internal 
sense is time, but to say that ideas are in time is not 
a sufficient account of the matter. We must be con- 
scious of the temporal relations of these ideas in order 
to represent them as a unity, and this consciousness 
of relation in time cannot be given by its mere 
occupation of time. An idea, as an occurrence in 
time, lives for a moment and then vanishes. To be 
aware of its connection with preceding and succeeding 
ideas in time, i.e. to be aware of its temporal relations, 
demands that 'we should b6 aware of it, and its pre- 
decessors, and its successors all together. There 
must, in other words, be a synthesis which runs 
through this manifold of ideas and grasps them 
together in a unity. This synthesis is called the 
synthesis of apprehension. 

That, however, is not enough. Our ideas are con- 
nected together by certain laws of association in such 
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wise that when two ideas have frequently occurred 
together, the occurrence of the one inevitably brings 
about the recurrence of the other. But it is impossible 
to explain this fact in terms of association only, for 
the very good reason that the subjective connection 
which is association presupposes an objective connec- 
tion as the condition of its possibility. ‘ Supposing 
vermilion were at one time red, at another black — at 
one time heavy, at another light ; were a man changed 
first into one, then into another animal — were our 
fields covered on the longest day, at one time with 
corn, at another with ice and snow — then my empirical 
faculty of imagination would never have had even the 
opportunity of thinking of the heavy vermilion when 
red colour was presented to it.’ ^ In other words, we 
cannot acquire the habit of passing from one idea to a 
connected idea until we have had frequent experience 
of the actual connection. The argument really is 
directed towards distinguishing the subjective from 
the objective order in a series of ideas of the internal 
sense, Kant, however, uses it, for the time being, 
as illustrative of another point. There must be a 
synthesis of reproduction as well as a synthesis of 
apprehension. If, e.g., we are aware of a temporal 
span of any duration we must hold it together in its 
totality, and consequently must be able to reproduce 
those portions of the span which do not synchronise 
with the immediate present of apprehension. 

Kant argues, in the third place, that knowledge, to 
be possible, requires a third type of synthesis, which 
he calls the synthesis of recognition. To apprehend 
the meaning of any process, let us say that of counting, 
and to be sure of the validity of our results, we must 
not only reproduce the earlier ideas implied in our idea 
of the result, but we must recognise the identity of 
that which is reproduced. We must deal throughout 

^ This translation is taken from Mahaffy and Bernard's edition of Kant’s 
Prolegomena^ Appendix I. pp. 159-60. 
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with the same units, and recognise that we are doing 
so. The simple process, therefore, of the formation 
of any concept involves a unity of consciousness 
which is very distinctive and very complicated. Kant 
admits that this consciousness ‘ may often be weak, 
so that we perceive it only in the result, and not in 
the act.’ ^ But we must possess it, whether it be 
weak or strong, clear or obscure. 

I do not mean that this account must be accepted 
au pied de la lettre. There is considerable doubt, 
for instance, concerning the necessity for actual re- 
production. When we compare, the terms compared 
must both be present to the mind, but they need not 
both exist together, because the mind may refer to 
a past state of existence. This direct reference to a 
past object is memory or recollection, in the strict 
sense, and it need not imply any reproduction of 
the past object at the moment at which that object 
is remembered. Even if there were reproduction we 
should require to compare the reproduction with the 
original. A reproduced object is a new object, and 
must be compared with the past object itself, in 
order to know that it is a reproduction. Therefore 
we must be acquainted with the past event dtself in 
memory, and what Kant has really proved is the 
necessity for retentiveness,^ and not for literal repro- 
duction, whether that occurs in fact or not. Similarly, 
the argument is independent of many particular 
interpretations of the word phenomenon. It may 
hold whether or not the ‘ internal sense ’ is con- 
strued in Kantian fashion or phenomena explained 
as modifications of mind. But, in essentials, Kant’s 
argument stands. 

The nerve of the argument, especially of the 
passage quoted in extenso, is the same as the later 

^ This translation is taken from Mahaffy and Bernard’s edition of Kant’s 
Prolegomena^ Appendix. 1. p. 162. 

^ In the sense which impies the power of recollection in any form, and 
the leaving of traces in mind. 
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deduction of the principle of causality. All our 
ideas, i.e. all the phenomena of which we are aware 
at any time, occur in time, but we must distinguish 
the subjective from the objective temporal order of 
these ideas. We may think of what we did on 
Tuesday before we think of what we did on Monday. 
In that case the idea of Tuesday, subjectively, precedes 
the idea of Monday. But all our thinking becomes 
meaningless unless we know that, in fact, Monday 
preceded Tuesday. The whole argument, be it noted, 
takes place within the realm of phenomena or, in our 
phrase, the ‘material’ of our cognition, and the 
strength of the argument is that it is independent 
of any ulterior metaphysical theories of the nature 
of things as they are in themselves. According to 
Kant, phenomena themselves supply the characteristics 
of universality and necessity, and this is the ground 
for the fundamental distinction between the subjective 
and the objective orders. Necessity and universality 
are marks that ideas cannot occur at random, and so 
we must conclude that there is a somewhat which 
prevents them from doing so. Ideas, he maintains, 
are phenomena; and therefore we cannot specify 
the noiimenal ground of objectivity through them. 
But the unity and order of ideas, their necessary con- 
nection especially under the forms of space and time, 
is an order which is objective because it must be 
conditioned by something other than subjective ideas. 
And the further point is that the knowledge of the 
subjective order itself, in any form or degree, pre- 
supposes this knowledge of objectivity. There could 
not be subjective association unless there is also the 
possibility of the knowledge of objective relations. 

Let us take any concrete illustration. The per- 
ception of the tree or the blackbird, which I have 
mentioned, is a very complex affair. We recognise 
that we are thinking, of a tree or a blackbird, and 
know them distinctly enough to call them so. There 
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may be, and are, disputes as to what in this complex 
is given to us and what is matter of inference, but 
these difficulties are irrelevant in the present con- 
nection. We interpret what we see as a thing, and 
a particular kind of thing, to wit a blackbird or a 
tree ; we recognise it as part of a spatial context, and 
occupying that context at the present time and not 
at any other time. All this implies the categories or 
principles of spatial and temporal order, of thinghood, 
and perhaps of causality, since we think of what we 
perceive as bound together by conditions which do 
not depend on us. Our object of perception, therefore, 
is and must be complex, and must involve general 
principles of the connection of existence. What is 
more, such complexity and order is the least that 
can be demanded. Our random thoughts, it is true, 
seem exceptions to this regular order, and we dis- 
tinguish them on this ground. We can all distinguish 
dreams from waking. But the dream world is only 
possible because the waking world is possible. It 
is a shadow of the waking world, copies it in its 
characteristic features, is secondary and derivative. 
The essence of Kant’s argument is to show this 
clearly, and, in particular, to prove that fleeting and 
subjective experiences can only be said to be known 
at all, or to be in any way present to mind, if mind 
can also know and distinguish this objective order. 
Anything that is known must be capable of being 
recognised for what it is, a recognition which implies 
acquaintance with these general principles of order. 
And that account holds good of any object of 
cognition. 

Since, then, the object of cognition must be both 
complex and connected, it follows that the cognition 
which refers to this object is also complex and con- 
nected or, in other words, forms a unity. Acts of 
cognition are experiences referring to an object, and 
they are distinguished and described by means of 
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the objects to which they refer. There must, there- 
fore, be a ‘ one-one ’ correspondence between . act and 
object, however difficult it may be to specify the 
content or the unity of the act in contradistinction 
to those of the object. The mind grows as the 
objects revealed to it grow. It is not more of a 
unity than what it knows, nor is it less of a unity. 
It does not overlap its object but is coextensive 
with that object. Nothing else, indeed, is possible, 
or has any meaning. And because, as Kant has 
proved, retentiveness is necessary to any knowledge, 
it follows that the unity of mind at any time is 
stamped with the message of the past. This fact is 
also the fact of its continuity through time, and a 
further implication of this unity and continuity is 
that any experience must 'also have a reference to 
the future. We live with our heads up stream. 

This argument does not imply, in any way, that 
we cannot mean and intend particular things as such. 
We can and do intend them. But they, in their 
singularity, are not the total object of cognition at 
any time. We may, and do, select some part of the 
total object of cognition for special consideration, 
and most of our statements refer to it alone. But 
we know throughout that we are selecting, and this 
implies a knowledge of more than that which is 
selected. And again, it is not implied that the 
validity of knowledge somehow depends upon the 
whole system of knowledge. There is system, no 
doubt, but it is possible to know, and to know 
finally, particular connections within that system 
without any explicit knowledge of the rest of the 
system. A certain school of logicians and philosophers 
maintain that the ultimate subject of any proposition 
is, reality as a whole. That is a theory, perhaps, 
which is susceptible of many interpretations, but if 
it means either that the knowledge of any particular 
truth logically implies the knowledge of the whole 
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truth, or that we try to know everything when we 
refer to anything, then it is false. When we judge 
that Caesar crossed the Rubicon we do not intend 
to refer to any man except Caesar or any river except 
the Rubicon. A great deal of history went to the 
making of that event, and it was rich in consequences. 
But we refer to none of these when we make the 
judgment, still less to anything else. It is worth while 
to devote some attention to this point in order to 
make it intelligible, and to show its consistency with 
our previous arguments, and for that purpose it is 
well to consider objections. A clear statement of 
the opposite case may be found in one of the chapters 
of Mr. Joachim’s essay on The Nature of Truth, and 
we may therefore examine what he says. 

The part of Mr. Joachim’s argument which is 
especially relevant is that which defends the coherence 
theory of truth. Mr. Joachim urges th^t truth and 
falsity belong only to judgment, and that if we think 
of judgment as we ought to think of it, i.e. as a piece 
of concrete thinking, we shall see that its significance 
depends on its coherence. ‘A judgment, as the 
inseparable unity of thinking and the object thought, 
is a piece of concrete thinking. The precise nature 
of its affirmation, its precise meaning, is largely 
determined by the conditions under which it is made. 
The judgment occurs in a particular context, it issues 
from a special background, it concentrates in itself 
various kinds and degrees of knowledge. Its meaning 
is coloured by all these determining factors, which 
together (and with others) constitute the medium 
of any piece of concrete thinking. . . . Every 
judgment, as a piece of concrete thinking, is informed, 
conditioned, and to some extent constituted by the 
appercipient character of the mind which makes it, 
just as what the histologist sees under the microscope 
is conditioned by the scientific- knowledge which has 
trained his “ eye ” and “ informs ” his vision. ... To 
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the boy, who is learning the multiplication table, 
3^ = 9 possesses probably a minimum of meaning. 
It is simply one item of the many which he is 
obliged to commit to memory. . . . But to the 
arithmetician S'* = 9 is perhaps a shorthand symbol 
for the whole science of arithmetic as known at the 
time. As a piece of his concrete thinking, it may 
signify all that could be read into it and expressed by 
the best arithmetical knowledge hitherto attained.’* 
Mr. Joachim goes on to say that any body of 
knowledge, any science for instance, tacitly makes 
the same assumption. ‘ The scientific mind ’ probably 
does not exist by itself. It is a general expression 
for the thoughts of men of science so far as they are 
thinking about science and not about their own 
personal affairs. ‘ The meaning of any judgment of 
science is vitally dependent upon the system of 
knowledge which forms its context, and which is the 
“ appercipient character ” of “ the scientific mind ” at 
that stage of its development. And this appercipient 
character, as the “ scientific mind ” passes through 
the various stages of its development, undergoes a 
modification which is far more akin to the organic 
growth of a living thing than to increase by aggrega- 
tion or to change by elimination and addition of 
constituent elements. . . . Would it be maintained 
that the discovery of the differential calculus left the 
contents of the “scientific mind” unaltered, and merely 
added fresh elements to the old stock ? Has not the 
entire character of the mathematical mind been 
changed by the discovery, so that every judgment 
which it makes is invested with a new significance ? ’ ® 
These arguments seem very convincing, and suggest 
that there can be no truth short of the whole truth. 
The problem is bow their cogency may be admitted 
without affecting the validity of our earlier con- 
tentions. 

^ The Nature of Truths pp, 92-93, ^ IHd. p. 94. 

Q 
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There seems to be almost an antinomy. On the 
one hand any great scientific theory, such as the 
law of evolution, seems to give both the principles 
and the observations of science a new and a richer 
meaning and, indeed, to make them new. Where 
is the necessity for prolonged scientific training if it 
were not so ? The embryo scientist must acquire an 
appercipient system like that of his teachers before 
he can either appreciate the old discoveries or make 
new ones. On the other hand the stability of observed 
facts is a presupposition of any advance. The 
superiority of a new theory to an old consists in the 
fact that a greater number of recorded observations 
become intelligible upon the later theory than upon 
the earlier. Both theories set out to explain the same 
set of facts. If the facts changed, the new theory 
would not be the better explanation of the old subject 
matter. And there is another point. Much of the 
advance of science consists in singling out some 
particular element and holding fast to it. It 
distinguishes the relevant particulars more exactly 
than was previously done. The earliest experimenters 
carefully noted the position of the planets, at the 
time of their experiments, and took steps to exorcise 
the fiends. They were right on the basis of their 
knowledge. The planets might make a difference, 
and so might the fiends unless the experimenter 
made them ‘bow to the force of his pentageron.’ 
Nowadays we guard against other sources of error. 
The chief business of experiment is to learn how to 
neglect the greater part of the system of nature, and 
to hold fast the particulars in its despite. How can 
this antinomy be solved ? 

Let us begin by considering the schoolboy and his 
master, a particularly ignorant schoolboy, of course, 
and a particularly competent master. The school- 
boy and his master both judge that 3^ = 9 but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Joachim, the schoolboy’s meaning in 
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making this judgment is quite diflferent from his 
master’s. The schoolboy means almost nothing, the 
master means the whole science of arithmetic. The 
question is whether this is a fair statement of the 
case, and that could only be settled if we knew 
precisely what each of them really meant. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the schoolboy’s knowledge 
is only the knowledge of a rule for manipulating 
mathematical symbols. The master’s knowledge 
must include this knowledge, and the two, therefore, 
will be in partial agreement. The master may be 
more, familiar with these rules than the boy, and 
more expert in calculating according to them, but 
this is a difference of degree, not of kind, and in so 
far as the particular act of reckoning is concerned, 
i.e. the act which declares that 3^ = 9 and not or 
8f, the two are in absolute agreement, and mean 
precisely the same thing. Where, then, is the differ- 
ence ? The master knows that these rules of reckoning 
are instances of certain general principles. The 
schoolboy is not capable of appreciating these 
principles ; it is enough for him if by following the 
rules he may qualify himself for the position of a 
book-keeper. The master may even know that the 
rules are only applications of the principles of 
symbolic logic, although the chances are that he 
neglects this consideration entirely when he corrects 
exercises or balances his own accounts. He prefers 
to keep his general apperceptive system in the 
background. In a sense, then, he may be said to 
mean (sometimes) something different from the boy. 
But in what sense precisely ? 

The difference is that the master knows what the 
boy knows, and also knows more. The symbols, for 
him, refer to a wider and more complex object, but 
this object includes the object which is also known 
by the boy. Mr. Joachim argues that this position is 
untenable on the ground that it amounts to saying 
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that the system of truth is only an aggregate of 
particular truths; but that interpretation is surely 
unnecessary. If I tell Horatio that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than any philosopher has 
dreamed, I surely cannot be taken to mean that the 
unimagined things have only a numerical relation to 
the others. The simple statement that there is a 
higher percentage of proof spirit in sherry than in 
beer does not deny that both may have causal effects 
on an organism, or prove that either of them is a mere 
aggregate. Everything is related to everything else, 
and the discovery of a new context means the dis- 
covery of new relations between a given thing and 
other things. The whole question is whether relations 
necessarily make a difference to the intrinsic character 
of the terms related, and it is not difficult to prove 
that they need not. There must be a relation 
between the act of knowledge and its object, and, 
therefore, if relations necessarily make a difference 
to their terms, it follows that we can never know 
any object as it is in itself, i.e. truly.' It is one 
thing, therefore, to maintain that when we think of 
anything, however simple, we must think of it within 
a context, and that the development of knowledge 
consists principally in discovering a broader, and yet 
a broader, context. It is another thing, and it is 
false, to maintain that the increase of knowledge 
necessarily affects the validity of any particular 
established truth. 

These considerations, I think, are sufficient to 
prove the necessity for the cognitive unity and con- 
tinuity of mind, and to defend this unity against 
misinterpretation. It is true that knowledge can 
never spring a total surprise, since it must blend with 

^ This, of course, is very controversial, but the answer is not doubtful 
if any truth can be quite true ; and that is the claim of all truth, strictly 
understood. It is otherwise if a distinction is drawn between ‘ correctness ’ 
and ‘truth,’ and the conclusions of the intellect said to be so ‘correct’ as 
to be intellectually incorrigible. But that is the refuge of despair. 
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previous knowledge. It is true that almost every fact 
of which an educated mind is aware is either a clue to 
discovery or an instance of principle. Again, it is 
true that limitation of knowledge may breed error. 
The whole question at issue is whether it must in- 
variably do so, and we have argued that it need not. 
Finally, it is important to guard against exaggerating 
the unity and continuity of the normal self as seen 
in experiences of cognition. 

In the first place we must not suppose that all 
our cognitions are true. Error dwells with all of us, 
and error does not necessarily disrupt the self, except 
in a metaphorical sense. There are many minds 
which are content to lie in error, and even to con- 
struct a limited but tolerably consistent scheme of 
things upon a basis which is partially erroneous. 
The ‘ felt contradiction ’ which is the root of the 
Hegelian dialectic is frequently not felt at all. The 
highly developed mind feels it most. Other minds 
feel it seldom, if at all. The more we know, the 
more do obstinate questionings arise, and the more 
detailed and specific these questionings become. 
In the second place, while the unity of the self is 
very complete and striking in some respects, it is 
exceedingly incomplete in others. If we consider 
some complicated train of intellectual processes, let 
us say the estimation of evidence in a trial, then the 
unity of that process is very clear. There is a per- 
petual sifting of what is relevant, a perpetual purging 
of the irrelevant. Many alternative hypotheses must 
be conjointly entertained and due value assigned to 
each. At each step in the process it is necessary to 
keep the results of previous investigation in mind. 
Facts which, in most cases, would be trivial and un- 
worthy of notice may, in this case, be fraught with 
deep meaning. But it is idle to suppose that the 
unity of the self (or of its object as known) is always, 
or usually, of this peculiarly close description. Such 
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a unity cannot be long sustained, and is probably 
never found in the total object of cognition at any 
moment, still less for a prolonged period. We are 
seldom, if ever, completely absorbed in our task. 
Irrelevancies will obtrude themselves. We perpetu- 
ally find ourselves thinking of personal matters, 
directing our attention to bodily sensations or objects 
in the room, glancing out of the window, remember- 
ing items of purely local interest which we may have 
noticed in the daily press, forming plans for employ- 
ing ourselves in the non-working part of the day. 
These irrelevancies may, from another point of view, 
be supremely important, but they are certainly 
irrelevant to the particular task before us. They 
obtrude themselves upon us because of the accident 
of our position in time and space. No doubt we 
shall be able to discover a certain unity in all the 
objects of which the self is aware throughout a tract 
of time and we might find full and complete system 
if we were omniscient. But, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, we are not : and, therefore, when we give an 
impartial estimate of the actual unity of cognition 
and its objects which we find in experience we must 
admit that the unity of particular cognitive processes 
within the whole is greater than that of the whole 
itself. 

The point is very obvious but, perhaps, some 
further illustrations are not out of place. Let us 
consider the thoughts of a man who is a barrister and 
also a member of Parliament. As he masters each 
particular case his thoughts will have a close unity so 
far as they refer to this case. But when one case is 
over he will immediately set to work on another one 
which may be completely different. His legal know- 
ledge and his legal methods will have a certain 
general unity but a much looser one than the unity 
of these particular cases. Then there are his thoughts 
about party and its principles (if there are any) and 
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its tacticsi His habits of thought on legal matters 
will, no doubt, affect his political opinions. But the 
difference may be more marked than the resemblance. 
He will suit his speeches to the needs and the capacity 
of his audience, his views on particular questions will, 
probably, be much clearer and more definite than 
his grasp of general political theory. Moreover, the 
barrister will also have to think of personal matters — 
his business and his family. Speaking generally, 
then, his thoughts will refer almost contemporaneously 
to a number of different sets of objects. There will 
be a close unity of thought according as it refers to 
each particular set, but the unity is much looser when 
we consider the whole object of his various acts of 
cognition. Similar arguments hold of the man of 
science and, a fortiori, of the thoughts of less dis- 
tinguished people. We hear weekly from the pulpit, 
or could if we chose, that it is very dangerous to 
keep our religion for Sundays, our recreation for 
Saturdays, and our business for the other days of the 
week ; but the preacher is really calling attention to 
a fact of psychology which is not peculiar to religion. 
Most men think consistently enough upon particular 
topics, but their thoughts, as a whole, are extremely 
inconsistent. They accept arguments on some 
occasions, which they would not tolerate on any 
others, and they could not explain consistently why 
they estimate the evidence so differently in different 
cases. 

Hitherto we have tried to describe the unity of 
the cognitive self as it appears at a developed level. 
It remains, however, to formulate an account of 
cognition which will hold of the self at any stage of 
its career. We have to remember childhood as well 
as maturity, and second childhood as well as either. 
And it may appear that to say that knowledge, e.g,, 
requires recognition or that the object of perception 
must be seen to be continuous with the object of 
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previous perception, clearly implies the neglect of the 
first stage of knowledge or perception. But such 
speculations as to origin cannot be more than mere 
speculations. Even ambiguous evidence is lacking. 
Until we have unity and continuity of the type 
described we have something less than a self. It is 
probable that something which may perhaps be 
called experience preceded the type of experience 
which we know. But development, while it implies 
continuity, does not imply that the later stages are 
contained in the earlier. We might as well argue 
that the knowledge of the law of gravitation was 
contained in protoplasm. And therefore it is useless 
to attempt to explain developed cognition in terms 
of anything simpler. Nor have we any instance of, 
so to speak, a primordial thought which owes nothing 
to previous experience, and if the experience of a self 
is preceded by a type of experience below the level of 
selfhood then there is no need for seeking such a 
primordial cognitive act. This mode of argument, 
it may be objected, only serves to put the problem 
one stage further back ; it does not solve it. Be it 
so. In that ease I can only say that I do not dare 
to speculate on origins. 

If we wish some general descriptive formula for 
this cognitive unity of the mind, it is best to say that 
the cognitive process is essentially logical. That 
may very well appear to be a definition per ohscurius. 
A satisfactory definition of logic is not easily discovered, 
and the chief characteristic of many minds would 
seem to be their lack of logic. Common sense abounds 
in fallacies and is wont to leap to conclusions for 
which it cannot assign adequate grounds. We may 
talk if we will of intuition or super-logic, but this, 
when it occurs, is almost a happy accident, and is 
frequently only a flattering unction to confused 
thinking. Moreover, it is clear on any theory 
that concrete knowledge, whether of science or 
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metaphysics or common sense, involves more than 
formal logic. At the same time there is some 
meaning in the old formula that the essence of man 
is his rationality, the logical character of his thought. 
If he is not logical he apes logic. His very fallacies 
clothe themselves in the guise of logic. Only a mind 
acquainted with logic could commit logical fallacies. 
Moreover, most fallacies are fallacies of confusion. 
It is a fallacy to convert an A proposition simply. 
But many A propositions admit validly of simple 
conversion, and the fallacy, when it occurs, consists in 
hurriedly mistaking the one type of A proposition 
for the other. The disease is not usually incurable, 
for the mind which commits the fallacy can usually 
recognise the fallacy when it is pointed out. And in 
cases of so-called super-logic it is probable that steps 
of argument are vaguely apprehended and inter- 
posed. There is some tincture of a logical scheme 
despite the super-logic. And if, as philosophers, we 
deplore the vagueness and inconsistency of common 
sense the chances are that we are too pessimistic. 
Common sense is a kind of thinking. The philosopher 
must reckon with it. He cannot ignore it. He 
ought to recognise that common sense has usually 
grounds for its opinions and that these grounds are 
very likely to be correct. Its principal failing is 
that it is incompetent to express its grounds clearly 
and fully ; and the philosopher should attempt first of 
all to elicit these grounds, following the example of 
Socrates in the Meno. 

To say that the unity of cognition is logical need 
not mean very much, but at least it is an attempt 
to specify with an approach to accuracy. This logic, 
of course, is not the logic of the schools, although it 
includes that logic. The problems discussed in the 
logic of the schools are usually introduced from 
historical considerations and not because of some 
general unity of plan ; and consequently school logic 
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is too often an amorphous collection of discussions 
on loosely connected topics. None the less, there is 
no real need for decrying its utility. The syllogism 
is not effete, and it is not a superstition, and 
immediate inferences really are inferences. Similarly 
the doctrines of definition, division, induction and 
the like, really deserve study. What is lacking is 
unity of plan and width of scope. Modern logic, and 
especially the labours of the mathematicians, have 
done something to unravel the tangle ; but much 
remains to be done. And formal logic, however 
essential, is only the form and not the body of 
logical thinking. In its essence logical thinking 
consists in judgments of relevant connection, and 
the ordering of the results of these in connected 
series. It is in this sense, and in this sense only, 
that I wish to maintain that cognition is essentially 
logical, and I have done so despite the misconceptions 
to which the statement is liable. 

A word may be said upon the place of intuition. 
The phrase intuition, especially ‘ intellectual intuition,’ 
may have many meanings, as any one may see who 
cares to study the great period of German philosophy. 
But the most usual and the most important sense of 
the word intuition is that after a long and painful 
process of analytic investigation we may be able to 
perceive at a glance the whole setting and the whole 
truth of the facts before us. There is no piecing 
together bit by bit, there is no elaborate recognition 
of particular implications. The process is swallowed 
up in its result. The result is complete vision, 
complete insight, like the picture of his whole life 
which, we are told, flashes before the mind of a 
drowning man. Such vision is real although, of course, 
it is rare and sometimes fallacious ; but, on the other 
hand, it does not dispense with logic. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that a new unifying hypothesis flashes 
upon the mind of a Darwin or a Faraday. Then the 
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seer is able to perceive at a glance that this conception 
will apply to a multitude of instances. But his next 
task is to apply it in detail, and in that case the 
insight of intuition is only the beginning, not the 
end. And if it be replied that he still has the vision, 
and has it fuller and clearer, after he has applied 
his conceptions to detail, still it does not follow 
that the intuition has any higher validity than the 
applications. The intuition is only a general sense 
of the way in which a principle can be applied, 
together with a knowledge of the truth of the 
application in individual instances and an insistent 
psychological tendency to apply it in this way. It is 
as much a sense of power as a knowledge of truth. 
And it is no exception to our general theory. 

These remarks may suffice for a general description 
of the unity and continuity of the cognitive self, but 
before proceeding further it is advisable to add some 
explanations with reference to the kind of continuity 
implied. Just as the unity of the cognitive self as 
a whole is looser than that of particular series of 
cognitive processes within it, so in the case of con- 
tinuity. With most of us the trend of our thoughts 
continues relatively constant for some time, and then 
diverges in a new direction. We begin a piece of 
work and after a time, willingly or unwillingly, the 
inevitable interruption comes and we direct our 
attention to something entirely different. We think 
of bridge instead of philosophy, and even in the most 
continuous and concentrated trains of thought there 
are repeated gaps in which we find ourselves thinking 
of something irrelevant. The important point is 
that temporal gaps are irrelevant to the continuity 
of thought. A long interval, no doubt, will some- 
what impair that continuity, since it will imply 
some obliviscence, and the results of psychological 
experiments on memory seem to show that any 
interval has some slight effect of this kind. But 
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the continuity is much the moat important feature 
of the case. When, next morning, we resume 
our philosophical studies after an evening of bridge, 
we take them up again at the point where we left 
them. The continuity of thought mocks at intervals 
of time, and this implies the noteworthy conclusion 
which we have already had occasion to mention. If 
we consider aU the objects of our thought throughout 
our lives or any portion of them we shall find a 
certain continuity, although comparatively little. On 
the other hand, we shall find very great continuity in 
certain trains of thought which occur intermittently 
in the course of our lives. 

It may be objected, however, that the continuity 
of these relatively disconnected trains of thought is 
more important from the point of view of personality 
than the more systematic continuity of the connected 
ones. In so far as the thoughts of two investigators 
are directed logically and systematically to the same 
problem the two thinkers agree. We see that they 
are really different persons when we notice their 
idiosyncrasies and the way in which the rest of their 
lives affects this portion of their thinking. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the two investigators in 
question are philosophers or psychologists. Their 
arguments may reveal their personality only in com- 
paratively irrelevant and accidental respects. We 
shall find what manner of men they are principally 
from the examples and illustrations they choose. 
The psychologist who is fond of billiards or of chess 
will be almost certain to mention one or other of 
these games in the course of his writings. Plato’s 
philosophy stands for all time, but his examples are 
a mirror of the life of Greece. Argument of this 
type, however, rests upon confusion. The things in 
which men differ are not necessarily a more faithful 
index of their personality than the things in which 
they agree. On the contrary, in the instance before 
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U8, the fact that both our investigators are psycho- 
logists or philosophers is probably the most distinctive 
feature of their personality. The influence of their 
studies upon the rest of their thinking is, probably, 
much more pronounced than the converse influence 
of the rest of their thinking upon their studies. 
There is much that is arbitrary in the way in which 
we say that the real man appears most distinctively 
in some one of the things which he does. Was the 
real Napoleon more manifest on the battlefield of 
Marengo or in the retreat from Moscow, at St. Helena 
or in the negotiations for the divorce from Josephine? 
The cognitive self, of course, includes all its cogni- 
tions, but that is no reason for maintaining that the 
general unity of these cognitions is the only feature 
of the self that requires mention. Nor is scientific 
or logical thinking really impersonal. It is always 
personal, but two thinkers may have the same kind 
of thoughts. 

In passing to the unity of the self in feeling we 
should remember that this aspect of the self has been 
emphasised in general literature from a very early 
period. Since the times of Hippocrates and of Galen 
it has been usual to distinguish personality according 
to temperament. The division is ' rough and general 
like all others, but it is useful none the less. The 
choleric, the sanguine, the phlegmatic and the melan- 
cholic are always with us, and form distinctive types. 
It is true that the ancient division into temperaments 
and humours was based on physiology rather than on 
psychology, and did not refer to feeling only. 

It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 

As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers 
In their confluctions, all to run one way. 

This may be truly said to be a humour.^ 

^ Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour ^ Prologue. 
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The affects, spirits and powers (or, in other words, 
feeling, knowledge, and will) all go to the making of 
a humour, or general disposition. But the reference 
is primarily to the affects or emotions, and these, we 
have said, are feelings. It is to the feelings of men 
that the satirist chiefly devotes his attention. 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira^ voluptaSy 
Gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli.^ 

And the satirist is a master in psychology. 

Again, the unity and continuity of feeling, and 
its connection with personality as a whole, was a 
prominent feature of early discussions of psychology. 
Spinoza was as great a psychologist as philosopher, 
and his analysis of the qffectus or emotions in the 
third part of the Ethics bears this point constantly 
in mind. For him love and hate, joy and sadness, 
envy and pity are part of the setting of psychical 
life. They are, or imply, confused ideas, they 
determine thought, they are linked with the primary 
Gonatus which is our being. And in quite recent 
times we find in the theory of the sentiments, as it 
is presented by Mr. Shand^ and others, a powerful 
commentary on the continuity of feeling. Indeed, 
a discussion of this doctrine is enough to raise the 
salient questions at issue. 

Feeling, or the affective side of consciousness, in- 
cludes, as we have seen, all kinds of excitement, 
all emotions, desire, pleasure and pain. But these 
feelings do not occur at random. They, too, are 
organised, and form a system, and the system centres 
round objects, or groups of objects. This fact is at 
once a proof of the unity and continuity of feeling, a 
confirmation of the view that feelings are references 
to objects, and an indication of the close connection 
between feeling and the other elements of conscious- 
ness. Hence its importance in the present place. 

^ Juvenal, Sat. i. 85-86. 

^ See his chapters in Stout’s Groundwork of Psychology^ and cf. Ribot, 
La Psychologic des sentiments. 
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We can trace the sentiments at every stage of 
psychical life. Although the child is not aware of 
the nature of the relationship between his mother 
and himself, he loves his mother, and she becomes the 
centre, to him, of a very complex world of feelings. 
He is pained at her absence, pleased with her presence. 
His hopes and his fears revolve round her. He admires 
her with all the strength of his little being. He is 
convinced that she is the best of all possible mothers, 
and, even in later life, his feelings with regard to a 
multitude of important questions are determined by 
his early association with her. He may disbelieve 
much that he has learned at her knee. He may 
consider her opinions speculatively unsound, but he 
will feel a strong respect for these opinions because 
of their connection with her. And, as time rolls on, 
a few faded lines in her handwriting, an old portrait, 
an old sketch will arouse a long train of reverie which 
is more than half feeling. This is true of all our 
feelings. They are centred round objects, they differ 
according to the circumstances of those objects, they 
become increasingly complex as our knowledge of 
those objects grows. When David lamented the 
death of Jonathan he showed what this unity of 
feeling is. He was proud of what Jonathan had 
been, he felt sorrow for his death and for the emptiness 
which that had brought to his own life, and withal 
he felt joy in the memory of their companionship and 
pleasure in the thought of what each had been to 
the other. And if we try to analyse our feelings 
towards our old home, or our country, our pride 
in them, our fears for them, our love of them, we find 
another illustration of this same truth. We feel with 
our world, our feelings grow with that world and 
refer to it. 

It follows that there is the closest possible connec- 
tion between the unity of feeling and the unity of 
cognition. One or the other may predominate in 
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certain persons, but the unity of the two is much 
more important than the predominance of either. 
The failure to recognise this fact has, I think, had 
a very unfortunate effect on much modern discussion 
of social psychology. The reaction against the psycho- 
logy of the earlier English economists has all the 
marks of an extreme reaction. Feeling is enthroned 
and reason displaced for reasons which are specious 
but inadequate. One wonders at the title of feeling 
to the throne, and it may not be amiss to consider it. 

We may admit that the psychology of these 
early economists was seriously defective. In affairs 
political men do not act and vote merely according 
to reason, even if that ‘ reason ’ be enlightened self- 
interest. And the general education of the masses 
has not appreciably increased the intellectual value 
of a vote. So much must be admitted, but it does 
not follow that blind impulse and emotion have the 
reins of power. Let us grant that rhetoric is more 
potent than argument ; and posters, emblems and 
catchwords more important than either. The picture 
of the little loaf is still, perhaps, the best argument 
for free trade. But such posters are not merely 
appeals to feeling. They are appeals to perception 
and what it suggests. This is less than reason, it is 
true, but it is not entirely irrational, and it is not 
an appeal to blind feeling. So far as it is an appeal 
to feeling, it is really an appeal to the sentiments 
aroused by this perception. Only a rational being 
could have these sentiments, and only to him would 
the poster suggest a meaning. What is necessary is 
to stimulate the imagination of a voter, and his 
imagination is not entirely irrational. The poster 
simulates logic, the catchword pretends to be argu- 
ment, and if the pretence is better than the reality, 
the mere fact that it is a pretence is surely of great 
significance. 

There is no question of a de facto deposition of 
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reason. True, oux emotions often carry us away, and 
disturb the clear current of thought. But they do so, 
not by obliterating all the evidence, but by suppressing 
part of it. Instead of considering the British public 
during the fever of an election, let us consider its 
members when their blood is cooler and they are 
reflective. Then reason enters, and it does not stand 
apart without any influence on the subsequent current 
of their thoughts and actions. The broader view which 
they take may seem to cease at the next election, 
and may be prompted by nothing better than selfish 
dissatisfaction with the government for which, not 
dong before, they shouted lo Triumphe! But even 
so, there is a distinct influence of reason. What is 
the meaning of it all? Feeling prompts to the act 
of noticing principles as well as to other acts. There- 
fore the sentiment guided by a certain interpretation 
will prompt to a fuller appreciation of that inter- 
pretation, and will temporarily obscure any other 
point of view. This is the result of the poster, or 
the catchword, and of the sentiments they arouse. But 
dissatisfaction resulting from fuller knowledge will 
prompt the embracing of the contrary. It is far from 
certain that two diflferent men can ever feel differently 
with regard to the same question. If we include in 
the question all the meaning it suggests to each of 
them, there will probably be a different question for 
each. The principle seen after the election will seem 
different from that which is seen during the election. 

We might even say that there is a logic of the 
sentiments. Whether that be so or not there is unity 
in feeling, and enlightenment in feeling. But the 
perception of this truth must not drive us into 
error. We must not exaggerate the degree of system 
in the feelings any more than in the cognitions of the 
self. The sentiments of the child, for instance, are 
loosely organised, just as his knowledge is loosely 
organised, and there is none of us in whom the 

R 
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sentiments, any more than the system of knowledge, 
form a perfect whole, totus, teres, atque rotundus. 
Our sentiments are as inconsistent as our judgments. 
Of two rebellions which arc really in pari materia, 
we applaud one and loathe the other ; but we shall 
also find that the two are understood differently. 
We understand the causes of the rebellion which we 
applaud, and enter into the motives of the rebels. 
We know that this rebellion is not merely a case of 
wicked perversity. The same is probably true of the 
rebellion we detest, but in that case all we know is 
the ugly fact that there is a rebellion. We have no 
inner knowledge of the forces at work, many of which 
may be intrinsically valuable. Part of the reason for 
the difference of sentiment may be the wilful neglect 
of some aspects of the object we admire as a whole. 
We can justify the end only by shutting our eyes to 
the means. But the main reason is the fulness and 
intimacy of our knowledge of circumstances. The 
difference in the emotions of two men with regard to 
socialism depends chiefly on how they understand 
socialism. To the one it is an abhorred fury, working 
havoc with morals, religion and the family. To the 
other it is a panacea for the rottenness which pervades 
the core of society. And the unity of feeling is built 
up around these divergent interpretations. We must 
not overrate the unity of cognition ; we must not 
underrate the unity of feeling. De gustihus non esi 
disputandum. It may be so ; but remember the 
correlative maxim, Quot homines, tot sententiae. 

The unity and continuity of endeavour, as we 
have seen, is the basis of one of the principal argu- 
ments for the primacy of will. To strive persistently 
for an end, with various modifications as circum- 
stances dictate, is a fundamental characteristic of the 
self. We find ourselves in the fulfilment of our aims. 
We inhibit warring tendencies, and neglect the un- 
essential, and so we come to seek and understand, tc 
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a greater or lesser degree, the end and aim of our 
being. In a way we narrow our energies because we 
restrict them. This is the difl'erence between the 
day-dreams of youth, with their unlimited outlook 
on possibilities, and the sober, narrow earnest of the 
man of affairs. But in another way we expand our 
energies in and through this very concentration, and, 
on the whole, expand them consistently. Sedulous 
attention to details is the only activity worth pursuing. 

Indeed it is more important to notice the limita- 
tions in the unity and continuity of endeavour. 
There is nothing easier than the overstatement of a 
general truth. To say that human beings persistently 
follow a single plan of life, even if that plan is known 
to them only in part, is clearly not a true description 
of fact. If we find our real aims in their partial ful- 
filment, we also modify these aims, in the majority 
of cases, beyond all recognition. If there is a real 
aim it is often real only because we are driven to it, 
and there is also a place for wanton caprice. The 
self develops and it also decays. Development, it is 
true, implies continuity of process, unity and differ- 
entiation in maturity, and novelty in the later stages 
as compared with the earlier, but it is impossible to 
specify the degree of unity and continuity which is 
requisite for the existence of development in any 
given instance. The fact of novelty does not destroy 
identity, but it certainly destroys many hasty inter- 
pretations of identity. Samuel Butler says somewhere 
that ‘ life is like a fugue. Everything must grow 
out of the subject and there must be nothing new.’ 
Perhaps it is so. But in what sense does a fugue 
contain nothing new, and is not the unity of our 
plans a lesser thing than the harmony of a fugue ? 
Moreover, when disintegration always accompanies 
progress, and senescence is wedded to growth, does it 
not seem that discontinuity is just as important as 
unity or continuity ? 
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As it is with our thoughts, so it is with our 
purposes. There is a closely knit connection in many 
particular strands of a life, and a much looser con- 
tinuity in the fabric as a whole. The day’s labour 
may be concentrated and organised, and perhaps the 
day’s pleasures, severally and individually. We can 
explain what we are doing in each of these cases, and 
what we want to get. It is a far harder task to ex- 
plain their unity as a whole. These several activities 
are connected inter se. If the telephone bell, with 
its message of business, calls a man from a rubber of 
bridge, he will switch his business mind on to the 
telephone with an accuracy that rivals the exchange, 
and weave the message into his business plans at the 
point where he left them off. And when he returns 
to the bridge table, he will switch off from business, 
and play to the score as it was left. But this is a 
question of separate unities connected together com- 
paratively loosely. No doubt there is some connection, 
if it be only in the plans for the disposition of time, 
and some pursuits irradiate into others. ‘ Shop ’ has 
been heard on the golf links ere now, and a man’s 
profession is sometimes stamped on his outward 
appearance. Again, in looking back on our lives as 
a whole, we can often detect very close resemblances 
between our purposes then and our purposes now. 
But let us beware of a very prevalent fallacy. Are 
we not inclined to call these purposes fundamental 
because the continuity in their case is very clear, and 
we like to appear consistent to ourselves ? The kind 
and degree of the continuity of the self can never 
be discovered if each investigator marks only where 
he hits, and neglects the disunion and the caprice. 

The conclusions of the argument in this chapter 
may be expressed very briefly. The claim to self- 
hood demands unity and continuity of a distinctive 
type, and it is essential to investigate the particular 
type of unity and continuity which appears at the 
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level of experiences. When the importance of the 
recognition of this unity has once been admitted, 
the danger of exaggerating it becomes very real, and 
this danger must be carefully avoided. On the other 
hand, there is a pronounced and important unity 
and continuity which appears equally, though 
diversely, in feeling, endeavour, and cognition 
respectively ; and, despite the diversity, there is 
a manifest similarity in all these instances. There 
is a logic of the sentiments as well as a logic of 
cognition, and it is unnecessary to add that there 
is a logic of endeavour. The unity of endeavour, 
the persistent striving for an end with variations of 
detail, appears precisely in the measure in which 
there is a consistent plan. Such a description, 
however, must not be taken to imply that there is 
any primacy of cognition. If the unity of cognition 
has been discussed more fully in these pages than 
that of either feeling or will, the reason is only that 
there has been a tendency to neglect it in some 
recent discussions. The important point is the cor- 
respondence of the unity in all the features of mind. 
This correspondence in all the elements, together 
with the co-ordinate importance of each, is a con- 
vincing proof of the reality of the unity. 

I shall conclude this discussion by mentioning a 
very obvious corollary of its argument. The analysis 
of the unity and continuity of the self is also the 
analysis of personal identity, and therefore has been 
the subject of a great deal of philosophical discussion. 
Our argument has referred only to the identity of 
that self which can be discovered by introspection. 
This self, it is plain, consists of experiences, and its 
identity is of the experiences. We can recognise the 
identity in one way only, that is to say by a judg- 
ment of comparison. It is necessary to compare the 
self at some time in the past with the self as it is in 
the present, and then we can tell whether and in 
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what respects it is identical. Thus personal identity 
does not involve any peculiar logical difficulty. We 
must be identical if we can recognise our identity in 
judging. We require memory in order to make the 
comparison implied in any judgment of identity ; 
but memory does not make us identical. It merely 
supplies part of the evidence for recognising the fact. 
We must remember the self of the past in order to 
compare it with the self of the present. Perhaps 
there is no personality which is incapable of recognis- 
ing itself in this way, but that is another matter. 
And, of course, if we continue the same selves from 
year to year, there are long tracts of our existence 
which have disappeared from our memory except in 
the vaguest and most general way. But our identity 
must include these forgotten experiences. They were 
parts of us as truly as the experiences which we 
remember. 

When we reflect on personal identity, however, 
we tend to think of objects as much as of experiences. 
Our thoughts go back to scenes we have witnessed, 
and events in which we have been partakers. The 
men we knew and the things we loved pass before 
us in review. Our identity is correlative to their 
existence, so far as we were connected with them. 
And, in particular, we are apt to regard bodily 
identity as part of what we mean by our own identity. 
As I have shown, the reasons for this lie very deep, 
deeper, even, than the fact that our evidence for the 
identity of other men must be drawn, principally, 
from the identity of their bodies. But it may seem 
that no amount of argument can be sufficient to over- 
throw this plain testimony of introspection. Quod 
semper, quod uhique, quod ah omnibus. There is a 
catholicity of experience which will brook no denial. 
The attempt to show that the unity and continuity 
of experiences is all that personal identity means to 
introspection is foredoomed to failure. 
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The objection seems convincing, but the reply is 
adequate. An experience is a reference to an object, 
its being is so to refer, it varies as the object varies, 
and to define it, or to think of it, without reference 
to its specific object is plainly impossible. Accord- 
ingly it is not an objection that we should think of 
objects when we think of our own identity. The 
unity of the world for us is an infallible criterion of 
the unity of our experiences. Our private experience 
shows itself in the things and events to which it 
refers. These things and events are not ourselves, 
though we would not be ourselves unless our experi- 
ences were directed to them. And, therefore, the 
facts are consistent with our argument. 

By the same reasoning there is no paradox in the 
fact that personal identity should seem to be so much 
an affair of the body, or that abrupt changes in or- 
ganic sensation should lead us to doubt whether we 
are the same. Our organic sensations, and our body 
on any interpretation, form a background which is 
constantly present with us. They must be present 
with us as part of the total complex to which our 
experiences are directed at any given time. And no 
other thing is constantly present in the same way. 
What wonder, then, that we should always think of 
our bodies when we think of ourselves ? The object of 
introspection is an experience, or complex of experi- 
ences, referring to some object ; and we cannot think 
of our experiences without thinking of their objects. 
A constant object, therefore, must always be thought 
of, when we think of ourselves. We carry this body 
and these organic sensations about with us wherever 
we are, on land or sea, in the prairie or the city. 
True, their constancy is only approximate. They 
differ profoundly in the heat of the Sahara and in 
the Canadian winter. They differ with most of us 
on land and on the sea. But if their constancy is 
relative, so is our constancy. They are always with 
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US, despite their variations. They are more constant 
than our clothing or our immediate environment, and 
these, sometimes, seem part of our being. It would 
be idle to expect general agreement on so complicated 
a topic as this. But if the body is never part of the 
self, and I have tried to show that it is not, it is at 
least possible to show why we should tend to regard 
it in that light. 



CHAPTER X 


HOW IS THIS UNITY POSSIBLE? 

The subject of this chapter, in one sense of the 
words, is also the subject of its predecessor. When 
Kant asks, ‘ How is experience possible ? ’ he refers 
merely to a problem of analysis. His question is, ‘ If 
experience is what it claims to be, what elements 
can be discovered by analysis which are necessary 
and sufficient to permit the validity of the claim ? ’ 
And he tries to supply an answer. But many of 
us feel, rightly or wrongly, that the ‘ critical ’ point of 
view requires to be supplemented by the discovery 
of further ontological conditions, and the chief of 
these conditions is that which supplies the basis of 
retentiveness. As we have seen, the complexity and 
the continuity of the self imply retentiveness. 
Without that, it would be impossible for the self to 
carry with it the results of its previous experience. 
And there is a widespread belief that the analysis of 
introspection cannot supply a sufficient answer. It 
shows the fact of retentiveness and the necessity of 
retentiveness. It does not show how retentiveness 
is possible. There must be some permanent set of 
conditions in virtue of which the self can retain the 
past. Experience presses on from moment to 
moment. What is it that abides ? 

One answer is that the source of retentiveness 
must be sought in an ego which is other than the 
self we have considered hitherto. When Kant 
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proved that there must be unity of apperception or, 
in other words, that thinking is only possible if each 
thought can be claimed to belong to a single unity 
of experiences, that the ‘I think ’ accompanies every 
thought, he rightly refused to interpret this principle 
of unity as being itself an actual substance. But if the 
unity of experiences is not its own explanation it is 
natural to regard it as derivative upon the existence 
of an ego, which makes the unity possible. This 
ego would be the counterpart and condition of the 
unity which appears, and inferrible from that unity. 
To put the matter bluntly, there must be a soul, and 
no subtlety can, in the end, avoid that conclusion. 
And perhaps this answer may prove itself the true 
one. On the other hand there are alternative 
explanations which deserve consideration, and I 
propose to treat them first, reserving a discussion of 
the soul to a later stage. 

There are two principal hypotheses. The first of 
them is physical or, rather, physiological, and it 
insists that retentiveness is only a function of the 
brain. The second is psychological, maintaining 
that the continuity of the self depends upon 
the persistence of psychical dispositions. This 
latter theory cannot be made intelligible with- 
out the further hypothesis of subconsciousness, 
but with this hypothesis it is at least apparently 
sufficient. 

The first theory relies upon two well-established 
facts. In the first place, the brain is retentive 
because it is plastic. The brain not only persists, 
but it is modified by the functions it performs and 
the influences to which it is subject. It retains 
permanent traces of these functions and influences. 
Consequently the brain is fitted to be the permanent 
basis of retentiveness. In the second place, however 
the relation between brain and mind is expressed, 
it is clear from many arguments that our minds 
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could not be what they are without the presence of 
a brain. If then the brain is always necessary, and 
is fitted to explain retentiveness in some degree at 
least, is it not natural to suppose that it is the sole 
condition of psychical retentiveness, the only seat 
of memory and habit ? It is better to speak ol the 
brain than of the body, and perhaps it is better to 
speak of the cortex than of the brain. For although 
it has not been proved to demonstration that the 
brain or the cortex is the sole physiological correlate 
of consciousness, these have been proved to be by 
far the most important correlates, and probably we 
need not go beyond them. 

I have argued in many ways that the brain is not 
part of the mind, and that the principles of explana- 
tion which are sufficient for biology do not touch 
the essence of consciousness. Consequently there is 
no question here of the sufficiency of the brain to 
account for every feature of the unity of mind. ^ The 
problem is whether or not it is the sole and sufficient 
condition of mental retentiveness, and it is possible 
to maintain consistently that the brain performs this 
function, while questioning its power to perform some 
other functions. And, again, the problems of the 
manner of the connection between brain and mind 
are also irrelevant for the most part. Whether the 
relation be expressed in the way of interaction, or 
parallelism, or conscious automatism is subsidiary. 
There is some connection, whatever be the true 
theory of the connection. And therefore it is un- 
necessary to raise these thorny problems here. 
Similarly, if it be granted that the mind is not the 
body nor the body the mind, it is, for the most part, 
irrelevant to discuss the precise character of this 
dualism in a metaphysical sense. Such a discussion 
would only confuse the issue. 

It would seem that the brain has a particularly 
close and intimate relation to psychical retentiveness 
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and memory. The evidence which Professor James * 
marshals in proof of his thesis that habit (including 
habits of thinking^ is merely a function of the plasticity 
of the brain, seems, at first sight, very convincing. 
There is something like plastieity in the inorganic 
world, as when a razor works better after being used, 
or a paper which has once been folded, folds more 
easily the second time. But this plasticity is the law 
of organisms, as any athlete who has once dislocated 
a knee is painfully aware. It is a law, too, of our 
motor dexterities, as any man knows who tries to 
lather his chin with a brush held in his left hand 
when he is accustomed to use the right. And the 
fact of the plasticity of the brain, by reason of its 
structure, is still clearer than these obvious instances. 
The brain seems made to be moulded ; and this fact 
explains much. ‘ Riderless cavalry horses, at many 
a battle, have been seen to come together and go 
through their customary evolutions at the sound of 
the bugle-call. . . . Men grown old in prison have 
asked to be readmitted after being once set free. In 
a railroad accident to a travelling menagerie in the 
United States some time in 1884, a tiger, whose cage 
had been broken open, is said to have emerged, but 
presently crept liack again, as if too much bewildered 
by his new responsibilities, so that he was without 
difficulty secured.’ ^ 

The latter illustrations are excellent examples of 
the power of habit, but it seems doubtful whether 
they are merely a consequence of the plasticity of the 
brain. The prisoner and the tiger seem to show the 
influence of mental habits as well as physiological 
ones, and if an explanation can be found in mental 
terms, it would fit those cases best. There are doubts 
whether even acquired dexterities are merely physio- 
logical, and many of our habits seem distinctively 
psychical. The orator has to learn by experience, 

1 Principles of Psychology, chap. iv. ^ Ibid. pp. 120, 121. 
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and has to form the habit of thinking and expressing 
himself on his feet. The novice halts and stammers, 
only remembering what he ought to have said when 
the opportunity is past. And so of the student who 
prepares for examinations. The explanation of these 
habits may be merely physiological, but they seem to 
be mental in order and in sequence. There is all the 
difterence in the world between a phrase that escapes 
us in a mechanical fashion, and one which we con- 
sciously weave into our argument as we go along, 
and yet neither is possible without the facilitation 
of constant practice. The distinction in this case 
may only be due to the difference between reflex 
motor centres and others which are not merely reflex. 
But it may also be symptomatic of a more profound 
difference which cannot be adequately explained in 
terms of physiology. 

None the less, the physiological evidence is very 
strong even with regard to characteristics which wc 
are wont to consider distinctively mental, if not dis- 
tinctively human. Descartes maintained that men 
could not be mere machines, although animals, per- 
haps, might be, and he argued that man’s power 
of articulate speech was a sufficient proof of the differ- 
ence. Yet this very power of speech is the rampart 
of the physiological hypothesis. The facts of aphasia 
include a distinct and precise correlate in the brain ; 
they are invariably accompanied by definite lesions 
and degenerations in the cortex, and a blow or a 
fever may obliterate the knowledge of languages, or 
even of some particular language, beyond repair. 
Moreover, the cortex seems sufficiently complex, at 
any rate to bear the wealth of conscious distinctions. 
According to Meynert’s reckoning, there are six 
hundred million nerve cells in the cortex, and although 
the calculation of these figures is necessarily con- 
jectural, the fact of almost unimaginable complexity 
is beyond dispute. In face of these facts, is not the 
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physiological explanation of retentiveness the most 
natural after all ? 

At the same time, doubts and difficulties throng in 
upon us when we ask for a precise account of the 
kind of connection which holds between physiological 
and mental retentiveness. The conjectures of Gall 
and the phrenologists have long been discarded. It 
is the cortex, and not the form of the skull, which is 
relevant to this question. Flourens, who was the first 
to make systematic investigations on more adequate 
lines, believed that the cortex as a whole is involved 
in each particular experience, and this hypothesis has 
never been conclusively overthrown. Munk, Hitzig, 
Ferrier and others adopted the hypothesis of specific 
cortical localisation and, up to a point, succeeded. 
But even to-day the evidence is often little better than 
that of conjecture, and conjectural it will probably 
remain. The facts of restitution in the cortex are 
sufficient to throw a doubt upon the necessity of 
precise localisation. And if there is localisation, what 
precisely is localised ? To speak of each cell as 
registering a specific idea, which it reproduces when 
stimulated, is a mere metaphor, and cannot possibly 
be a literal transcript of fact. The theory that the 
connecting fibres are association areas (as Flechsig 
supposes) is in no better case. If the mind were a 
complex of associated sensations and images, there 
might be some plausibility in these explanations. But 
as it is not, they are inept. 

These difficulties, it is true, are stated in terms of 
the general relation between the cortex and the mind, 
and consequently may seem irrelevant to the particular 
question of retentiveness. But, in point of fact, the 
evidence with regard to the precise manner of the 
connection between physiological and psychical reten- 
tiveness is equally obscure. There is retentiveness in 
the brain. Traces, or as Semon puts it, ‘engrams,’ 
are left according to its action in the past, and there 
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is a connection between these and psychical reten- 
tiveness. But the evidence does not compel us to 
maintain that the brain is the sole cause of psychical 
retentiveness, and therefore it is necessary to consider 
whether an explanation cannot be found in terms of 
psychology itself. If this also is insufficient, it may 
at least supplement the other. 

Indeed, as we have seen, modern researches have 
not disproved the ancient theory that there is no 
physiological correlate for the intellect, and that the 
connection between body and mind extends only to 
sensations and images on the one hand, and move- 
ments on the other. I do not mean that the 
probabilities are in favour of this theory. The sharp 
separation of faculties has no good ground in logic 
or in fact, and there is no reason for believing that 
the distinction in value between the intellect and the 
senses implies that the two have a wholly separate 
mode of existence. If there can be a pure sensation, 
it rarely occurs. Normal perception requires under- 
standing as well as sense. It must use principles of 
interpretation whose validity can be intellectually 
recognised. And, speaking generally, a fever or a 
concussion may seem to impair or destroy the 
intellect as well as the senses. But another inter- 
pretation is possible. The intellect, and particularly 
the apprehension of uuiversals, cannot be reduced to 
sense experience, and conversely it may be true that 
imageless apprehension is always impossible. In 
that case the very eloseness of the connection 
between intellect and sense would make this theory 
tenable, for it would explain the general appearance 
of connection between intellect and brain, while 
permitting the denial of direct connection. We 
cannot use our intellect without also using sensations 
or images, but it is possible that the latter only are 
functionally related to the brain. It would be 
possible to argue further that these images and 
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sensations are the sole basis of retentiveness ; but 
the continuity and development of intellect seems 
equally necessary, and so this further argument might 
be disputed in its turn. There is great license for 
speculation, and little possibility of proof. But these 
considerations, as well as the former, show conclusively 
that it is extremely doubtful whether and in what 
sense the brain is the only ‘ permanent ’ which the 
facts of mental continuity require. 

Let us turn to the hypothesis of psychical dis- 
positions, and consider, first of all, whether that 
phrase itself can really have a meaning. A disposition, 
we shall be bold, is impossible, ex vi terminorum. 
Only the actual exists, and a disposition, in so far as 
it is a mere potentiality, must belong to the realm of 
not-being. I have maintained in a previous chapter 
that any adequate account of the self must include 
the discussion of capacities and dispositions. Nor is 
it impossible to explain what is meant by these terms. 
We can all say that, but for the grace of God, we are 
knaves and gaol-birds, meaning thereby that we all 
have inclinations to evil and might act reprehensibly 
had we been less fortunate than we are. In fact we 
recognise potentiality when we look back on process. 
Suppose, for instance, that we consider in retrospect 
our choice of a profession and the career which 
followed. We were potentially lawyers, or doctors, 
or clergymen, because events have proved that there 
was a real continuity in the development from our 
earlier selves to our later. The earlier self does not, 
indeed, include the later. We were not literally little 
lawyers or little ministers when we were children, 
but there is continuity in the way we develop into 
lawyers or clergymen. And although we actually 
chose one profession, we may say with equal truth 
that we were potentially members of other professions. 
Such a statement does not necessarily imply that 
we could actually have chosen otherwise than we did, 
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but only that if we had chosen otherwise there would 
have been continuity of development between our 
earlier lives and our later. In any case, to say that 
we are, or were, potentially members of many pro- 
fessions does not mean that we belong, or could 
belong, to more than one conjointly. Similarly it is 
correct to say that we know potentially much that 
never actually comes before our knowledge, because 
we could and should know it if occasion arose ; and 
the same is true of retentiveness. Such potentiality 
has various degrees of definiteness according to the 
degree of continuity which is implied. If a barrister 
has the choice of many briefs, he is potentially master 
of the details of all of them. Ho was also, potentially, 
a doctor. But the continuity is much closer in the 
case of the briefs than in that of the profession, because 
many fewer steps intervene. 

The theory of psychical dispositions is unintellig- 
ible without the hypothesis of subconsciousness. 
Subconsciousness, if it is possible, is mental or, at 
least, qu^si- mental, and, therefore, is prima facie 
a more adequate basis for mental continuity than 
the physiological theory we have considered. And 
the argument for subconsciousness has the necessity 
for this mental continuity always before it. The 
contention is, in fact, that after apparent gaps in 
consciousness, we find results which seem clearly 
to imply the continuous existence of consciousness 
during the interim. The result is the same as if 
the consciousness had not been intermittent, and 
therefore we must believe in the subconscious workings 
of the mind. Let us consider, in the first place, the 
special arguments which support the theory, and, in 
rhe second place, the correct interpretation of the 
theory if it be accepted in any sense. 

Take, for instance, the facts which used to be 
called phenomena of unconscious cerebration. The 
author, wrestling with the intricacies of his plot 

s 
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and of composition, finds his attention flagging. He 
lights his pipe or paces the room, glances at a picture 
or the newspaper, in fact gives his mind a holiday for 
the moment. But, frequently, when he returns to his 
desk the argument seems to have made a sensible 
advance. Former difliculties cease to perplex, and 
the only task which remains for him is to embalm 
this result with the permanent record of the pen. 
Similarly, in cases of greater difficulty, a night's sleep 
will often effect the desired result. The author wakes 
with the problem solved and fixed in his mind. In 
matters of practice the morning often brings saner 
and more wholesome judgment : in matters of theory 
it often brings the solution of problems. In the same 
connection we must mention certain curious pheno- 
mena of awakening. Most of us can regulate the 
time at which we awake, to a greater or less extent, 
by resolutions formed before our slumbers begin. 
We may rouse ourselves too soon, but at all events we 
do not sleep so long as we should have slept had 
we not formed this particular Resolution. Yet if 
there is ever a state in which we can be said to be 
unconscious, that state is the state of sleep. Some of 
the most noteworthy phenomena of hypnotism come 
under the same head. Suggest to a patient in 
hypnosis that at eleven o'clock next morning he will, 
let us say, drop pennies from his window on the heads 
of the passers-by. The chances are that he will feel 
an impulse to do so at the exact time mentioned, 
although he retains no conscious memory of the events 
which occurred during the hypnotic trance. In all 
these instances it would appear that we must believe 
in the existence of subconsciousness during the interim. 
Despite the interim there is continuity of conscious- 
ness, and, what is more, that consciousness seems to 
have made a definite advance. The results are the 
products of intelligence, but we are only aware of part 
of the intelligence which goes to their making. It is 
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reasonable to suppose that the other part is sub- 
conscious. The thought must be more thoroughly 
continuous than it seems to introspection ; and there- 
fore we must believe in subconsciousness. 

To the same purpose we have the imposing array 
of evidence which Freud a nd other psycho-analysts 
have mustered ; and this evidence, which is not re- 
stricted to pathological cases, proves conclusively 
that the complete disappearance of the effects of 
any experience is a far rarer event than we commonly 
suppose. More than this it does not prove con- 
clusively ; and consequently, at the present stage 
of our knowledge, we can only claim that the results 
of psycho-analysis strengthen indefinitely, by their 
immense range and variety, the grounds which already 
exist for believing in the existence of subconsciousness. 
While, then, the psycho-analysis of dreams may not 
supply sufficient proof for the thesis that dreams are 
invariably due to some suppressed or repressed desire 
seeking fulfilment, it proves at least that even the 
fantastic procession of our dreams is linked with 
actual experiences in a way that normally remains 
wholly unsuspected ; and it is almost impossible to 
understand the facts unless there is a continued, 
though subconscious, presence of a large number oi 
such experiences. Nor is Freud’s evidence limited 
to dreams. His theory implies that these suppressed 
wishes and desires are subconsciously present with 
us at all times. Since they are subconscious they 
naturally show themselves, if at all, in unsuspected 
ways ; and since they are suppressed they must, oi 
themselves, run counter to the explicit intentions oi 
the subject. For this latter reason they ought to 
appear principally in our mistakes and failures ; for 
the former reason our comparatively trivial mistakes 
will probably be most significant of all. Accordingly, 
Freud en deavours to show that commonplace mistakes, 
sucti'as using the wrong word in speaking, reading. 
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or writing, carelessness in proof-reading, forgetfulness 
in answering or posting letters, forgetting of proper 
names, or even a stumble to the peril of crockery, 
have each a reason, and a reason which psycho- 
analysis can detect and explain. He may not have 
succeeded completely, but it is much easier to be 
sceptical concerning Freud’s results before reading 
his works than afterwards. If the existence of sub- 
consciousness still remains a hypothesis, it is at all 
events a hypothesis which is well founded. 

The facts of acquired dexterity are frequently cited 
in support of this hypothesis as well as of the former. 
Take, for instance, a complicated process like the 
playing of the pianoforte. Each separate note must 
be struck, and each comliination of notes learned, 
but, after a time, the trained pianist only requires 
a glance at the score in order to reproduce the 
melody. Much of this performance takes place without 
conscious attention, and yet it is doubtful whether 
any part of it is merely mechanical. Every note 
has its meaning as part of the whole, and the pianist 
expresses this meaning throughout. In the same way 
it is possible, with practice, to do different things at 
once, although it is improbable that the performer 
is simultaneously conscious of these in all their 
details. To knit, to read a novel, and to engage in 
conversation simultaneously is one of the usual 
accomplishments of the maiden aunt. Her attention 
flits from one thing to another with inconceivable 
rapidity ; but there must be gaps in the attention, 
and it is probable that subconsciousness fills these 

gaps. . 

Another set of instances, frequently mentioned in 
this connection, refers to the emergence of a presenta- 
tion above the threshold of consciousness. Leibniz, 
as is well known, maintained the view that apper- 
ception, the level of clear consciousness, implies a 
multitude of petites perceptions below this level. If 
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we hear the surf beating upon the shore we must 
hear, subconsciously, the impact of each drop of 
water. We apperceive the thunder of the surf, but 
the thunder is compounded of the notes of each drop, 
and if we are aware of the surf we must also, in some 
sense, be aware of the drops. Similarly there are 
those psycho-physical (or psycho-physiological) argu- 
ments to which the phrase ‘ the threshold of conscious- 
ness ’ is peculiarly appropriate. Consider for instance 
a series of stimuli with gradually increasing intensity 
like that in the experiments designed to prove the 
Weber-Fechner law. In such cases there are three 
sets of terms to notice, viz. the physical stimuli, 
the physiological brain-events, and the discriminated 
sensations. Denoting the physical series by X2 
etc., the physiological series by o-j cr^. 0's, etc., and the 
sensation series by <;.> ?», etc., we should naturally 
suppose that there is a ‘one-one’ correspondence 
between the 2 , o-, and 9 series respectively. If we 
examine the matter, however, we shall probably find 
that the intensities 9| 9.2 'is indistinguishable, while 
94 is recognised to be dift'erent from 9i ; and yet if we 
began with 93, we should judge it indistinguishable 
from 94 and should have to proceed to 9., or 90 before 
we recognised a diffex’ence. It is held that the best 
explanation of this fact is that 9i 92, etc., are all 
really different and they, of course, are present to 
consciousness. There are, therefore, conscious differ- 
ences not explicitly recognised as such. And this is 
the meaning of subconsciousness. 

Take, again, the analysis of sense-perception. It 
has been abundantly proved that in estimating the 
size and the distance of objects, to mention no other ’ 
characteristics, we rely upon a multitude of signs. 
The plain man makes his estimate unhesitatingly 
and, as it were, instinctively. He does not know 
what signs he is using until they are pointed out to 
him. Is not this a clear instance of subconsciousness. 
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and does it not bear very directly upon the unity and 
continuity of the self? And so with our feelings. 
In one sense of the words feeling must be what it 
appears, for its being is to appear. But it is possible 
to have a feeling without being aware of having it. It 
is often clear to any observer that such and such an one 
is in love. But the lover himself may not be aware 
of the state of his feelings. He may even be ignorant 
of them until his opportunity has passed. But when 
on this, or some other, occasion the true state of the 
facts comes to his knowledge, he may recognise not 
only that he is in love but that he has been in love 
all the time. In the same way our organic sensations 
are always with us, and in pain or in intense excite- 
ment even of a pleasurable sort, we are acutely 
conscious of them. But normally we neglect them. 
There must be some sudden change before we think 
of them at all. And the fact that we are aware 
of the change shows a continuity of consciousness 
between the new and the old. What is more, we can 
frequently remember our previous feelings and compare 
them with the present. We ignored them at the 
time they occurred, but they were not non-existent 
for us. We were aware of them subconsciously. 
The same account holds of other similar instances, of 
the miller who notices that his mill-wheel has stopped, 
though, from familiarity, he does not hear it when 
it is going ; and so forth. 

The instances, indeed, might be multiplied in- 
definitely. Consider the case of the nurse or mother 
who sleeps through thunder or lightning but wakes 
at the slightest cry from the child. Every burglar 
knows that even a sleeping household has its dangers, 
for a stealthy step during the night is much more 
likely to arouse the household than louder noises 
which are familiar. The meaning of sounds is not 
entirely lost on the sleepers, and therefore we must 
suppose that they are subconsciously intelligent 
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although not consciously so. I shall, however, 
content myself with mentioning only one other type 
of instance, and this is one familiar to the student of 
Greek philosophy. Let us consider the simile of the 
aviary in the Theaetetus. In what sense precisely 
can we be said to have knowledge? We have it, of 
course, when we actually make a true judgment, but 
that meaning is much too narrow to satisfy the 
ordinary usage of terms. We have it also when it is 
at our command. The candidate for examination 
knows all the proofs of Euclid’s propositions, because 
he can demonstrate any one of them on command. 
But he never consciously knows them all together. 
And, again, we have the kind of knowledge which is 
illustrated by the well-known saying that it is not 
necessary for a man to know the classics. It is 
enough if he has forgotten them. He has forgotten 
them in their details, but the classical department of 
his mind, so to speak, is not an utter void. His 
thinking is tinged by half-forgotten recollections and 
vistas subconsciously recognised. It may be too 
much to say with Hamilton that ‘ the greater part 
of our spiritual treasures’ is thus present to us in 
subconsciousness. But the statement contains much 
that is true. 

Speaking generally, we may say that continuity 
is the beginning, middle, and end of these arguments. 
They have, however, very different degrees of cogency. 
If, for instance, we consider the facts of acquired 
dexterity, we shall see that it is possible that the 
details of the process may become physiological re- 
flexes although some general conscious control is also 
required. The fact that conscious attention had to 
be paid to each detail in the process of learning surely 
does not clinch the matter. There may be con- 
tinuity, even if some processes, originally conscious, 
can be relegated to physiological functions. In the 
same way the psycho - physical arguments of the 
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Weber-Fechner tradition are not conclusive. Th«re 
are many alternative explanations of the facts. For 
instance, the argument, as outlined above, does not 
pay sufficient attention to the <r series. There is 
no doubt that if the % series and the ? series were 
the only relevant facts, we should suppose it most 
probable that the differences in the S series corre- 
sponded precisely to differences in the 5 series although 
we were not always conscious of the fact. But all is 
changed when we remember the o- series. That is 
certainly the direct condition of the 9 series, but it is 
in no way necessary to believe in a precise correspond- 
ence, term for term, between the 2 series and the a 
series. Something may be lost in the conduction 
from the peripheral centres to the brain. The brain 
may not be delicate enough to adjust itself to slight 
differences, and need not always react in the same way 
to the same stimuli. The stimuli need not be the only 
conditions which count, and the effect of the summa- 
tion of previous stimuli may be very important in each 
instance. It is therefore possible that 2 i 22 28 should 
all yield a o- which is identical in all three cases {i.e. 
o-j = cTo = (Tg). There may be distinct gaps in the 
o- series, and the reason why 24 has a different physio- 
logical affect from 2g need not depend entirely upon 
the difference between 23 and 24, but may also de- 
pend upon the cumulative effect of 2i and 22. If 
so, it would not follow that if we began our series of 
trials with 23, we should judge that 94 was different 
from 93. In the absence of the cumulative effect 
before mentioned, we might have to proceed to 25 or 
2o before we could discriminate the difference. 

Again, the argument that we can be in love with- 
out knowing that we are in love seems, at first sight, 
singularly irrelevant. It is a fact, of course, that 
we may have the actual feelings of a lover, without 
knowing, by introspection, that we have them, or 
what they mean ; but, if that is all, subconsciousness 
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presents no difficulty whatever. So far from being 
a contradiction in terms (or, perhaps, in one term), it 
is merely a truism. To have an experience without 
reflecting upon it introspectively is the normal lot of 
most of us. The theory, consequently, must mean 
something more than that. It is sometimes put in 
the form that we have experiences of which we could 
not be aware by introspection, however hard we try ; 
but that, in its turn, seems to make the evidence for 
subconsciousness merely the fact of continuity. ‘ The 
fact is admitted, and the desirability of an explana- 
tion in psychical terms. But if there were no direct 
evidence over and above these indirect reasonings the 
theory would not be entitled to particular respect. 
The probative value of instantiae praerogativae, 
like Leibniz’s petites perceptions, has already been 
seriously impaired by our discussion of the summa- 
tion of stimuli. And the conclusions of psycho- 
analysis may be challenged. Psycho-analytic pro- 
cedure assumes the existence of subconsciousness so 
readily and so frequently that doubts may be raised 
whether it has sifted the grounds of the assumption 
with sufficient care. 

But, when we reflect, we shall see that there is 
some direct evidence which it is legitimate to extend 
by analogy. There is always an unexhausted margin 
in the field of consciousness at any moment, and this 
margin is commonly neglected, but it is consciously 
present, in some degree. When I say it is consciously 
present I do not mean merely that it affects the 
course of consciousness ; for many conditions which 
are not conscious at all may do that. I mean that 
it is consciously present without being discriminated, 
and present in such a way that when we do come to 
discriminate it, we know that we are not dealing 
with something wholly new. We have experience of 
this at every moment in which we come to focus what 
was previously on the periphery of vision. We may 
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look at some given object, but we cannot perceive it 
except as part of a setting, and this setting, in addition 
to its obscurity, has no precise bounds. At this 
moment I am looking at the words I am writing and 
am not noticing the books in front of me or the 
window at my side. But I recognise, on reflection, 
that I was not entirely unconscious of them. And, 
as I have said, there is no definite boundary to this 
field of vision. I know that I can see nothing above 
me or behind me if I keep my eyes in their present 
position, but, however hard I try, I could not tell the 
precise point at which this ‘ above ’ or ‘ behind ’ begins. 
We are always conscious of more than what we notice, 
and this marginal consciousness, which is a fact, has 
very different degrees. I have been speaking in terms 
of cognition, but the argument holds for other experi- 
ences also. 

This margin of consciousness has found such 
frequent and such emphatic emphasis in modern 
psychology that it is needless to illustrate it further. 
It supplies us with direct evidence of the existence of 
subconscious elements in a conscious state. More- 
over, it is connected with continuity. Any state of 
consciou.sness throws out subconscious feelers, and 
the continuity is recognised when part of the margin 
is made the centre of a new conscious act. Moreover, 
the margin, which is apprehended with very various 
degrees of clearness, is inexhaustible in the sum-total 
of its details, and hence the subconscious is in some 
degree opaque to the most minute introspection. 
And, consequently, we are justified in extending sub- 
consciousness beyond the direct evidence for it, and 
even in making it at least part of the explanation of 
the facts of continuity which have been mentioned. 
We have seen no evidence for the existence of a sub- 
conscious self, but we have seen evidence for the 
existence of subconscious elements in every conscious 
act. Every given act may be retained, and part of 
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the retention is always subconscious. There is no 
contradiction in believing that there may be literal 
persistence of consciousness in a subconscious form. 

On the other hand, it is clear that we ought not 
to extend the range of subconsciousness indefinitely ; 
and that is an error which is not infrequent. There 
is no justification for believing that everything which 
tells on conscious life is subconsciously present to 
that life.^ The conception of subconsciousness has 
frequently proved itself, in James’s words, a ‘sovereign 
means for believing what one likes in psychology, 
and of turning what might become a science into a 
tumbling- ground for whimsies.’ ^ If the margin has 
no precise bounds it is not therefore unlimited : if its 
contents are, in a way, inexhaustible they are not 
therefore co- extensive with reality. The soul has 
not windows for everything, nor is it necessarily 
aware in any sense of all the implications of the 
things it knows. There are really three questions to 
ask in the present connection. The first is whether 
subconscious elements are present in any of our 
experiences ; and the answer is that such elements 
are always present. The second is whether such 
elements may persist continuously, and conscious 
elements persist subconsciously ; and the answer is 
that they may. The third is whether the whole of 
the unity of conscious life can be so explained. This 
may be possible, but carries us far beyond the available 
evidence. It is begging the question to say that 
revival, retentiveness and memory must be due to 
subconscious persistence, and it is very difficult 
indeed to believe that nothing we have known or 
done can ever fade from us entirely. They niay all 
leave traces, but need they persist in a bodily, or 
rather in a ghostly, form? We cannot disprove the 

^ Unless the term * siibeoiisciousness ’ be used in a much more pneral 
sense than in this chapter, as e,g. by Morton Prince. V%de his recent work, 
The Unconscious, p. ix. and passim. 

Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 1(33. 
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theory that subconsciousness is the sole basis of 
retentiveness. The evidence makes that possible. 
But we need not believe that it is, and we shall 
be wiser if we withhold our assent. There is a gulf 
between consciousness (including subconsciousness) 
and the unconscious, and we cannot make them con- 
tinuous although we know they are not disconnected. 

It is necessary to make one further explanation 
with regard to the interpretation of subconsciousness. 
When the threshold of consciousness is mentioned, it 
is usual to speak of presentations • as rising above or 
failing below this threshold, and, as 1 have hinted in 
a previous place, it is tempting to suppose tliat 
retentiveness is due to the persistence of presentations 
and their mutual influence, one on the other. If 
presentations were entities neither physical nor mental 
but somehow the joint product of both, then the facts 
might be explained in this way even without sub- 
consciousness. These presentations would owe their 
inception, in part, to a particular mind, and then, 
persisting, they would be there to be perceived at 
will, and would give mind its cue. But it is very 
hard to believe in the existence of presentations in 
this sense, and the manner of their origin would be 
unintelligible. Accordingly, despite the difticulties, we 
should strive to consider a presentation as merely the 
‘ material ’ of cognition in the technical sense I have 
explained. In that case a presentation might be 
a real thing incompletely apprehended and perhaps 
distorted, or a universal thus apprehended, and then 
it would be the acts of mind that are subconscious, 
and their objects would be subconsciously appre- 
hended. This theory makes no difference to the 
facts, for the acts are always correlative to their 
objects, and can only be distinguished through them ; 
and when we speak of retentiveness we naturally 
think of what is retained, i.e. the presentations. If 
the acts persist, the persistence of the objects of these 
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acts, in precisely the sense which the acts mean and 
intend, is, eo ipso, intelligible, while the persistence 
of the presentations themselves, as presentations, is 
not intelligible. The complexity of mind at any 
moment demands subconsciousness. The pulse of 
consciousness, throwing feelers into the past and the 
future, is infinitely rich and contains far more than 
the clear and determinate acts which a hasty survey 
would suggest. 

I have spoken already of the dangers of magnify- 
ing the office of subconsciousness and should like, in 
conclusion, to call the reader’s attention to a possibility 
he may have overlooked ; and because this possibility 
may seem strange and unusual I shall begin by 
seeking the protection of authority. The youthful 
Berkeley pondered for long over the debate between 
Locke and the Cartesians whether the soul thinks 
always. He could not be content with Locke’s naive 
assertion that ‘ every drowsy nod ’ overthrows the 
contention of his opponents. And so he wrote in 
his Commonplace Booh ; ‘ Locke seems to be mistaken 
when he says thought is not essential to the mind. 
Certainly the mind always and constantly thinks : 
and we know this too. In sleep and trances the 
mind exists not — there is no time, no succession of 
ideas. To say the mind exists without thinking is 
a contradiction, nonsense, nothing.’ ' And Lotze, at 
the conclusion of his Metaphysic, makes a similar 
reffection : ‘ Thus we have not scrupled, any more 
than any psychology has so far scrupled, to use the 
supposition of unconscious ideas, or unconscious 
states, which ideas left behind, and which become 
ideas again. . . , There was nothing to compel 
us to these suppositions but the observed fact that 
previous ideas return into consciousness : but is there 
no other way in which that which once was can be 
the determining ground of that which will be, except 

^ Berkeley s Works^ Fraser’s 4-vol, edition, vol. i. p. 34. Italics Berkeley’s. 
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by continuing to be instead of passing away ? And 
if the soul in a perfectly dreamless sleep thinks, feels, 
and wills nothing, is the soul then at all, and if it is, 
what is it ? How often has the answer been given, 
that if this could happen, the soul would have no 
being ! Why have we not the courage to say that 
as often as this happens the soul is not ? ' ^ 

‘ In sleep and trances the mind exists not ^ ; ‘ Why 
have we not the courage to say that, as often as this 
happens, the soul is not ? ' These reflections, surely, 
indicate a possibility that is too little regarded. Let 
us grant that the content of the self extends beyond 
any experiences which can be scrutinised in detail. 
Even so, perhaps, Lotze and Berkeley were right. 
The substantiality of a physical thing, in the current 
acceptation, implies continuity throughout every 
moment of time. We believe, and are probably right 
in believing, that the smallest temporal gap in its 
existence would annul its identity. But must the 
identity of the self be precisely of this type ? The 
unity of the self, at all events, does not require such 
an interpretation. It is enough if every pulse of 
experience must, by its being, look before and after. 
The self exists when and so far as there is this 
continuity. Without the continuity it is nothing, 
and if there are temporal gaps the inference may only 
be that the gaps do not count. Peter continues 
to be Peter if, when he awakes, his experiences link 
themselves to that system which existed at the time 
he went to sleep. They link themselves to Peter's 
thoughts and not to Paul's. Even the fact that 
Peter can, to a certain limited extent, prearrange his 
time of awaking does not necessarily show that there 
is any Peter during the interim. The unity and 
continuity of Peter exist when he exists, and, perhaps, 
mock at the interim. There is no need for regarding 
this unity as a literal transcription of the mode of 

^ Mctaphysic^ English translation, vol. ii. pp. 316-317. Italics Lotze’s. 
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existence of a physical thing. And the same argu- 
ment holds of feeling and endeavour as holds of 
thought. When Peter awakes, his aims and his 
feelings link themselves in the same way to the same 
old Peter of yesterday. In a word, the permanence 
of the self may be only an expression of its unity 
and continuity in time. The unity is compatible 
with the existence of temporal gaps, and these may 
be irrelevant. Why complicate the discussion by 
seeking a permanent in any further sense ? 

If such a possibility be admitted, no man can set 
bounds to its scope. Without a doubt the brain is 
relatively permanent, and is one of the conditions 
of the retentiveness of mind, but we cannot conclude 
that it is the sole condition, nor do we know hoiv it 
affects consciousness. Again, there is subconscious- 
ness ; but such subconsciousness may not extend 
far beyond the ‘ fringe ' where it is found by actual 
inspection. Similarly a ‘ psychical disposition ’ may 
be only a descriptive phrase, and not an explanation. 
We must cling to what we find, and remember that 
entities should not be multiplied. The question of 
the sense in which the self is permanent will confront 
us later, for ‘ permanence ’ is part of what we mean 
when we speak of the substantiality of the soul. 
Meanwhile let us consider how far the investigation 
of certain abnormal cases throws light on the problems 
of the self. 
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MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 

Multiple personality is no new thing. It is as old 
as demoniac possession, lycanthropy, the frenzy of 
the oracle, the superstitious reverence for epileptics. 
But the scientific study of it is new, and if science 
has allayed its terrors, it has hardly resolved its 
mystery. Despite the mystery, however, no serious 
discussion of the nature of the self can ignore the 
rapidly increasing mass of evidence which relates to 
the dissociation of personality and the birth of 
multiple personality. These abnormal cases are the 
best possible test of the truth of a theory of the self. 
They verify the account of the salient features of 
personality, for it is only a change in the essential 
that can arouse the suspicion of dissociation. In a 
word, these abnormal cases enable us to apply the 
test of the ‘ method of difference.’ When all flows 
smoothly we are apt to ignore the existence of 
problems. The abnormal cases force us to consider 
what is really crucial. And, again, a discussion of 
the dissociation of the self is the necessary com- 
plement of any account of its unity. 

The instances are rare and occasional, and prudence, 
perhaps, demands that too great emphasis should not 
be placed upon them. It is impossible, in most cases, 
to doubt the good faith of the investigators, but their 
zeal may sometimes have outrun their logic, and their 
suggestions, unwittingly given, may account for some 
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of tlie results. But there is a sufficient body of facts 
to challenge enquiry. Every schoolgirl who reads 
the newspapers has heard of cases of total loss of 
memory, and even of men and women who have 
begun fresh careers in complete ignorance of their 
previous history. She knows more about these facts 
than Macaulay’s early Victorian maiden knew of the 
text of Marmion, The number and variety of the 
instances is sufficient to arouse attention, if not mis- 
giving. What is this personality which seems some- 
times to be united by the frailest of bonds ? What 
is it which alcohol may dissever for a time, and an 
accident destroy ? Even if there never is complete 
dissociation, it is worth while considering why the 
dissociation is erroneously supposed to exist. 

It is almost an axiom of common sense that a self 
is one and indivisible, that it is united to a single 
body, and that it exists as long as the body exists, 
if not longer. And it is natural that we should use 
the persistence of the body as our criterion of the 
continuance of personality, if only because bodily 
behaviour is by far the most important clue to our 
knowledge of our fellows. If a jury were satisfied 
that identity of thumb-marks is sufficient evidence 
of bodily identity, it would certainly scout the 
suggestion that the personality connected with the 
body, at any time, might give place to a new and 
distinct self. Moreover, in the ordinary course of 
events, the jury would be right. It is true that the 
body changes, ^ind perpetually creates itself anew, but 
there is, in the end, no greater difficulty in reconciling 
this change with the identity of substance than in any 
other instance of substance. The criterion is a reason- 
able one, and may be safely adopted in the majority 
of cases. But there is no inconsistency in denying its 
infallibility. The jury, however strongly convinced of 
the truth of the inference from the body to the self, 
would not maintain, after all, that the body is the self. 

T 
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Let us pass, then, to the more general question of 
the dissociation of personality. The term covers a 
very wide range, and some of the instances included 
under it are beyond dispute. They are, indeed, so 
frequent that they tend to be forgotten. Every one 
knows of the phenomena of somnambulism, delirium, 
trance and ecstasy, masked epilepsy, hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and the like. It is a commonplace, that 
is to say, that, at certain times, and for relatively 
inconsiderable periods, we find a break in the normal 
current of personality. For the time being there is 
dissociation. The ravings of a fever imply conscious- 
ness, but they are chaotic, they do not linger in the 
memory, they do not appreciably influence the further 
life of the person as the experience of each normal 
day, duly garnered, influences it. They imply, on 
the whole, a breach of the continuity of the normal 
life of the person. The same account holds of the 
doings of the somnambulist. Angel Clare, in Mr. 
Hardy’s novel, had no consciousness, on the morrow, 
of what he had done overnight, and, in this respect 
at least, he was much like other somnambulists. But, 
on the whole, common sense is right in attaching 
comparatively little importance to these phenomena. 
For the breach of continuity, although marked and 
often regrettable, is very far from absolute. The 
ravings are connected with the previous current of 
conscious life. It is frequently possible to elicit in- 
formation from them which otherwise would have 
been carefully concealed. Sometimes, no doubt, the 
character of the person seems to change suddenly 
and completely. The gentlest patient, undergoing 
an operation, may, just before the anaesthetic takes 
complete effect, suddenly become violent, blasphemous, 
obscene. It is possible to maintain that a subcon- 
scious self, usually repressed and more than half a 
demon, suddenly assumes the reins of government. 
But this explanation is quite unnecessary. The fact 
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that tendencies usually repressed and usually, perhaps, 
subconscious, may, in certain defined circumstances, 
awake to abnormal activity, is no good ground for 
maintaining that they form part of a separate, 
organised, and relatively stable and independent 
personality. They are far more probably parts of 
the normal personality. And sometimes the argu- 
ment takes precisely the opposite direction. The 
real personality, it is argued, is much more likely 
to be revealed in hypnotism, in delirium and the 
other cases than in normal intercourse. A veneer 
of convention and carefully acquired habit obscures 
a man’s real self in the sight of his fellows ; the cases 
we are mentioning give them a glimpse into his being. 
That interpretation is, in all probability, unlikely and 
unjust ; but it is not without some foundation in 
truth and in fact. The previous life of the self is 
not irrelevant to these so-called dissociations. The 
story in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria of the 
illiterate servant who repeated in her delirium long 
passages of Hebrew which she had heard an old Rabbi 
read when she was in his service fifty years before, 
may be exaggerated, but is not entirely baseless ; and 
it indicates a fact which ought not to be neglected. 

We may speak of such cases as cases of dissociation, 
meaning thereby that a personality, while not ceasing, 
may be appreciably disintegrated. While preserving 
some unity and continuity, retrospectively if not 
prospectively, it exhibits much less continuity than 
normal waking life. But we may suppose other 
instances. A dream is, or may be, an instance in 
point. It is usually a dissociation, even if vaguely 
remembered. But dreams are so fragmentary and 
bear so little relation to one another that we tend 
to neglect them altogether. Let us suppose, however, 
that a man, when slumber seals his eyelids, invariably 
begins his dream-life at the point where it ceased the 
night before. The idea is not a new one. It has 
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formed the basis of many excellent stories. In that 
case we have, at least, the possibility of dissociation 
of personality into personalities. The man might 
really be a carpenter in the daytime and an emperor 
at night. He would act as an emperor, have all his 
dignity, and probably be as responsible and as con- 
sistent as most emperors are. But he is only a dream- 
emperor, you say. I do not wish to deny that it is 
possible to distinguish dream-presentations, however 
apparently coherent, from perceived objects, but the 
thoughts of the man are surely real, even in his dream. 
He does form resolutions in his dream, he does argue, 
he does compare evidence, and so on. He is exercising 
his mind about imaginary objects, but, none the less, 
he is exercising his mind. He may, of course, be the 
same personality throughout. He may be really a 
carpenter with the soul of an emperor, or an emperor 
with the soul of a carpenter, or he may have a soul 
of featureless type, not peculiarly adapted to any one 
life in particular. But, on the contrary, each life 
might be distinct, without mutual continuity or 
reciprocal memory. In that case would it really be 
absurd to believe that there were two personalities in 
one and the same body ? What 1 have said hitherto 
is only a supposition. If it were fact, who could 
muster the evidence ? But it is a supposition which 
has some value as an illustration, and there is more 
than supposition to go upon. 

We are discussing at present the more permanent 
and lasting dissociations, not the evanescent cases 
mentioned hitherto. The explanation of these lasting 
dissociations, if they can be proved to occur, raises 
three distinct problems, although the first two are 
so closely connected that it is unwise to separate 
them rigidly. The first question is that of the 
evidence for the alleged fact of this fundamental 
dissociation. The continuity of a normal self is often 
comparatively loose ; but this, in itself, is not dis- 
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sociation in the sense we are considering it at present. 
How can we prove that there is disruption of the self, 
and not merely, so to say, a loosening of its unity ? 
What degree of alteration is required, and is this 
degree of alteration ever found in fact ? As we shall 
see, it is not easy to give an answer, at least to the 
latter part of this question. The second problem is 
whether it is possible to prove, not merely dissociation 
of a personality, but dissociation into personalities, or 
the birth of a new self. It is one thing to prove 
that the original personality has become disintegrated 
to such a degree that there is no meaning in speaking 
of its continuance. It is quite another thing to prove 
that a new self has arisen, or new selves emerged. 
The result of the dissociation might only be that the 
self has given place to something which is not a self 
at all, perhaps even to a mere succession of dissociated 
processes. The third question raises a further point. 
If there may be dissociation of a personality mto 
personalities, is it possible for a plurality of person- 
alities to exist contemporaneously in the same body, 
or can they exist only successively ? 

Let us consider, first of all, the types of cases 
which we find. Each instance, of course, has specific 
peculiarities of its own. The case of F^lida X, 
studied by Dr. Azam, is different from that of 
Miss Beauchamp, studied by Dr. Morton Prince, 
and similarly the other classical cases of Ansel 
Bourne, Mary Reynolds, Louis Vive and the rest, 
are distinctive in their several ways. At the same 
time there are certain broad groups under which 
the instances are ranged, and a division of this sort, 
especially the fundamentum of the division, is of 
considerable importance. Memory is one such ground 
of division. In some of the cases the memory — on the 
whole the intimate personal memory — of the earlier 
self is retained, but the subject insists that this 
earlier self is foreign to him. He may express the 
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facts by saying that he has become a different person, 
but that is only a verbal contradiction. More 
frequently he refers to this other personality which 
he remembers so intimately as ‘ the other fellow ’ or 
‘ it,’ or he uses some descriptive title, as often as not 
uncomplimentary. In other cases there is, to all 
appearance, a complete break in memory. The new 
personality, if it is new and a personality, retains no 
memory of the old. The Rev. Ansel Bourne became 
A. J. Brown and forsook his vocation as an itinerant 
preacher in favour of the activities behind a con- 
fectioner’s counter, but, until recollection returned 
and with it Ansel Bourne, there was no bridge of 
memory, and, apparently, no good reason for denying 
that A. J. Brown was really a distinct person. Or, 
again, the cases may be distinguished according as 
they are alternating or not. The personalities, so- 
called, may alternate rapidly or slowly. The smile 
of Sally may break through the woebegone counte- 
nance of Miss Beauchamp, the alternations may be 
induced by hypnotic suggestion, or they may occur 
periodically at intervals of mouths or years. On the 
other hand some dissociations seem permanent. 
There is no alternation. One self has gone, never 
to return. 

These are the most important divisions of the 
abnormal cases which suggest multiple personality. 
Let us now proceed to the discussion of our first 
question in somewhat fuller detail. On what grounds 
is it held that there can be a dissociation so profound 
that the self, eo ipso, forfeits its identity ? Personality 
has many attributes, but some of these are more 
distinctive and important than others, and we may 
assume that the dissociation is due to disorganisation 
in some one, or all, of these essential features. In 
the preceding discussion we have tried to discover 
what these attributes are, and the consideration of the 
abnormal cases will test the accuracy of our results. 
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The identity of the self means its unity and 
continuity, and, up to the present, we have seen no 
sufficient reason for denying that this unity and 
continuity is a unity and continuity of experiences 
and nothing else. In any case we must argue from’ 
the unity and continuity of experiences. There is 
unity, then, in the experiences of cognition, feeling 
and endeavour, and each of these three requires the 
others. In the development of these essential 
elements of the self there is real growth and real 
novelty. Consequently the mere fact of change in 
any of them is irrelevant to the question of a funda- 
mental dissociation. If there is dissociation of this 
kind we must mean by that term a change so radical, 
sudden, and complete, that we cannot, as it were, 
graft it on to the earlier mode of existence. The 
unity and continuity also require retentiveness in 
a high degree. Without that, there could not be 
development, and instead of novelty, properly speak- 
ing, there would be mere diseonnection. It is some- 
times held also that memory is implied, but that is 
more doubtful if memory be identified with recollection, 
and distinguished from retentiveness. There must 
be but there need not, perhaps, be avd/Mvr]a-i<;. 

Such is the identity of the self as it appears to 
introspection ; but we must also remember the role of 
the body. We are not, as the four beasts in the 
Apocalypse, ‘ full of eyes within,’ but we are aware of 
our bodies through the internal sense as well as the 
external. While the body is never a part of the self 
it is, as we have seen, the constant companion of 
the self, its constant centre of movement, and the 
centre, also, which ties down all sensation and 
perception. So touch of our conscious life, in fact, 
refers to our body and its needs, so closely is it 
connected with our experiences, that it is natural 
and, perhaps, inevitable to maintain that the in- 
sensibility of any part of the body, or any profound 
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alteration in it, is bound to make a difference to the 
self and, perhaps, to disrupt it. Even witches and 
warlocks were supposed to carry a body with them 
in their unearthly rambles, and this body had a real 
physical connection with the normal body which they 
deserted for the time being and left in a state of 
coma. The reader need scarcely be reminded of the 
tale of Tod Lapraik in Stevenson’s Catriona. The 
spiritual body gambolled devilishly on the Bass Rock ; 
the earthly body nodded over the loom in the warlock’s 
cottage on the mainland. But the silver bullet 
which found its billet on the Bass pierced the heart 
of the physical body on the mainland. 

The question of the distinction between memory 
and retentiveness, in addition to its intrinsic import- 
ance (to which we shall return), raises another 
question which has been neglected hitherto in this 
essay. We have seen that memory only discovers, 
and does not produce, personal identity. The self 
must be a unity if we are to recognise the unity 
by the aid of memory, and, clearly, a great part 
of the content of the self is never explicitly remem- 
bered at any given time. Consequently it is legiti- 
mate to argue that a self might be a self without 
any explicit memory. All that would be necessary 
would be a degree of retentiveness sufficient to insure 
continuity. Those who believe in the doctrine of 
reincarnation must take this line of argument, since 
they must admit that there is no conclusive evidence 
for the recollection of a previous existence. On the 
other hand it is at least equally legitimate to take 
the contrary view. The fact that there must be 
some parts of the self which are never remembered in 
detail does not logically imply that it is possible for 
a self to exist in the absence of any memory. A 
being incapable of recognising itself as itself is, 
perhaps, not a self at all. 

This argument raises a new issue. Personality, in 
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the current acceptation, implies a certain degree of 
intellectual and moral development. A person is 
responsible, and cannot be responsible without the 
power of making a deliberate and reflective choice. 
Personality, in short, is a legal and ethical notion 
which applies only to beings of a complex and 
developed type of psychical life. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the term self is wider and more inclusive 
than the term person. Only the adult self is legally 
responsible. Children have a lesser degree of re- 
sponsibility, and very young children may not be 
responsible at all. And similarly it may be true that 
when the climacteric of life has receded far into the 
past and decay has supervened, personality, strictly 
speaking, has departed. But the same self, we 
commonly assume, has lived through all these stages. 
Personality may apply only to a stage in this con- 
tinuous process, although that stage, in point of value 
and length of duration, is best worth considering. 
We must remember this point in the course of our 
discussion. It is natural to insist that a self should 
at least be capable of developing up to the level of 
personality, but perhaps we cannot claim that it must 
have this power. 

If memory is an essential characteristic of the self, 
then there is no doubt as to the interpretation of 
some of the abnormal cases. Mere gaps of memory 
are not, of course, sufficient to prove a rupture of 
personality, for there are such gaps in normal life. 
But when, as in these cases, the gaps extend for long 
intervals of time, the problem is altered ; and it is need- 
less to give instances to prove that they may extend 
for years. The instances are so frequent that they 
have only to be mentioned for the point to be 
admitted. The ordinary laws of obliviscence may 
account for lacunae of memory, but not for a total 
absence of memory during long periods. And in 
the cases of alternating personality, like that of the 
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Rev. Ansel Bourne, the gaps make a difference when 
the old self is renewed. When the patient ‘ becomes 
himself again ’ he takes up his life at the point where 
he left it off, but he has to resort to all sorts of shifts 
in order to fill the interval. And when the gaps are 
filled with consciousness opaque to the memory of 
the older self but with a bond of memory in itself, we 
begin to have real evidence of dissociation into person- 
alities. There are different systems of memory, each 
impervious to the other. In the Beauchamp case, 
for instance, we have an instance of two apparently 
different selves opening a correspondence. The one 
self knew of the doings of the other indirectly from 
the testimony of others, from the notes which the 
other personality had left, and the practical jokes she 
had played. It is plain, in such an instance, that 
the march of events is very different from the con- 
tinuous current of normal personality, and we have, 
at least, good grounds for suspecting that the facts 
can only be explained on the hypothesis of multiple 
personality. 

On the other hand there does not seem to be 
sufficient evidence for maintaining that those pro- 
longed gaps of memory also imply a complete absence 
of retentiveness. Mary Reynolds, for instance, wffien 
she passed for the first time into her second state, 
had to be taught the arts of reading and writing, 
apparently from the very beginning. But she learned 
them in a few weeks, and, therefore, it is fair to 
assume that she retained the effects of her previous 
education in some degree. Similarly the new person- 
alities, in these cases, can speak and walk. They do 
not have to begin from the cradle once again. There 
are great differences, of course. Some members of 
the Beauchamp family showed entire ignorance of 
French and some other accomplishments of the 
normal Miss Beauchamp. But although some parts 
of her education were not retained, the most funda- 
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mental were. I do not wish to minimise the difference 
between the personalities in this respect. Some are 
stupid and some are clever, some babble and stammer 
while the speech of others is quick and coherent. 
Louis Viv(i in some of his states was an expert tailor. 
In others he could scarcely thread a needle. What 
I mean is that, on the whole, the personalities which 
are claimed to be different are not completely isolated 
in point of retentiveness. It is probable that little 
tricks of mannerism could be detected by careful en- 
quiry, and seen to be identical in all the personalities. 
And there is no sufficient reason for believing that 
only bodily habits and motor dexterities are retained. 
These must remain, but they do not account for all 
the phenomena. 

Accordingly, the evidence is inconclusive in these 
respects. Without retentivcncss there could be no 
continuity, but there seems invariably to be some 
retentiveness. And, as we have seen, it is not un- 
reasonable to contend that something less than 
explicit memory is a sufficient minimum for the 
continuity of the self. There are few of us who can 
remember events in our lives which occurred in our 
infancy or early childhood, but our conscious lives 
did not begin suddcidy at the date we can remember, 
and although the memories of extreme youth some- 
times recur in advanced age, they do. not always do 
so, and are usually forgotten in the heyday of life. 
At the same time the balance of evidence inclines in 
the opposite direction. The continuity of the self 
seems to imply something more than that minimum 
of retentiveness which occurs in the recorded instances 
of multiple personality. And we must also remember 
the very important role which explicit memory plays 
in normal personality. Memory is the only direct 
evidence which a man can have of his own identity. 
There is indirect evidence also. A man may be 
justified in believing that he did, or said, certain 
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things in liis childhood which he has now forgotten. 
His parents or teachers have told him so, and he has 
no reason to doubt their word. But even in these 
cases memory may enter in some degree. The man 
may not remember the particular incidents in question, 
but he does remember circumstances which make the 
whole story probable. And, again, he often re- 
members incidents which would otherwise have 
escaped his recollection when they are recalled by 
others. A total absence of memory would make our 
earlier history meaningless to us, even if it were 
really ours. Indeed, there is some truth in Locke’s 
quaint suggestion that it would be unjust if we were 
condemned at the day of judgment for acts we could 
not remember, even granting that the recording angel 
had duly inscribed them in the book of life. These 
reasons, taken together, suggest that a self without 
explicit memory is an impossibility. 

Let us pass to some other characteristics of self- 
hood. The abnormal cases are marked by a profound 
change in the unity of endeavour. Dr. Morton 
Prince believes that, in the Beauchamp case, there is 
evidence of the simultaneous conflict of two wills, 
each of which is reinforced by the influence of a long- 
continued train of action. Whether that is true or 
not there is, at least, conclusive proof that the per- 
sonalities which are presumed to be different strive to 
attain very different aims, in this instance and in 
others. Sally, in the Beauchamp case, arranges to 
go to Europe ; Miss Beauchamp desires to continue 
her studies in the States. Sally arranges to meet 
her friend Jones ; Miss Beauchamp would rather 
meet any one else. When F^Jida X felt her crisis 
beginning she would write down the particulars of 
her immediate situation in order that there might be as 
much continuity in her actions as possible. Similarly 
in the case of Louis Vivd and others there are all 
the symptoms of demoniac possession. Some of the 
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selves, assuming them to be different, are thieving 
and some honest, some shifty and others straight- 
forward. The difference in character between them 
is at least as remarkable as that between the re- 
generate and unregenerate days of many who have 
been converted from sin to saintliness. But the 
rejoinder may be that such a difference is irrelevant. 
Bunyan unregenerate was the same man as Bunyan 
regenerate. Sudden conversion only implies a new 
birth in a metaphorical sense, and it is all too certain 
that the convert may, at any moment, return to the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. Accordingly it may legitimately 
be argued that the differences in character and aim 
of conduct which are found so frequently in these 
abnormal cases, are nothing but exaggerated instances 
of a normal occurrence. This argument would be 
sound if such changes occurred alone. But when 
they are connected, as they are in these cases, with 
a complete break in memory and a relative loss of 
retentiveness it is clear that the hypothesis of a 
unitary personality has come perilously near to 
nonsense. There are different characters allied to 
different systems of memory. What is that but 
multiple personality 1 

The unity of feeling is as distinctive a feature of 
character as the unity of endeavour, and in this respect 
also there is a significant difference between these 
abnormal cases and the instances of religious con- 
version. The hasty and irascible temperament rarely 
changes into the meek and long-suffering. Paul 
the persecutor does not lose his abundant vitality 
when he becomes Paul the missionary. If there is 
added restraint, that restraint is the fruit of long and 
careful self - surveillance. But these profound and 
radical changes in feeling and temperament are the 
most significant of all in the abnormal cases, and such 
a , change is found in every single instance of importance. 
It is as if one of the personalities could not be 
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despondent, and the other, if there is but one, could 
be nothing else. The lives of most of us are a 
mingled yarn, joy and sorrow together. But the 
unstable beings we are now considering seem to follow 
a different order of things. The sorrows unite in one 
life, and the joys in another. Neutral experiences 
may belong to both, but whenever the pendulum 
passes from one extreme to the other the unstable 
personality cannot bear the shock, and one self seems 
to give place to another. Indeed, in almost every 
instance, a great emotional shock was the original 
cause of the dissociation. Such a shock, primarily 
mental in character though appropriately accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, launched the Beauchamp 
family (with the possible exception of Sally) on its 
strange career. The shock of being stung by an 
adder led to the curious phenomena in the case of 
Louis Viv4, and so of the rest. It is an interesting 
confirmation of the importance of the sentiments that 
any emotion connected with these events was most 
significant in determining the current of personality. 

These differences might not be sufficient in them- 
selves, but, again, they occur in conjunction with the 
other differences previously mentioned. And the 
evidence is still further strengthened by the close 
connection between such emotional states and states 
of the body. It is true that defects of the external 
senses seem to have no appreciable influence in 
the way of dissociation. A man becomes deaf or 
blind, and becomes deaf or blind suddenly, without 
giving rise to the suspicion, in himself or in others, 
that there has been a dissociation of his personality. 
But with organic sensation it is difl'erent, especially 
when there is a sudden and violent change of 
coenaesthesia. The case of Pbre Lambert has been 
frequently quoted in this connection, but is apposite 
enough to be quoted again. ‘ A soldier believed 
himself to have been killed in the battle of Austerlitz, 
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and he had, in fact, been grievously wounded. When 
he was asked how he was he would reply, “ You want 
to know how Pfere Lambert is ? He exists no longer : 
a cannon-ball carried him away. What you see is 
not he. It is a wretched machine which has been 
made in his likeness. You ought to ask them to 
make another.” In speaking of himself he never said 
“I” but “it”.’' 

The change in organic sensation due to his wound 
led this poor man to suppose that his very personality 
had ceased. He may have been wrong, but his very 
mistake shows how important bodily sensations are 
for the sense of personality. It was on evidence such 
as this that M. Ribot based his ‘ colonial ’ theory of 
the self. The importance of coenaesthesia, and of 
certain specific organic sensations such as those of 
sex, led him to maintain that the self is nothing but 
a colony of sensations, the most important of which 
arise from the internal condition of the body. The 
colony is usually compact and well organised. But 
there may be, perhaps from physical causes only, 
dissension and even a revolution within the community. 
When the revolution has become a fait accompli there 
is, strictly speaking, a new self, although the external 
appearance of the body is insuflicient to show the 
fundamental change which it has undergone. 

I am mentioning this theory only by way of 
illustration of the importance of organic sensations ; 
enough has been said already to prove its inadequacy 
as a complete account of the phenomena. Not only 
does it ignore the fundamental distinction between 
experiences and their objects, but it also commits the 
fallacy of implying that all experience can be construed 
in terms of sense. The colony is only a colony of 
objects known through the senses. It is not the self 
at all. And I do not think it is necessary to believe 
that PJire Lambert, or any others in the same ease, 

^ Cited by Ribot, Maladies de la %}ersonnaliU^ p. 36. 
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are right in the inferences which they draw. The 
chances are that- the presence of memory is almost 
always a sufficient proof of personal identity, whether 
the subject owns it or not, although, of course, it does 
not follow that the absence of memory is a proof of 
the disruption of identity. In this particular class 
of cases, where memory is present, there is usually 
comparatively little change in personal unity and 
continuity. There is only enfeeblement, in the 
majority of cases, and a dazed feeling of homeless- 
ness due to the change in organic sensation.* But in 
the other instances, where memory, temperament and 
plan of life change all together, we have invariably 
the additional factor of a concomitant change in 
organic sensations. In the case of Louis Viv<5, for 
instance, there was a necessary correlation betweeri 
each of the personalities and some specific localised 
anaesthesia or partial paralysis. If any one of these 
physical states were induced, the corresponding self, 
if it can be dignified by that name, appeared also. 
The Beauchamp family showed traces of the same 
phenomenon, and, in particular, the different ‘ person- 
alities ’ were liable to different sorts of hallucination. 

Let us sum up the evidence. Personality may 
alter very profoundly in any of its fundamental 
features. Memory may cease, and the continuity of 
feeling, endeavour and cognition be broken. More- 
over, organic sensation may undergo what seems a 
complete revolution. Some bond of retentiveness 
may perhaps remain, but it is a feeble and tattered 
bond, with frayed strands. The changes in each 
particular respect may seem to differ only in degree 
from the necessary and normal changes in a healthy 
personality. They seem more sudden and abrupt, 
that is all ; and it is likely enough that a breach in 
any one of them would be insufficient to a nn ul 

^ The relations between some of the quasi- personalities in the Beauchamp 
case arc somewhat exceptional in this respect. 
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personal identity. But the facts, in a suflScient 
number of instances, show that the changes in these 
respects do not occur separately but together, leaving 
at best a pitiful and impotent residuum. How is it 
possible to maintain that the self can continue when 
that occurs ? It is futile to argue that, because there 
is a connection between all these elements, they must 
all change together. Perhaps they must ; but what 
is it except the self that is broken in such a case ? 

We may pass, then, to our second question. What 
is the evidence for the dissociation of personality into 
personalities, or, in other words, for multiple person- 
ality in the strict sense ? In the first place, we should 
have to prove the existence of consciousness or sub- 
consciousness. Without that there is no self, and in 
some of the instances already mentioned the absence 
of consciousness is probable enough. It is not un- 
likely that the behaviour of a somnambulist or an 
epileptic is unaccompanied by any sort or degree of 
consciousness. The opposite theory, no doubt, may 
be maintained also, but whatever be the correct ex- 
planation in these special cases, there is no reasonable 
doubt of the presence of consciousness in the majority 
of the other instances. We have as good ground for 
believing its presence in these instances as in the case 
of any one other than ourselves. 

The second requisite is a negative one. We must 
be certain that the evidence does not owe its plausi- 
bility to some error in the observations. One such 
cause of error, as has already been mentioned, is found 
in the influence of suggestion. It is often diflBcult to 
put questions without suggesting the answer, and that 
not merely because the form of the question may itself 
furnish indications of the answer expected, but also 
because the observer himself may, quite unconsciously, 
suggest that answer. A subject in hypnosis is 
peculiarly susceptible to such suggestions, and there- 
fore the observer may, quite inadvertently, build a 

TJ 
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fabric of his own construction. Fortunately, most of 
the observers are aware of this danger and guard 
against it as much as possible. We have, therefore, 
the right to assume that a great deal of the evidence 
is free from this defect. Similarly we have, in most 
instances, no reason to doubt the honesty of the 
replies made by the subject observed. Miss Beau- 
champ was not assuming an interesting pose. Her 
greatest misfortune was her ignorance of the designs of 
Sally and of the contents of the letters which Sally 
wrote to ‘Jones.’ Again, it would be hard to suggest a 
better test of the accuracy of memory than Mr. Gurney’s 
offer of a sovereign to the waking self if it could 
remember the events which had happened to it during 
hypnosis. At the same time it is probable that a 
good deal of the evidence should be discounted for 
this reason. We need not suppose any conscious 
disingenuousness, but although the play of fancy is 
less conspicuous in adults than in children — partly 
because adults have a firmer grasp of reality — it is 
part of the constitution of the normal mind. Some 
of the selves in multiple personality may be creations 
of the actor’s instinct. It is easy for us to throw 
ourselves into a certain situation, to feel that our 
personality finds full play in it, while in others it is 
unduly repressed ; and the further step of believing 
ourselves different and even of ridiculing < ourselves 
is not so strange as to appear impossible. We must 
therefore be sure either that these causes of error are 
entirely absent, or else that due allowance has been 
made for them. 

In the third place we must be able to prove that 
when dissociation occurs new organised personalities 
arise or begin to arise. This, however, is only a 
statement of the issue. Let us, then, define it more 
carefully. We must guard against the possibility 
that the unity of self has given place to a lesser 
unity, that, in other words, one and the same 
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self continues but in a form in which its unity is 
either absent or else very difficult to discover. That 
explanation probably suffices for many instances. It 
is impossible, in reading many discussions of the 
subject, to avoid noticing that the existence of a sub- 
conscious self, distinct from the primary, or normal, 
or waking self, is far too lightly assumed. Let us 
take, for instance, those cases in which there are 
post- hypnotic effects of suggestion. At a given time 
the subject, while engaged in ordinary duties, feels 
an irresistible impulse to perform some trivial act, — 
say, to toss a penny. This impulse, and the time 
at which it occurs, may be due to previous suggestion 
during hypnosis of which the subject retains no 
recollection. This does not prove that there are 
two selves in the case, a conscious and a subconscious. 
It rather proves a direct and intimate connection 
between the conscious and the subconscious life of 
one and the same person, since the connection 
is much closer and more intimate than that which 
subsists between two normal personalities. And 
the fact that certain trains of experience can only 
be recalled in hypnosis does not prove it either. 
We have all heard of the Irishman who lost his 
gun when he was drunk and could not find it so 
long as he remained sober. We might explain 
the event by saying that Paddy drunk and Paddy 
sober are two different persons, but there is no 
necessity for adopting this hypothesis. The kind of 
actions which an intoxicated man performs may 
have supplied the stimulus to Paddy’s memory, and 
the same explanation may hold of the passes of 
hypnotism. 

Again, we must reckon with the possibility that 
the dissociation in question means that unity of 
personality has disappeared (at least temporarily) 
and that, instead of a self, we have a succession of 
detached psychical states, too loosely organised to 
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be called a self. On certain theories of the connection 
between mind and body, for instance, we should 
expect that such ‘ floating ’ experiences would occur. 
That theory of parallelism which maintains that there 
is universal parallelism between body and mind must 
maintain that our minds are organised centres of 
experience corresponding to an organised physical 
centre in the body. A disturbance of this bodily 
centre would not destroy the physical elements 
organised but only scatter them, and we should 
expect, therefore, to find a similar scattering of 
experience. Such scattered experiences would be 
the ‘ floating ’ states in question. The evidence 
which we have, however, seems opposed to this 
theory. If our investigation is only superficial we 
have no right to expect more than inconclusive 
results ; but when it is prolonged and careful we find 
that the experiences ensuing upon dissociation are 
not utterly fragmentary but are organised. We 
are therefore driven back upon the view that the 
original self persists in a disguised form, with the 
alternative of maintaining that there really is multiple 
personality. 

To prove the latter we should have to show that 
there is a system of memory, of feeling, of endeavour, 
of cognition, implying, perhaps, a certain degree of 
development and responsibility, and correlated with 
a distinctive tone or trend of bodily feeling. We 
should also have to prove that this system is distinct 
from that which existed prior to disintegration, and, 
if there be more than one such system, that each 
is distinct from the other. It might be added that 
we should also have to prove that such systems 
of experiences are not only distinct, but as distinct 
as one normal personality is from another. This 
requirement, however, is much too stringent. It 
assumes that the minimum of distinction between 
personalities is to be found in those personalities 
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which are connected with different bodies, and it is 
improbable that cases of multiple personality could 
reasonably be expected to show such complete 
distinctness. Despite the differences in organic 
sensation, there is a greater bodily connection be- 
tween such personalities than between normal 
personalities correlated with different bodies. And, 
in theory, it is possible to go further. Multiple 
personalities might have a good deal in common, and 
yet be distinct personalities. They might share 
experiences, provided that the trend and the unity 
of each personality was distinct. A difference in 
some experiences, and in the organisation of these 
experiences, might suffice to constitute different 
personalities. But who can say what degree of 
difference in this respect would really suffice ? 

The discussion of our first question has shown 
that there is, at least, some reason to believe that the 
second question can be answered in the affirmative. 
In alternating personality there seem to be different 
systems of memory. The gaps are not states of coma, 
but are filled with a new system of experiences 
apparently organised. The changes in character are 
changes in which one type of character becomes 
another. There is dissociation in all the essentials 
of personality conjointly, and then, apparently a 
fresh synthesis. I have not, however, given any 
proof of these statements, and such a proof could 
only be given by an exhaustive examination of the 
instances. And it would take too long to review 
them all. Accordingly I think the best course is to 
examine one of them in order to see whether there is 
dissociation into personalities in that case. We may 
be reasonably certain that the sources of error 
enumerated above have been fully appreciated in 
the case of the Beauchamp family, and, accordingly, 
we may approach the consideration of this case with 
a fair degree of confidence. We may also follow 
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Dr. Prince’s terminology in calling the apparent 
personalities B L, B II., etc. 

B I., the Miss Beauchamp whom Dr. Prince first 
came to know, was clever and cultured though 
hysterical. She was also puritanical, morbidly sensi- 
tive to the opinion of others, morbidly conscientious, 
morbidly anxious to obey, and to give no possible 
cause of offence. B IV., a later ‘personality’ which 
alternated with B I., was quite different. B IV. had 
a good appetite, B I. had a bad one, and the taste of 
each, with reference to matters of the table, differed 
profoundly. B I. hated oysters and cigarettes, but 
liked ice-cream. B IV. was fond of oysters and ex- 
travagantly fond of smoking, but hated ice-cream. 
B I. wore her hair low, went to church, and neglected 
newspapers. B IV. wore her hair high, neglected 
religion, and devoured the newspapers. B I. was 
patient, dependent, emotional, fond of children and 
kind to the poor. B IV. was none of these things. 
Quick-tempered, self-reliant, conqueror of her emotions, 
regarding children and the poor as nuisances, she 
seemed the antithesis of B I. 

It is true that one and the same personality may 
exhibit revulsions of taste and feeling which are 
parallel to these. Some men have a craving for 
tobacco in the morning or the evening, but at no 
other time of the day. A capricious fondness for ice- 
cream is no unusual phenomenon. Similarly, a weak 
character is sometimes unexpectedly obstinate, and 
at other times pliant, meek, and long-suffering ; and 
so of the other points of difference. It is not merely 
the differences and the caprice that are important in 
the abnormal cases, but their organisation into systems. 
The opposing tastes and tendencies, instead of blend- 
ing together as they do in normal personalities, 
organise themselves systematically into different 
groups. Differences of taste and character, differences, 
to some extent, of intellectual attainment become 
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connected together into different unities. The im- 
portant points are the degree of this coherence and 
the difference of the two unities, and the reader will 
be satisfied on the question only if he reads the whole 
evidence for himself. Add to this that B I. had no 
memory of B IV., nor B IV.' of B L, but that the 
memories of each referred to their several characters, 
tastes and aims, and it seems almost impossible 
to deny the presence of multiple personality. 

I have purposely chosen this example because it is 
not one of the strongest instances in the Beauchamp 
family. B I. and B IV. were most nearly allied in 
this remarkable case. The education of B I. was 
present in B IV. The tones of her voice and, doubt- 
less, unnumbered mannerisms were the same. A 
synthesis of the two was obtained in the end, and 
there are better grounds for supposing that B IV. 
was only a phase or pose of B I. than in any other 
instance. Dr. Prince himself is inclined to believe 
that there were really only two personalities — Sally 
and Miss Beauchamp — and that B I., B II., etc., 
were only dissociated conditions of the real Miss 
Beauchamp. None the less the fact remains that 
B 1. and B IV., to mention none of the others, were 
distinct enough to be distinguished as different selves 
on the current interpretation of the term, and that 
they were organised in the way a personality is 
organised. It was not always so in the other cases. 
The personality called Mary Reynolds was so feeble 
in one of its alternating phases that this was, perhaps, 
below the level of selfhood, and the same is true of 
some of the ‘ personalities ’ in the case of Louis Viv6 
and in some of M. Janet’s cases. F41ida X, again, 
sometimes showed a personality so feeble that it 
scarcely rose to the level of development which we 
find in dementia praecox. 

Indeed, the personality was so feeble in these cases 

^ B IV. must be distinguished from B IV. a. 
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(if it was not too feeble to be a personality at all) that 
it is plausible to argue that the phenomena were only 
exaggerated instances of fatigue. The self had not 
the strength to remember, or to hold itself together 
continuously with its past and its future. This 
explanation is sufficient in the case of lapses of 
memory ; for memory requires a conscious effort, and 
fatigue may make this effort impossible. But it is 
inadequate in all other instances. It is false that 
the self, at any moment, keeps its whole life together 
by an effort. That is a metaphorical expression of 
the fact that the self is united and is continuous, and 
if the unity and continuity is broken through any 
cause, then personality, in the strict sense, has dis- 
appeared. There is more than the mere fatigue of a 
self which persists ; the self ceases, and dissociation 
takes its place. In these abnormal cases, if fatigue 
be the cause, we are forced to admit that the self has 
died of fatigue. 

If we require of personality the power of acting 
responsibly, and of thinking with a certain degree of 
clearness and consistency, then we must admit that 
some members in the families of multiple personality 
do not fulfil this requirement. They are mere 
travesties of personalities. The fragmentary intelleet 
which they show may be only a perversion of some- 
thing borrowed from previous, though forgotten, 
experience. But it is not true that dissociation 
invariably results in the imbecility of the ensuing 
conscious processes, or that only one self can remain 
which is organised enough to be a personality. In 
the Beauchamp case, for instance, Sally seems a real 
personality, though in some respects childish and 
unformed. She was not more childish than many 
persons we know. The others may only have been 
phases of a single personality, as Dr. Prince maintains. 
But if we take the evidence as it came to him, we 
may be confident that we should not have doubted 
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the existence of multiple personality, apart from the 
natural assumption that there cannot be more than 
one self connected with a single body. And there is 
no doubt that B 1. and the rest had attained the 
level of personality. If B I. was only a phase, and 
not a person, she had at least won a scholarship in 
modern languages and that is commonly supposed 
to be a test of ability. 

Let us leave this matter for the moment, and 
consider our third question. The only direct evidence 
for the simultaneous existence of multiple personalities 
is found in the case of Sally. Sally was a bright, 
impish, childlike spirit who frequently enlivened the 
proceedings of the Beauchamp family. Her memory, 
by her own account, extended back to the earliest 
events in Miss Beauchamp’s history, and, although 
her independent life did not become prominent until 
later, she had, even in early times, a better right to 
be considered a personality than, say, B IV. No 
doubt she was, at all times, more of a child than a 
woman, and, in particular, she had none of Miss 
Beauchamp’s accomplishments, none of her diligence, 
none of her seriousness ; and, again, she possessed an 
extremely limited range of bodily feeling as compared 
with a normal personality. She was almost insensitive 
to pain, and her organic sensations had not the 
intimate union with personality which such sensations 
usually have. She was aware of these sensations in 
the same way as she was aware of Miss Beauchamp’s 
past and present experiences. They had a foreign 
aspect to her mind ; she thought of them as 
belonging to another. That, of course, is some slight 
indication that Sally and Miss Beauchamp were not 
really distinct personalities. But if Miss Beauchamp’s 
memories were open to Sally, Miss Beauchamp herself 
had no memory of Sally’s doings. And the most 
important point is that of the simultaneous contest 
of wills. The fight between Sally and the other 
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personalities — if we may be permitted to speak o:^ 
them in the plural — was far keener than between 
these personalities themselves. The conflict in 
Sally’s case was very stern. She played practical 
jokes on the other members of the family, requisitioned 
their funds, and even signed her hand to treaties. 
These cases, however, are cases of alternation, although 
the alternation was extremely rapid. They do not 
prove the simultaneous conscious presence of two 
personalities, and I do not think that such a contention 
can be proved absolutely. But the evidence points 
in this direction. Let us hear Dr. Prince : ^ 

‘ It came about in this wise. I had endeavoured 
to change IV. into B II., but could obtain only the 
hypnotic state B IV. a, evidently prevented by Sally, 
whose hand was apparent from certain characteristic 
manifestations. It ended in Sally’s coming instead 
of B II., and I proceeded to lecture her on her conduct ; 
but while in the act of doing so she cleverly escaped by 
changing herself back to IV. (a conscious personality). 
To this personality an attempt was made to explain 
the situation. 

‘ “ Sally has been behaving very badly,” I began. 
IV. repeated the sentence as she heard it, the words 
being transformed into others having an opposite 
meaning. 

‘ “ Sally has been behaving heautifully." 

‘ “ No,” I said, “ hadlyr 

‘ “ Yes,” she repeated, “ heautifully." 

‘“No, no ; hadly.” 

‘ “ Yes, I understand ; heautifully, heautifully." 

‘ Thus, for the moment, I was circumvented. It 
was in vain that I sought to make her hear the word 
“ badly.” It became apparent that Sally twisted in 
her mind everything that I said so as to give it an 
opposite meaning. She became deaf to certain words 
and heard in their places other words of a different 

^ The Dissociation of a Personality ^ pp. 321 - 322 . 
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signification. Everything that was said in criticism 
of S., she heard and understood in S.’s praise; she 
even said repeatedly that she liked S., had no fault 
to find with her, was perfectly satisfied with her, and 
so on. Finally she ended by refusing to obey, 
asserting that she was her own mistress, would go 
where she pleased, and do as she pleased. This, too, 
was plainly the work of Sally, who had taken 
possession of her tongue. But most dramatic was 
the assertion of her own personality in the midst of 
these sentences. Every now and then, like one 
pursued by an invisible demon, and as if momentarily 
she had broken away from the power that bound 
her, she would exclaim, “ Don’t let me speak like 
that,” and then the next instant she would give utter- 
ance to Sally’s words.’ 

This is but one instance out of many, but it is 
hard to see how better evidence could be forthcoming. 
Any one who remembers the incessant feud between 
Sally and the other members of the family is bound 
to admit that the behaviour of the others, in .this 
instance, cannot be a pose or a whim. Unless they 
were passive instruments of Sally the whole dialogue 
becomes inexplicable. And this fact, together with 
the other evidences of Sally’s personality, makes the 
hypothesis of multiple personality far the most reason- 
able in the circumstances. But let us suppose that 
some other conclusion is possible. Let us suppose 
that Sally and all the other members of the family 
form but a single personality varfously disturbed and 
disguised. Even in that case the data of psychical 
research have very considerable value. For they 
show that selfhood is compatible with a fragmentary 
minimum of unity and continuity. If the family, 
despite its organised diversity, were really a single 
personality, what can we mean by personality ? 
Character, attainments, memory, degree of responsi- 
bility may differ utterly .at different times, the unity 
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and continuity which exists may be divided into 
distinct trains of unity and continuity, and yet we 
maintain that all these trains and all these diversities 
are really one. 

The data of psychical research are important 
precisely because they compel attention to one of the 
most fundamental problems of the self. We commonly 
assume that one self is connected with one body and 
we find in this self unity and continuity, and a 
distinctive trend of experience. That explanation 
suffices for normal cases or, at least, seems to do so. 
Difficulties do not obtrude themselves. It is fair to 
assume that the unity and continuity are considerable, 
and any attempt to estimate the precis^ degree of 
this unity and continuity seems labour thrown away. 
We forget the enormous difierenees between youth 
and age, we neglect the temporary lapses of memory 
and the disconnected experiences in the life of a 
normal person. These seem insignificant in com- 
parison with the usual current of his existence. And, 
pursuing this train of thought, we are apt to attribute 
to the self, lightly and unthinkingly, a very high 
degree of unity. One single permanent self exists 
in childhood and in age. Each of us is an identical 
ego. 

The discussion of this ego, the theory of the self 
as a single substance, will occupy us before long. But 
it is essential, in this place, to take a retrospective 
glance at the course of our argument. We have 
considered experience and the unity of experience. 
Experiences seem the stuff of the self, and selfhood is 
the unity and continuity of those experiences. For 
experiences as we find them are only possible as part 
of a unity, as focussed in the life of a particular self. 
The explanation of these facts may lie in an over- 
soul, a substance, an ego, and we may be forced to 
admit the existence of such an ego. But in that 
case we must remember that the reason for assuming 
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the existence of a soul lies in the unity and continuity 
of experiences. The soul is either the correlate 
required to make this unity possible or else it is the 
correlate and the unity together. Accordingly the 
unity and the continuity of personal experience is 
the most important factor in the case, and it is 
essential to discover what kind and degree of unity 
and continuity is required to make a self. 

It is in this respect that the psychology of multiple 
personality is peculiarly instructive. The plain man 
is very loth to admit that such multiplicity is 
possible and he may reasonably deny that it has been 
proved. But consider the arguments that he uses. 
He can only present a plausible case by maintaining 
that the dissociations studied in these abnormal cases 
are but exaggerations of similar phenomena which 
occur in ordinary life. He must, in other words, 
concentrate his attention upon the lach of unity in 
the life of a normal self. Character, aims, intellect, 
memory, and bodily feeling all change, and change 
profoundly, in ordinary life. The unity of personality 
is compatible with the utmost diversity in any of 
these respects and even in all of them taken together. 
There is force in this argument, since it rests on solid 
fact. Very likely it is the suddenness rather than 
the character of the changes which is the essential 
difference between the abnormal cases and the normal, 
and it may be argued that a difference in suddenness 
cannot possibly amount to a difference in kind. But 
if that be so we must admit that the normal lives 
of the men we know, the lives of Simpkins and of 
Clarke, are less of a unity and less coherent than we 
commonly suppose. To say that a single permanent 
self is necessary to account for the unity of the 
self may be a legitimate argument. But when there 
is so little unity as this argument implies, it is hard 
to see how such a statement can have much meaning. 
There may be a considerable degree of unity in some. 
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or most, cases. But the argument, if it is valid, 
proves that there need be very little ; and therefore 
that the self need not mean much. 

If, on the contrary, it is maintained that the self 
must involve a high degree of unity and continuity, 
then it must be maintained that multiple personality 
is a fact, and this, perhaps, is the easiest solution of 
the problems raised by the evidence. If it be admitted 
that the self is not the body then there is no special 
difficulty, in theory, in maintaining that several 
selves may be connected with a single body. But it 
is very difficult to think that the theory is actually 
exemplified in fact, although easy enough to con- 
template it as a possibility. The multiple selves 
have too much in common to stand out clearly in 
splendid isolation, even if they agree only in respect 
of retentiveness. And such ‘ selves ’ can be synthesised, 
often, into a personality which may be said to 
contain them all and to be continuous with them.^ 
This synthesising of many personalities into one 
is very paradoxical to the ordinary mind although 
certain philosophers and theologians have sometimes 
shown themselves ready to accept it. Such difficulties, 
perhaps, derive most of their weight from prejudice, 
but, to say the least, it is hard to be certain that the 
prejudice is a mere prejudice, without any foundation 
in logic. 

Moreover, there is too much truth in the other 
line of argument to make this one entirely satisfactory. 
If we maintain that a self must contain a very high 
degree of unity, then we shall be forced to the un- 
pleasant conclusion that multiple personality, instead 
of being the exception, is the rule. We are different 
men at different stages of life, and although the 
contiguous stages may show unity and continuity, 
the remote stages hardly do so at all. The conclusion 
of the whole matter shows the intricacy of the issues 

^ See, e.g . , the final chapter of the Beauchamp case. 
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involved. We are selves, and our life is a unity, but 
let us beware of laying too great emphasis on the 
degree of that unity. Let us remember that in 
many cases it is less than we are accustomed to 
suppose. If this is remembered, it is easier to 
approach the discussion in the two succeeding chapters 
with a fair and unbiassed judgment. 



CHAPTER XII 


DISCUSSIONS OP THE SELF AS SUBSTANCE 
IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

The term substance has a scholastic flavour which is 
repugnant to many minds at the present day, and 
it is natural enough to suppose that a discussion of 
the self as substance possesses little more than anti- 
quarian interest. That is a very superficial objection, 
however ; for the substantiality of the self, and the 
existence of the soul, are, in reality, one and the same 
problem expressed in different words, and this problem 
is the inevitable culmination of our enquiry. It is a 
complex issue, and some of the difficulties have already 
appeared, but they cannot be adequately appreciated 
unless they are read in the light of history. The 
danger of a historical discussion is that argument 
may be subordinated to scholarship, and theory to the 
history of theory. But sometimes it is necessary to 
take the risk, and this is an instance in point. It 
may be true that modern philosophy (by which I 
mean the movement that began with Descartes) lays 
less stress on substance than ancient or mediaeval 
philosophy, but that seeming objection is really the 
strongest argument on the other side. The beginnings 
of this period of philosophical reflection are rooted in 
substance. ‘ Omnia vel in se vel in alio sunt ’ is an 
axiom standing in the forefront of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
and expresses the belief, which he held in common 
with Descartes and Leibniz, that the principle of 
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substance and attribute is the final one according to 
which existence should be construed. And if the 
conception of substance, in some of its interpretations, 
tended to be discarded later, the reason lay in the 
exceedingly careful and trenchant criticism which had 
been brought to bear upon it. If this prolonged 
discussion, where the disputants were of the first 
rank, had achieved no result whatever, we should be 
driyen to despair of the powers of the human intellect. 

It is my belief that the labours of these great men 
were not fruitless, and that they have shown for all 
time the most important meanings and the most im- 
portant misconceptions of substance. True, the 
question is too vast to be adequately discussed within 
restricted limits. It is arbitrary to begin with 
Descartes, as if implying that Plotinus and 
Averroes, to mention no greater names, had not been, 
or did not count. And if we begin with Descartes, 
there is so much matter for reflection that the only 
feasible course is to select here and there with a 
purpose. I wish to consider a few of the arguments 
of a few of the giants during this period, not in the 
vain hope of raising the issues exhaustively, but with 
the humbler aim of emphasising the most important 
of these issues, and so of paving the way for a more 
independent discussion in the next and concluding 
chapter. 

At the first blush, the prospect is far from alluring 
because of the extraordinary diversity of the results 
obtained. That the self is substance, that it is not 
substance, that ‘ it matters not at all ’ whether it be 
substance or no, are the answers of Descartes, Hume, 
and Locke' respectively. That, surely, is sufiicient 
disagreement without mentioning the further modi- 
fications and subtleties of Kant or Hegel. But 
results, after all, are of comparatively little moment 
in metaphysics. They are overshadowed by the 

' Essatfi Book II. chap, xxvii. § 10. 
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reasons for the results, and there is enough 
community in the arguments, and even in the pre- 
suppositions, of these philosophers to give a real 
continuity to the history of this controversy, despite 
their alarming lack of agreement in the end. We 
shall see how and why it is so, as we go on. Mean- 
while let me point out one fundamental respect in 
which this community of principle appears. Every 
one of the discussions which I have in mind considers 
the problem of the interpretation of spiritual sub- 
stance, or the soul, in connection with the general 
problem of the meaning of substance. One substance 
is not another substance, nor is a spiritual substance 
identical with a material substance. But, inasmuch 
as both claim to be substances, it is necessary to keep 
the general problem of substance constantly in mind. 

Every one has heard of the famous argument, 
cogito, ergo sum, and knows that Descartes was its 
most lucid exponent, if he was not the first to discover 
it. A true philosopher, he held all things in pro- 
visional doubt until he should perceive some truth so 
clearly and distinctly that he knew he could proceed 
upon a basis of absolute certainty. In a way he had 
not far to look ; for he straightway perceived that this 
doubt and this readiness to suspend judgment was 
itself a kind of thought, and that thought implies a 
thinker. The very doubt of thinking is itself a proof 
of the existence of thinking and the thinker. ‘ And as 
I observed that this truth, I think, hence I am, was so 
certain and of such evidence that no ground of doubt, 
however extravagant, could be alleged by the sceptics 
capable of shaking it, I concluded that I might, with- 
out scruple, accept it as the first principle of the 
philosophy of which I was in search.’ ^ 

It is an error to suppose that Descartes’ philosophy 
is baaed upon the cogito. The method he adopts is 
analytic. Why is the cogito certain ? Because it is 

^ Discourse of Method ^ Veitch’s trai^Blation, p. 33. 
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perceived clearly and distinctly of itself, or is, in 
other words, self-evident. By the same warrant we 
must believe in other propositions which have the same 
kind of certainty.' These principles (some of which 
Descartes enumerates here) have an equal claim 
to be regarded as the foundation of his metaphysics. 
The cogito shows the type of certainty which a funda- 
mental principle of this sort must possess, and that 
is all. There is no suggestion that the other ultimate 
principles can be deduced from it. But, on the other 
hand, it is the fundamental self-evident principle refer- 
ring to existence, and this is the sense in which the 
importance of the argument is usually understood. 
Whatever else a man may doubt, he cannot doubt his 
own existence. He knows that he must be real, and 
on that basis he may proceed to interpret the rest of 
reality. 

In some sense the matter of fact is plain. The 
question is, in what sense precisely ? Clearly the 
self-evidence of the cogito cannot lie in the necessary 
connection between the meaning of thought and the 
fact of existence, for there is no such implication. 
If Elizabeth Bennett doubted the sincerity of Mr. 
Bingley’s intentions towards her sister Jane, we are, 
unfortunately, not entitled to conclude that Elizabeth 
Bennett existed. The argument can only be an in- 
terpretation of the nature and implications of a 
psychical process which actually exists. The character- 
istic of existence does not follow from the argument, 
but must be given to it. And the interpretation is 
not a very simple or obvious matter. The word 
cogito implies personal thought, and if no more 
primitive kind of experience is possible, then the self 
must exist in every act of thought. But that is a 
statement of fact, and not an argument. If ‘floating’ 
experiences were possible, then the argument would 
only prove the existence of these floating experiences, 

^ Discourse of Method^ Veitch’s translation, p. 34. 
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and not the existence of a self. In short, the argu- 
ment is only analytic. In whatever sense thought 
goes on, there we have a piece of existence. 

It is clear, then, that Descartes’ interpretation of 
the cogito must involve other principles than that of 
the cogito itself, and these principles may be disput- 
able. There is no doubt as to the precision of his 
own answer. ‘ What, then, am I ? A thinking thing, 
it has been said. But what is a thinking thing ? It is 
a thing that doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills, 
refuses, that imagines also, and perceives.’ ^ All these 
properties, he proceeds, are clearly kinds of thought, 
and thought is the essence of the self. “For it is of 
itself so evident that it is I who doubt, I who under- 
stand, and I who desire that it is here unnecessary 
to add anything by way of rendering it more clear.” ^ 
This may be the correct psychological description, 
and the correct metaphysical interpretation, but it 
goes far beyond the cogito. It is a matter for argu- 
ment whether the existence of a doubt implies the 
existence of a substance which not only doubts but 
also fears, chooses, denies ; and the unity of the self, 
in Descartes’ sense, is very far from being an assump- 
tion which is so clear that it only requires to be 
stated in order to be accepted. Still less is there the 
necessary implication of an ego which persists un- 
changed throughout every pulse of experience. 

Similarly if a doubt implies a thinking substance, 
there still remains the problem of the interpretation 
of substance. Descartes has two definitions of sub- 
stance which he seems to regard as equivalent. The 
one is that a substance is a res per se suhsistens, the 
other that it is the supporter of accidents. The 
second of these is essentially a logical notion, apply- 
ing to subject rather than substance. A subject is 
that of which qualities can be predicated but, as we 
shall see more fully later, there is an important 

^ Meditation //., Veitch’s translation, p. 109. 2 
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difference between the logical concept of subject and 
the ontological notion of substance. The difference, 
however, is unimportant in this connection since the 
ego, on Descartes’ interpretation, is a substance in 
the ontological sense, and every substance is a logical 
subject, not a predicate. But it is clear that there 
is a long road to travel from the existence of a 
doubt to the existence of a res per ,se subsistens 
which doubts, especially if that substance is other 
than the experiences which it has at any given time. 
In short, Descartes assumes a great deal more than he 
has proved, and the same criticism must be passed on 
many other discussions of this question. Take, for 
instance, the following statement from Reid. ‘ A 
person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 
calls a monad. My personal identity, therefore, 
implies the continued existence of that indivisible 
thing which I call myself. Whatever this self may 
be, it is something which thinks, and deliberates, and 
resolves, and acts, and suffers. . . . My thoughts, and 
actions, and feelings change every moment — they 
have no continued but a successive existence ; but 
that self or I to which they belong, is permanent, and 
has the same relation to all the succeeding thoughts, 
actions, and feelings which I call mine.’ * For Reid, 
who wrote after Hume had written, this assertion is 
mere dogmatism. 

One part of Descartes’ interpretation aroused 
strenuous opposition from the first. From the 
assertion that the self is a thinking thing he pro- 
ceeded to the further assertion that its whole essence 
consists in thought, and that it is, therefore, 
completely distinct from matter. The transition 
seems startling ; but it follows, I think, from his 
premises. Briefly stated, his argument runs as follows. 
It is logically possible to conceive the non-existence 
of matter without invalidating the certainty of the 

^ Reid, Intellectual PowerSf Essay III. ohap. iv. § 6. 
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existence of the self. The essence of the self, there- 
fore, does not require the support of matter in any form, 
whether of the body or of some more subtle material, 
such as an aura, a breath, or a flame. It follows that 
matter is no part of the essence of the self, and therefore 
that the self is only a thinking thing. The self is a 
res per se subsistens, the logical ground of its existence 
lies in its own essence (apart from the co-operation of 
God). If it once be granted that the content of the 
self depends upon its essence, and that the support 
of matter cannot affect the intrinsic character of this 
essence, then Descartes was justified in his conclusion. 
He would have thought it absurd to deny that the 
content depends logically upon the essence. 

But if the argument is conclusive the reason lies 
partly in the barrenness of the content of the self on 
this interpretation, and partly in a confusion between 
ground and cause. Unless cause and ground are 
identical the self may require physical conditions 
although these are no part of its essence, and this is 
the usual view. And when Descartes maintained that 
the presence or absence of the body does not affect 
the content of the self, it is doubtful whether he 
understood by this content or essence anything more 
than the permanent substance which he believed to 
continue unchanged so long as thinking persists. 

It was inevitable, then,} that this theory of the 
soul should meet with opposition, especially from 
those who, like the English empiricists, tried to hold 
fast to what is given in experience. Descartes’ 
contention may be true in the end, but, if so, it 
requires further defence and fuller explanation, and 
the criticisms of Locke and Hume are valid, at least 
in so far as they illustrate and emphasise this 
necessity. In this as in so many other instances, 
the conflict between rationalism and empiricism 
paves the way for a better understanding ; and the 
empiricists also deserve praise for their courage in 
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attacking the problem at all, since a position like 
the Cartesian is often comfortably accepted be- 
cause it supplies a ready basis for the doctrine of 
immortality. If the soul is an indiscerptible 
substance which is also sui generis, it is at least 
‘ naturally ’ immortal, i.e. there is no reason in the 
nature of things why the soul should perish with the 
body ; for its essence is distinct from that of the body. 
It is easy to understand how Locke’s tentative sugges- 
tion that God might ‘ annex ’ thinking to matter 
led to some ugly mutterings of the drum ecclesiastic. 

A brilliant writer has maintained that Locke, so 
far from being a mere empiricist, is really a sort of 
Kantian, born out of due time.^ That is an over- 
statement, although he was not a consistent empiricist. 
Indeed, his doctrine of substance is instructive 
precisely because it shows both the strength and the 
weakness of empiricism. Locke saw how empty 
the doctrine of substance may be on some interpreta- 
tions, and yet his criticism was tempered by the 
recognition that substance, in some sense, is a 
necessity of thought. Again, his discussion of 
substance is especially ' important from our point of 
view, for two reasons. In the first place, Locke is 
careful to apply his doctrine to the ‘ spiritual 
substance ’ and to personal identity ; and our 
problem consists in a similar application. In the 
second place, his ‘historical plain method’ (in which 
his empiricism principally consists) is at bottom 
psychological, and ought to show how far the ‘ em- 
pirical self’ can be regarded as identical with the 
‘ spiritual substance.’ We may learn in this way 
how far the psychological method we have hitherto 
adopted requires to be supplemented. 

‘The ideas of substances,’ according to Locke, 

‘ are such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct particular things subsisting by 

^ T. E. Webb, The Intellectualism of Locke, 
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themselves ; in which the supposed or confused idea 
of substance, such as it is, is always the first and chief.’ ^ 
These ‘ distinct particular things,’ as we learn later, 
include minds as well as physical things, since ‘ ideas 
of reflection,’ i.e. ideas obtained through introspection, 
imply this kind of combination as well as ‘ ideas of 
sensation.’ ‘ The mind being, as I have declared, 
furnished with a great number of the simple ideas 
conveyed in by the senses as they are found in 
exterior things, or by reflection on its own opera- 
tions, takes notice also that a certain number of 
these simple ideas go constantly together ; which 
being presumed to belong to one thing, and words 
being suited to common apprehensions, and made 
use of for quick dispatch, are called, so united in 
one subject, by one name ; which, by inadvertency, 
we are apt afterward to talk of and consider as one 
simple idea, which indeed is a complication of many 
ideas together ; because, as I have said, not imagining 
how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we 
accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum 
wherein they do subsist and from which they do 
result.’ ^ 

This confused idea of substance was a great 
stumbling-block to Locke. He never denies its 
necessity, although he sometimes appears to take 
refuge in nominalism. Indeed he admits in his 
controversy with Stillingfleet that any other sup- 
position than that which we ‘ accustom ourselves to 
suppose’ would involve a direct repugnancy. In 
the present chapter {§ 5) he is scarcely less explicit. 
It is impossible, he argues, to deny the existence of 
matter or spirit on the ground that there is no idea 
of their substance, ‘it being as rational to affirm 
there is no body, because we have no clear and 
distinct idea of the substance of matter, as to say there 

^ Essay concerning Human Understanding^ Book II. chap. xii. § 6. 

2 Ibid. chap, xxiii. f 1. 
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is no spirit, because we have no clear and distinct 
idea of the substance of a spirit.’ The implication 
is that there is substance in both cases. Even when 
Locke speaks of our specific ideas of substances he 
does not exclude the general idea of substance. That 
idea is always the same (and therefore is impotent 
to explain particular problems), but it is always 
necessary. ‘ I say, our specific ideas of substances 
are nothing else but a collection of a certain number 
of simple ideas, considered as united in one thing.’ * 
The union in one thing is always necessary and 
always confused. We must believe in it ‘ though it 
be certain we have no clear or distinct idea of that 
thing we suppose a support.’^ Philosophers assert 
that there are substantial forms in which qualities 
inhere, but this assertion is mere prating. The con- 
cept of substance never explains the manner of the 
inherence, and, although it is necessary, it does not 
aid any particular enquiry. ‘ It is the ordinary 
qualities observable in iron, or a diamond, put 
together, that make the true complex ideas of these 
substances, which a smith or a jeweller commonly 
knows better than a philosopher.’ ® 

This vacillation is exceedingly interesting. Clearly 
Locke has a strong case against certain scholastic 
theories, and against Descartes. It is easy to speak 
of substances or substantial forms in which qualities 
inhere, but to talk in this way is not to think, unless 
it can be shown how and why a particular substance 
has the particular qualities which it has, and no 
others. Why does my ego, for instance, possess the 
attributes of thinking, doubting, willing, and the like, 
and how does it support them in a unity ? No one 
has answered that question, for the very good reason 
that no answer is possible iu terms of this theory of 
substance. I should linger on the question longer 


' Essay, Book II. chap, xxiii. § 14. Italics Locke’s. 
* Ibid. § 9 . > Ibid. § 3. 
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were it not that it must reappear, again and again, 
in the course of this discussion. Suffice it to say 
here that Locke’s criticism is just and unanswerable. 
The concept of a substance which is the permanent 
bond of unity of its properties, including the qualities 
and ‘ powers ’ of bodies if physical substances are in 
question, must be able to explain the way in which 
these properties cohere. If it does not do so it is use- 
.less, because it does not explain what it has set out to 
explain. The Cartesian substance ought to be an aid 
to detailed scientific enquiry, since it should be able 
to explain the specific mode of union in particular 
things. In reality it is useless for this purpose; 
and that criticism is sufficient. 

It is tempting, therefore, to suppose that Locke 
ought to have discarded' the notion of substance 
altogether. Part of the reason why he did not do so 
was that he thought it absurd to say that things 
were collections of simple ideas. If Locke had been 
in earnest with his own definition of idea, ‘that 
which is the object of the understanding when a 
man thinks,’ he might have been less convinced of 
the absurdity. If we mean by ‘ ideas ’ the sense-data 
or presentations which are given us, there is no 
absurdity in saying with Berkeley that things are 
collections of ideas, because each ‘ idea,’ in this sense 
of the word, is substantial and a piece of existence. 
It is not an idea of something, but itself something 
which is before the mind and presented to it. On 
the other hand, our ‘ ideas,’ in the more usual sense 
of the word, are of or about something, and this 
other meaning supplies the reason why Locke denied 
that a substance could be merely a collection of 
ideas. Accordingly, his insistence on the necessity 
for substance is partly occasioned by a fundamental 
ambiguity in the word ‘idea,’ but the fact is not 
wholly to be regretted. Whenever we speak of 
things around us we imply an objective reference 
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to a reality other than ourselves, and this objectivity 
is an important part of the meaning of substance, 
and it is very doubtful whether a merely phenomenal 
view of matter (like that of Berkeley) can adequately 
explain the implications of objectivity.^ Even if it is 
impossible to find in things anything except sensory 
elements, a thing need not be a collection of such 
elements. The category of thinghood implies that 
there is a ground for the union of properties which, 
we find. The mistake of Descartes lay, not in what 
he set out to find, but in the fact that he, as well 
as others, hypostatised a problem into an active entity, 
and then supposed that he had given an explanation. 

The fundamental error is to suppose that substance 
is simply one thing amongst other things, although 
of greater importance than they. Part of the 
difficulty of understanding Locke’s argument is that he 
is not fully alive to the futility of such an attempt, and 
that he does not see that it leaves the metaphysical 
problem unaltered. Indeed, he frequently tends 
to regard substance, in an analogous way, as one idea 
amongst others. It is clear, however, that a substance 
cannot be a simple idea in the sense in which colours or 
sounds are simple ideas. If it were, it would only 
add another unit to the collection, instead of explaining 
the union of this set of ideas in a distinct particular 
thing. And it is plain that Locke was pursued by 
an ignis fatuus of this kind, and sought to evade the 
issue by saying that the general idea of substance 
was ‘ confused.’ But his mistake, in another form, 
is a very common one, and is found, all too frequently, 
among his opponents. When the average man thinks 
of a substance he thinks of it as a thing holding 
other things together. Let me illustrate the point 
by quoting another passage from the Essay : 

^ ^ We shall see in the next chapter that substance implies a particular 
kind of objectivity, and not merely objectivity in general. The aim of the 
present chapter is only to indicate the lines along which the problem of the 
substantiality of the self should be attacked. 
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‘ The little bodies that compose that fluid we call 
water, are so extremely small, that I have never 
heard of any one, who, by a microscope . . . pretended 
to perceive their distinct bulk, figure, or motion, and 
the particles of water are also so perfectly loose one 
from another, that the least force sensibly separates 
them. Nay, if we consider their perpetual motion, 
we must allow them to have no cohesion one with 
another ; and yet, let but a little sharp cold come, 
and they unite, they consolidate ; these little atoms 
cohere, and are not, without great force, separable. 
He that could find the bonds that tie these heaps of 
loose little bodies together so firmly ; he that could 
make known the cement that makes them stick so 
fast one to another, would discover a great and yet 
unknown secret ; and yet, when that was done, would 
be far enough from making the extension of body 
(which is the cohesion of its solid parts) intelligible, 
till, he could show wherein consisted the union, or 
consolidation, of the parts of those bonds, or of that 
cement, or of the least particle of matter that exists.’ ^ 
This line of discussion is clearly wide of the mark. 
These heaps of loose little bodies are heaps of loose 
little substances. Therefore Locke’s ‘ cement,’ if it 
were discovered, would not affect the philosophical 
problem of substance, however useful it might be for 
science. It would not explain the substantiality 
of the ultimate atoms themselves. It could not be a 
cement for their qualities and their ‘ powers,’ or 
potential influence upon other atoms. In short, 
it is impossible to regard substance as a thing which 
holds other things together. That way lies a vicious 
infinite regress. If the cohesion of particles cannot 
be explained by their own laws, if the universe must 
be bound together by some sort of transcendent steel, 
or cement, or glue, and if this necessity be the 
metaphysical problem of substance, then, plainly, 

^ Essay, Book II. chap, xxiii. § 26. 
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these transcendent entities are themselves substances 
which require a still more subtle bond, and so on 
infinitely. Locke came very near to a comprehension 
of this point when he complained of those who first 
‘ ran upon the notion of accidents.’ By giving the 
accidents a quasi-substantial existence they made the 
conception of a substance additional to them a 
tedious superfluity. If we remember consistently 
that substance and quality (or accident) are correla- 
tive, and that neither has any meaning a,part from 
the other, we may succeed in avoiding this error. A 
quality, ex vi terminorum, is a quality of a substance. 
We dare not isolate the two in such a way as to 
obscure this reciprocal implication. 

Of course there are substantial bonds in nature, 
and the self may be such a bond. Experiences really 
exist. They are not mere qualities. And there may 
be an ego, also existent, which unites them in fact. 
If so, this ego must be discovered by the evidence of 
fact, and the question of its existence has nothing to 
do with the metaphysical problem of substance. The 
experiences are substantial in the same sense as the 
bond. But if Locke is to be blamed for this confusion, 
there are many who should hesitate before throwing 
the first stone. Most of the defenders of substance 
imagine it in this impossible way, and not a few 
suppose that they are really thinking in this exercise 
of their imagination. 

Let us sum up the results of this discussion. The 
empiricists were right in asserting that the concept 
of substance must afford a real explanation of the 
union of the properties of actual things, and their 
criticism of the rationalists was successful in so far as 
it showed that a transcendent doctrine of substance 
does not afford any such explanation. At the same 
time there is an objective reference in our thought 
which cannot be readily explained by empiricism of 
the traditional sort, and the principal problem for 
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empiricism is to give an intelligible account of this 
objective reference. There are two ways in which 
it is impossible to find the desired solution. One of 
them involves the theory that substance is an idea 
amongst other ideas, or a thing amongst other things. 
If there is such a permanent substratum of the self 
or of any other substance, it must be discovered by 
empirical methods, and the discovery is irrelevant to 
the metaphysical problem of substance. The other 
impracticable route is that which separates qualities 
from substance in such a way that the qualities them- 
selves tend to be regarded as substances. 

This conclusion seems merely negative, but another 
possibihty emerges. Why should not substance, 
instead of being the bond of qualities or accidents, 
be simply an expression of the necessity for their 
union ? The simplest piece of existence has many 
qualities, and may have no content other than these 
qualities, but it is not an aggregate of the qualities. 
The qualities must be united, and this necessity may 
be the principle of substance itself. Let us call this 
a mere suggestion, made at a venture. What is worth 
remembering is that the suggestion had occurred to 
Locke. It appears very plainly in some passages in 
which he discusses the distinction between nommal 
and real essence. By the nominal essence Locke 
means the collection of sensible qualities by which we 
distinguish one thing from another. A lump of gold 
is yellow, fusible and the like, and our selection of 
these properties seems arbitrary, nor are we able to 
account for their union. By the real essence Locke 
means ‘ that particular constitution which everything 
has within itself, without any relation to anything 
without it.’ ^ He compares this essence to the defini- 
tion of a triangle, and believes that we could deduce 
‘ whole sheaves ’ of properties could we discover these 
essences. If these essences are the ground of the 

^ Essay^ Book III. chap. vi. §. 6. 
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union of tlie properties of a thing it is plain that the 
conception of substance has undergone a revolution. 
No one would maintain that the essence of a triangle 
is a thing, or a bond, distinct from particular triangles 
and somehow holding a triangle together. It is not a 
support for the properties of a triangle, but a formula 
for the kind of connection which the properties of a 
triangle must have. 

Locke’s account of material substance holds, mutatis 
mutandis, of spirit. ‘ Thus by putting together the 
ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty, and power of 
moving themselves and other things, we have as clear 
a perception and notion of immaterial substance as 
we have of material. ... For our idea of substance 
is equally obscure, or none at all, in both.’ ^ Even 
the infinite substance, God, must be regarded in the 
same way. The natural inference from such a doctrine 
is that the substance of any particular spirit is at 
least numerically distinct from the substance of any 
particular body. As Locke says in his first letter to 
Stillingfleet, ‘The general idea of substance being 
the same everywhere, the modification of thinking 
joined to it makes it a spirit.’ And this is his 
general view. It was in his mind when, in prov- 
ing the existence of the self, he used an argument 
essentially the same as Descartes’ cogito. ‘ It is past 
controversy that we have in us something that thinks ; 
our very doubts about what it is confirm the certainty 
of its being, though we must content ourselves in the 
ignorance of what kind of being it is.’ * But while this 
is the natural and probable inference, another inference 
is possible. It is unnecessary to suppose that a 
distinct immaterial substance exists at all, ‘ it being, 
in respect of our notions, not much more remote from 
our comprehension to conceive that God can, if he 
pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of thinking, 

^ Essay, Book IL chap, xxiii. § 16, 

2 Essay ^ Book IV. chap. iii. § 6 ; cf, ibid, chap. ix. § 3. 
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than that he should superadd to it another substance 
with a faculty of thinking.’ ^ This view is obviously 
compatible with Locke’s theory, but its very suggestion 
aroused theological attack. 

The question in itself is casually introduced and of 
little importance. Its interest lies in the way it 
illustrates the futility of this conception of substance, 
and this point becomes still more manifest in Locke’s 
treatment of identity. If substance is the concept 
which lays emphasis on the way in which ideas are 
considered as united in one thing, it should surely 
throw light upon identity, which is just the problem 
of ‘ union in one thing.’ On the contrary, we find 
Locke arguing that the notion of substance does not 
in any way elucidate the notion of identity. 

The principium individuationis, according to 
Locke, is ‘ existence itself which determines a being 
of any sort to a particular time and place, in- 
communicable to two beings of the same kind.’ ^ 

* And in this consists identity, when the ideas it is 
attributed to vary not at all from that what they 
were that moment wherein we consider their former 
existence, and to which we compare the present.’ ® It 
is clear, however, that the interpretation of identity 
will differ somewhat according to the subject to which 
it is applied. An atom, for instance, with its im- 
mutable size and qualities remains identical because 
of this immutability. A mass of matter, again, 
remains identical so long as the same constituent 
atoms remain in the same configuration. The identity 
of a living body, however, is of a different kind. It 
is not meaningless to speak of the identity of an oak 
or any other organism, but such an organism is com- 
posed of different constituent particles at different 
stages of its life. The identity of an organism is 
really the identity of the organisation and disposition 

^ Essa'^, Book IV. chap. iii. § 6. 

* Ibid, Book II. chap, xxvii. § 4. ^ Ibid. § 1. 
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of its parts, so far as they partake of one common life. 
It is difficult to determine whether Locke maintained 
that the continuance of the organisation of the oak 
was its identity, or whether he believed that this organ- 
isation was due to the continued presence of a single 
unchanging vital principle. In the latter case organic 
identity would, in the end, be logically similar to 
material identity. 

It is the discussion of personal identity, however, 
which interests us most. Locke devotes considerable 
care to the problem and, in the first place, he sharply 
distinguishes the terms ‘ man,’ ‘ soul,’ and ‘ person.’ 
When we speak of a man we speak not only of his 
soul, spirit or mind, but also of his body. Man is not 
merely psychical, he is also physical. The soul of 
Heliogabalus might, upon the death of his body, 
descend into a hog, but we could not say that the 
hog was the same man that Heliogabalus was. For 
the rest Locke carefully distinguishes the person from 
the soul or spiritual substance. His account of 
personality is not without interest and importance ; 
his account of the soul shows how useless that 
conception may be, if understood as Locke under- 
stands it. 

As Locke’s definition of personal identity, though 
apparently clear, presents several difficulties to more 
careful inspection, it will be well to quote it at length : 

‘ To find wherein personal identity consists, we 
must consider what person stands for ; — which, I 
think, is a thinking intelligent being, that has reason 
and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the 
same thinking thing, in different times and places ; 
which it does only by that consciousness which is in- 
separable from thinking, and, as it seems to me, 
essential to it ; it being impossible for any one to 
perceive without perceiving that he does perceive. . . . 
Thus it is always as to our present sensations and 
perceptions : and by this every one is to himself that 

Y 
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which he calls self : — it not being considered, in this 
case, whether the same self be continued in the same 
or divers substances. For, since consciousness always 
accompanies thinking, and is that which makes every 
one to be what he calls self, and thereby distinguishes 
himself from all other thinking things, in this alone 
consists personal identity, i,e. the sameness of a 
rational being ; and as far as this consciousness can 
be extended backwards to any past action or thought, 
so far reaches the identity of that person ; it is the 
same self now it was then ; and it is by the same 
self with this present one that now reflects on it, that 
that action was done.’ ^ 

To distinguish this continued self from the soul or 
spiritual substance, may seem a mere perversity to 
ordinary minds. It is an implication, however, of the 
theory which insists on regarding the soul as some- 
thing over and above its psychical filling, and this is 
the way in which Locke regards the question. What 
wonder, then, that he regards the nature of the 
spiritual substance as of small importance? Our 
consciousness is interrupted by intervals of forgetful- 
ness, and therefore ‘ doubts are raised whether we 
are the same thinking thing, i.e. the same substance, 
or no. Which, however reasonable or unreasonable, 
concerns not personal identity at all. The question 
being what makes the same person ; and not whether 
it be the same identical substance which always 
thinks in the same person, which, in this case, matters 
not at all. . . . For, it being the same consciousness 
that makes a man be himself to himself, personal 
identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed 
solely to one individual substance, or can be con- 
tinued in a succession of several substances.’ * 

The theory of reincarnation, as Locke remarks, 
supplies a very good test. Let us suppose that the 
neo-Pythagoreans admit the absence of any good 

^ Essay ^ Book II. chap, xxvii. § 11. ® Ibid. § 10. 
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evidence of tjie memory of previous incarnations, and 
consequently deny that the self which is reincarnated 
remains the same to itself. This is enough to make 
Locke deny that there can be any personal identity 
in these instances, since he contends that ‘ the same 
continued consciousness’ implies explicit memory. 
We have seen, however, that it may be theoretically 
possible to have unity and continuity of experiences 
without definite recollection. If so, we may admit 
that there is an analogous continuity between succes- 
sive incarnations. If we say that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is Sheridan reincarnated, our reason must be the 
extraordinary resemblance between Sheridan and Mr. 
Shaw. But both Locke and Kant maintain that 
there are several possible interpretations of this 
alleged fact in terms of the doctrine of substance, 
and that we have no means of distinguishing between 
them. The statement of fact is that there is a series 
of personalities agreeing in certain important respects. 
But what is the difference between supposing, on the 
one hand, that a single substance, having these pro- 
perties, continues, and, on the other hand, that there 
is a succession of substances whose properties agree 
in these respects ? The difference appears to be quite 
arbitrary, and to mean nothing more than the barren 
distinction between one and many, in a sense that is 
only numerical. 

The neo- Pythagoreans, I suppose, woul<J reply 
that there might be a further distinction. If there 
is but one substance reincarnated, there is at least the 
possibility of closer community and, for that matter, 
there is a basis which might recall slumbering memory 
in course of time. Locke’s rejoinder would be that 
even memory might be attached to a succession of 
substances, and the rejoinder is valid enough on the 
conception of substance against which he is arguing. 
Let me quote an analogous passage from Kant, which 
applies to a single incarnation as much as to a 
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succession of incarnations : ‘ An elastic ball which 
impinges on another in a straight line communicates 
to it its whole motion, and therefore (if we only 
consider the places in space) its whole state. If then, 
in analogy with such bodies, we admit substances of 
which the one communicates to the other representa- 
tions with consciousness, we could imagine a whole 
aeries of them, in which the first communicates its 
state and its consciousness to the second, the second 
its own state with that of the first substance to a 
third, and this again all the states of the former, to- 
gether with its own, and a consciousness of them to 
another. That last substance would be conscious of 
all the states of the previously changed substances, 
as of its own, because all of them had been transferred 
to it with the consciousness of them ; but for all that 
it would not have been the same person (i.e. substance) 
in all those states.’* 

That is a fair comment on the uselessness of a 
transcendent doctrine of substance. We distinguish 
substances according to the unity of properties which 
we discover in a thing, and unless the theory of 
substance makes this unity intelligible it is nothing. 
Accordingly, the empiricists are right in calling 
attention to the specific kind of unity which we find 
in substances as we mean and intend them, and in 
dwelhng upon this unity. One of the principal 
merits of Locke’s discussion is his recognition of the 
different senses of substantial identity, and when 
Hume compares the relation of personal identity to 
the other kinds of identity which we attribute to 
things, his argument, following as it does upon the 
footsteps of Locke, deserves still more careful in- 
vestigation. 

Hume maintains that, strictly speaking, there is 
only one kind of identity, and this he calls material 
identity. If anything persists continuously without 

^ Critiqtte of Pure Reason, Muller’s translation, p. 316 n. 
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any change whatever except in point of time, it is 
identical. Otherwise there is not identity, but 
diversity. Common language, however, uses identity 
much more loosely, and misapplies it to many objects. 
The merit of Hume’s discussion is that he draws 
examples ‘ from daily experience and observation ’ 
of these improper uses of identity, and tries to 
explain how the mistake occurs. 

We frequently call things identical when their 
existence is really variable and interrupted. In the 
first place, we neglect changes which are inconsiderable 
in proportion to the whole object we are considering. 

‘ The addition or diminution of a mountain would 
not be sufficient to produce a diversity in a planet ; 
though the change of a very few inches would be 
able to destroy the identity of some bodies.’ ^ Again, 
even if the change be proportionately considerable, 
we are apt to discount it if it occur gradually and 
insensibly. We are the more inclined to do so if we 
suppose that the parts of the object are organised 
for a common end. ‘ A ship, of which a considerable 
part has been changed by frequent reparations, is 
still considered as the same ; nor does the difference 
of the materials hinder us from ascribing an identity 
to it.’^ And if we suppose, in addition, that there 
is a sympathy of the parts for a common end, we 
may continue to ascribe identity even if there be a 
total change in the parts of the object. ‘ An oak, 
that grows from a small plant to a large tree, is still 
the same oak ; though there be not one particle of 
matter, or figure of its parts the same. An infant 
becomes a man, and is sometimes fat, sometimes lean, 
without any change in his identity.’ ® Similarly we 
call a river the same during many ages although its 
parts may be totally altered in twenty-four hours ; 
we call a sound the same though we only hear it 

^ Treatise^ Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 256. 

2 Xm. p. 267. * Ibid. p. 257. 
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intermittently ; we may even say ‘ that such a church, 
which was formerly of brick, fell to ruin, and that 
the parish rebuilt the same church of free-stone, and 
according to modern architecture. Here neither the 
form nor materials are the same, nor is there any- 
thing common to the two objects but their relation 
to the inhabitants of the parish ; and yet this 
alone is sufficient to make us denominate them the 
same.’ ^ 

Hume’s theory is that any of these senses of 
identity (save material identity) is fictitious or, as 
he puts it, ‘ an artifice.’ The oak and the river 
are not identical, but we call them identical for two 
reasons.^ In the first place, they resemble presented 
objects which really are identical, and, in the second 
place, the mind which contemplates them feels a 
smooth transition resembling the continued con- 
templation of material identity. In general, there- 
fore, we attribute identity to objects from a natural 
mistake which is due to mere mental association, and 
the explanation of substance is, for the most part, a 
psychological matter of habit and custom. 

This is not the place to offer a detailed criticism of 
Hume’s general theory. We might ask him by what 
right he speaks of an ‘ act of the mind ’ ® when he also 
maintains that the mind is nothing but ‘ a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions which succeed each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
perpetual flux and movement ’ ? ^ We might ask, 
again, where we have this perception of material 
identity with which we confuse the fictitious identities? 
Hume believes, plainly, that the only possible identical 
object is a changeless atom, but it is impossible to 
find such objects among impressions and ideas. He 
is too consistent an empiricist to work with anything 
save what is presented to the mind in the form in 

^ Treatisef Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 258. ® Ibid, footnote pp. 204>5. 

^ Ibid, same footnote. * Trecdise, p. 252. 
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which it is presented, and it is clear, on reflection, 
that if we fix our attention for any length of time 
on an object which we believe to be constant, we are 
very far from having a constant plresentation of it. 
If the reader is unconvinced, let him fix his attention 
on the vase in front of him, and he will know. 
Indeed it is safe to say that if the only legitimate 
sense of identity is material identity, then there is 
no identity in the things we are wont to consider 
substances. A changeless atom may possess material 
identity, but stars and planets, plants and animals, 
the eternal mountains and the soul of man do not. 
And that is enough to give us pause. 

At the same time it is doubtful whether Hume 
would have shrunk from this conclusion, even if he 
had been forced to admit the inadequacy of his 
psychological account of the apprehension of identity. 
He consistently refuses to attach any meaning to 
substance in the transcendent sense. There is no 
such idea. It is an ‘ unintelligible chimera.’ Bodies 
we know, and minds we know ; they are what they 
appear to be, a union of presentations ; but the 
mysterious tie which is supposed to unite them is a 
fiction, and it is only an inaccurate expression of the 
fact that they seem to cohere together. Is a 
substance a distinct particular thing existing by 
itself? Every impression, and every idea, is a 
distinct existence in this sense, and what, then, 
becomes of substance ? 

The unity of any particular thing, be it a body or 
be it a mind, is a necessary part of what we mean by 
calling that thing a substance, and it may seem that, 
in view of the extraordinary variations of the manner 
of identity of different kinds of substances, there is 
no alternative between the transcendent view of sub- 
stance and the Humian view that substance, in the 
concrete sense, is only a psychological makeshift. 
It is true that Hume’s scepticism rests, in the end, on 
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the double assumption that every distinct perception 
is a distinct existence and that the mind never per- 
ceives any connection among distinct existences.^ 
Our discussion of the unity of the self has shown 
that the first assumption may be understood in a sense 
that is false, and it is fair to assume that the labours 
of Kant and others have shown that the necessity for 
the second assumption can be refuted by reasoned 
argument. But it is always rash to suppose that 
Hume’s difficulties can be answered completely. In 
the next chapter I shall try to show that an immanent 
view of the unity of substance is tenable, admitting 
all the specific differences which Hume sets in review, 
and the reader can decide for himself whether such an 
attempt can be successful or not. For the moment I 
shall pass to another point. We saw in our dis- 
cussion of Locke that the discovery of some ultimate 
cosmic ‘cement,’ or some changeless material -sub- 
stratum would not affect the metaphysical problem 
of substance. At the same time it is usual to 
maintain that the discovery of such substances would 
explain the form and feature of nature, and the 
relative unity of the things we find. If, for instance, 
there are permanent indestructible entities, such as 
atoms, molecules or ions, then it is possible to hold 
that the ‘facies totius universi,’ to use Spinoza’s 
phrase, is fully explicable in terms of these and their 
combinations and relations. The discovery of such 
entities is a matter for ordinary scientific investiga- 
tion. It does not enter the realm of the transcendent. 
And it is not an immanent explanation of substance, 
because it assumes the union of properties in a thing. 

We may ask, then, whether there is any such per- 
manent basis for the self. If there is, it must be 
discovered by the ordinary psychological channels, just 
as the existence of atoms must be proved by ordinary 
scientific methods, whether or not the existence of 

^ Treatise^ Appendix, p. 636. 
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such atoms can be verified singly or only in the 
aggregate. The most famous passage in Hume’s 
discussion of the immateriality of the soul and of 
personal identity is that in which he raises this 
question from this point of view. To say that there 
is a permanent self of this kind is to say that there 
is some unchanging experience of which we are 
constantly aware. ‘ There are some philosophers, 
who imagine we are at every moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our self ; that we feel its 
existence and its continuance in existence ; and are 
certain, beyond the evidence of a demonstration, both 
of its perfect identity and simplicity.’ ^ Hume has 
two answers to make to metaphysicians of this kind. 
They are mistaken in their analysis ; and their analysis, 
if true, would make the concrete content of mind 
unintelligible. 

The first answer depends on introspection as it ought 
to do, since introspection is the only direct source of 
evidence in psychology, but it is fair to say that 
Hume has simplified the introspective problem unduly, 
by interpreting this supposed permanent intuition of 
the self in far too narrow a sense. He insists, in fact, 
that this permanent self must constantly stand before 
us as distinctly as a mountain peak, whether we are 
asleep or awake, whether we are examining ourselves 
in a reflective mood or engaged in occupations so 
strenuous that they would only be hampered, and 
perhaps destroyed, by anything like explicit self- 
cognition. It goes without saying that there is no 
permanent intuition of the self in this sense. If a 
man, to take the latter instance only, were fighting 
for his life, he would lose it speedily if he distracted 
his attention from his sword’s point to himself. But 
in our discussion of the unity of the self, and especially 
of subconsciousness, we have seen that the permanent 
experiences of selfhood, if there are such experiences, 

^ Treatise, p. 261. 
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are of a much more subtle kind, and I do not think 
it is possible to deny, though it is equally impossible 
to prove, that there is a thread of permanent experi- 
ence in the self. Semper idem sentire ac non sentire 
ad idem recidunt — there is enough truth in that 
brocard to make it possible to hold that our very 
familiarity with this permanent makes it impossible 
for us to describe it accurately, or to notice it usually ; 
and, perhaps, as Samuel Butler suggests, that is the 
reason why the average man clutches at a straw like 
the cogito.^ What is certain is that this permanent 
experience, if it exists, is something far less than the 
self at any given time (still more at all times), and 
that it is impossible to regard the content of the self 
as merely the variable manifestation of such a per- 
manent. This latter is the crux of Hume’s second 
argument. 

What, he asks, becomes of our particular percep- 
tions on the theories of those metaphysicians ? ‘ After 

what manner, therefore, do they belong to self ; 
and how are they connected with it ? For my part 
when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 
I always stumble upon some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, 
pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any 
time without a perception, and never can observe 
any thing but the perception. . . . And were all my 
perceptions removed by death. . . I should be 
entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is farther 
requisite to make me a perfect non-entity.’ ^ That is 
the truth, apart from questions of terminology, such 
as the adequacy of the term ‘ perception ’ to express 
Hume’s meaning. The self is not a pitiful residuum 
of unchanging experience. It must include all its 
experiences at all times in the unity in which they 
occur. And so there is no psychical permanent with 

* See Butler’s Life and Habit ^ chap. ii. 

2 Treatise^ p. 262. 
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shoulders broad enough to support these experiences, 
Atlas-like, from day to day. 

I shall conclude this chapter by discussing certain 
of Kant’s famous arguments on this subject. They are 
stated most clearly in his account of what he calls the 
paralogisms of pure reason. A paralogism is a logical 
fallacy, a sophisma Jigurae dictionis, and Kant hunts 
the paralogism which attempts to prove the existence 
of spiritual substance through the four principal 
subdivisions of the categories. The dogmatists, i.e. 
those who follow the scholastic tradition, maintain 
that the soul is substance, that it is simple, numeric- 
ally identical, and in relation to possible objects in 
space. These characteristics are included in the 
categories of relation, quality, quantity, and modality 
respectively. As the soul is substance it must be an 
immaterial substance ; as it is simple substance it must 
be incorruptible ; as intellectually single it includes 
personality; and its relation to objects in space is that 
of immortality. It will be enough if we follow Kant’s 
argument under the first and second of these divisions. 

The first paralogism * contains an illegitimate 
transition from logical subject to ontological substance. 
True, there is unity and continuity in the self. I 
must be able to say that all my ideas are mine, if I 
can ever think at all, or, as Kant puts it, the ich 
denke must be able to accompany all my ideas. We 
have seen the truth of this in our account of the unity 
of the self, but, according to Kant, the dogmatists 
have no right to use it as the minor premiss of the 
specious syllogism which they accept. That syllogism 
runs as follows. ‘ That which is represented as the 
absolute subject of our judgments, and cannot be 
used therefore as the determination of any other 
thing {i.e. as a predicate) is the substance.’ ® The 

^ This statement of the argument follows the first edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. 

* Critique of Pure Reason ^ Muller’s translation, p. 308. 
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ego which appears in the ich denke is such an absolute 
subject. Therefore it is substance. The minor in 
this syllogism is true in the sense explained above, 
and the syllogism itself appears to be formally valid 
in Barbara. The fallacy really consists in the 
ambiguity of the middle term, and therefore Kant 
is right in calling the argument a paralogism. 
An ultimate logical subject is not necessarily a 
substance, and the ich denke is only subject, not 
substance. A substance must exist, and it is im- 
possible to prove that what is merely formal is 
an existent entity. The ich denke is only a formal 
condition of all thinking. It is not a permanent 
substance, nor is it a substance existing out of time. 
It is a form of thought recurring in every particular 
act of thought and nothing more. Consequently 
there is an ambiguity between an ultimate subject 
which is a substance and an ultimate subject which is 
merely formal, having no content as a substance must. 

The second paralogism deals with the supposed 
simplicity of the soul, from whence its indivisibility 
results, with the consequent impossibility that it can 
be dispersed with the corruption of the body. The 
soul, according to this argument is an absolute unity, 
and cannot be supposed to be merely the resultant of 
composite motions or beings. It is therefore a simple 
indivisible substance. But how can the argument 
sustain this contention ? Not from experience, for 
experience can never afford an example of an absolute 
and perfect unity. And not from pure reason, for the 
basis on which the argument proceeds is only that 
the formal proposition ich denke holds of every piece 
of knowledge. That is all the simplicity in the case, 
and it is illegitimate to argue that the only possible 
explanation of the fact is that a single indivisible 
substance controls or produces all our ideas. To call 
it a substance is to give it a content. But the logical 
structure of thought, the ich denke, is only a formal 
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statement of unity, and consequently has no content 
in itself. 

It is possible that a being which appears as simple 
should really be the result of composition, and, con- 
versely, that a being which appears to be composite 
should really be simple. The object of the paralogism 
is to show how different the soul is from what is 
corporeal. Now, if bodies in space be what is meant 
by corporeal existence, then Kant has proved, in- 
dependently of the argument of the paralogism, that 
such bodies cannot be the substance of our thoughts, 
since they themselves are phenomena, and not sub- 
stances in the sense of this argument. But the 
noiimenal, or hyperphysical, substance of what 
appears as matter might, in fact, be not composite 
but simple, and the appearance of composition be 
due to the fact that it is revealed to us in space. 
Such a substance, Kant maintains (as Locke had 
hinted before, though from a different point of view), 
might be the substance both of thought and of 
matter, or of the self and the body. 

The suggestion of a counter-possibility of this 
sort may seem contrary to all reasonable probability, 
but Kant is arguing against a proof for which mathe- 
matical certainty is claimed, and mathematical 
certainty disappears with the existence of any 
counter -possibility, even of the flimsiest and most 
fanciful kind. Mathematical proof claims complete 
certainty, and if that claim must be rejected in any 
given instance the proof is no longer mathematical, 
whether or not it is reasonable to reject the conclusion. 
To discuss the problem generally, it is plain that 
Kant has succeeded in the comparatively easy task 
which he set out to perform. He does not, of course, 
deny that there may be noiimenal or transcendent 
substance, or a pure ego. On the contrary, he 
believes that such substance or substances exist, 
although his reasons for that belief are expressed so 
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generally that it is impossible to determine whether in 
his opinion the noiimenal realm should be interpreted 
monistically or pluralistically. Kant himself passes 
from substance to substances without, apparently, 
recognising the importance of the difference. But 
he denies, and rightly, that the existence of the soul, 
in this transcendent sense, is logically demonstrable 
by any argument of the type of these paralogisms.' 
It is impossible to prove the existence of anything, 
unless some evidence for its existence can be derived 
from the senses, internal or external, and, in the 
present instance, there is no evidence of sense which 
can support the weight of the transcendent super- 
structure which is placed upon it. 

Even if the ich denke were not the purely formal 
(and, indeed, analytic) principle which Kant main- 
tains it to be, and even if there were some permanent 
features of the self which introspection could discover, 
it would be impossible to prove from these grounds 
that the self could, or must, persist, when experience 
had ceased, or that it Was an indivisible unity which 
could account for the whole procession of experiences 
which we call the empirical self. The conclusion, in 
that case, would extend far beyond the available 
evidence. All that would be required would be a 
self which had enough unity and enough permanence 
to explain the facts of psychology. And, as Kant 
remarks, if the pure ego (not, of course, the empirical) 
were an indivisible substance it might gradually 
disappear into nothingness in the same way as an 
intensive quantity may disappear ; and an intensive 
quantity is just as indivisible as a self. Or, for that 
matter, the indivisible substance might cease to 
exist suddenly and all at once. To suppose that 
the indivisible must also be indestructible is to cheat 
ourselves with words. 

^ See e.g, the statements in defence of the First and the Third Analogies 
of Experience, respectively. 
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We may conclude by considering the Hegelian 
dictum that the self is ‘ subject and not substance.’ 
The implication of this aphorism is that a substance 
must be interpreted after the fashion of a physical 
thing, and that it is a sort of Use majeste to apply the 
principles of corporeal thinghood to the self. Thought, 
expressed by the term I, is not an abstract formal 
principle, as Kant supposed. Nor is it something 
which exists merely in itself. It is also for itself 
an active universal. ‘ Mind is essentially active in 
the same sense as the schoolmen said that God is 
“ absolute actuosity.” But if the mind is active it 
must, as it were, utter itself. . . . The mind, of all 
things, must be looked at in its concrete actuality, 
in its energy and in such a way that its manifesta- 
tions are seen to be determined by its inward force.’ ^ 
Or, again : ‘ It cannot be denied that predicates like 
simplicity, permanence, etc., are inapplicable to the 
soul. But their unfitness is not due to the ground 
assigned by Kant, that Reason, by applying them, 
would exceed its appointed bounds. The true ground 
is that this style of abstract terms is not good enough 
for the soul, which is very much more than a mere 
simple or unchangeable sort of thing. And thus, 
for example, while the soul may be admitted to be 
simple self-sameness, it is at the same time active 
and institutes distinctions in its own nature. But 
whatever is merely or abstractly simple is as such 
also a mere dead thing.’ * 

The Hegelian universal, splendid, active, self- 
completing, is fitted to arouse admiration in some 
minds, and something akin to despair in others. 
But the Absolute is not the human mind, nor the 
human mind the Absolute. If the Hegelians are 
right in contending that substance is too narrow a 
category to express the nature of mind, we must also 

* Hegel, Smaller Logie, Wallace’s translation, p. 69, 

<* Ibid. p. 97, 
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remember that they maintain that personality is too 
narrow for the truth. We may readily admit that, 
if the self is substance, its substantiality is not 
identical with that of a physical thing. And, again, 
if it is substance, it is not invariable to the point of 
tediousness, or barren to the point of simplicity. 
None the less the self is substance. We shall see in 
what sense. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE SOUL 

Theoretically there may be a psychology without 
a soul. It is never possible to predict the degree of 
abstraction which is legitimate in scientific enquiry, 
and, just as the student of physics may be justified 
in neglecting the philosophical problems of the nature 
and existence of matter, so the psychologist may be 
justified in neglecting the metaphysics of the soul. 
But problems, like men, do not die because it is 
sometimes convenient to ignore their existence, and, 
fortunately, if some societies cast them out, there 
are other companies to welcome them. Men will 
continue to ask whether the soul exists and what it 
is, and they have a right to ask the question quite 
apart from the conventions of science. In the 
present chapter I wish to maintain that there is 
a soul, and, what is far more important, to try to 
consider what the soul is. 

The historical investigations of the previous 
chapter kept this aim singly in view. If there is a 
soul it must be a substance, immaterial and existing 
in time. Where any of these features is lacking, 
there is no longer a soul but something else. We 
have seen already, however, and shall see more 
clearly in the sequel, that a mere definition of this 
sort can carry us but a little way. There are many 
senses of substance, and some impossible senses. The 
soul is a substance, but is it a permanent or in- 
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divisible substance, and in what sense is it superior 
to matter ? The soul is immaterial, but is not that, 
in the end, only a negative characteristic ? The soul 
is in time, but must time be regarded as absolutely 
real ? Above all, what is the relation of the soul to 
the procession of experiences which constitute the 
empirical self? We have a right to ask for a detailed 
and precise answer to these questions, and there is 
only one way of attacking them. Let us ask what 
substance is, and then we shall find whether the self 
be substance or not, i.e. whether and in what sense 
there is a soul. That is the plan and purpose of th^ 
chapter, and in it I shall assume the reality oi 
time. 

It is convenient to begin with the two definitions 
of substance given by Descartes. According to one 
of them a substance is a res per se subsistens, or, 
as Locke puts it, a distinct particular thing existing 
by itself. According to the other it is the supporter 
of accidents. The latter phrase owes its origin to the 
logical doctrine of the predicables. Accidents are the 
non-essential qualities which differentiate particular 
things, and therefore the second definition refers to 
the essence or substantial form rather than to the 
substance itself. The substance Tray, for instance, 
has all the qualities which are common to the canine 
species, and also a number of others, such as his 
honesty or the colour of his coat, which mark him ofi’ 
from other dogs. It is plain, then, that the latter 
defipition is not equivalent to the former. There 
is no existent thing which has only the properties 
common to its species. We must not rob Tray or 
Fido of their distinctive characteristics as individuals 
— poor things, perhaps, but their own. But perhaps 
we can amend this definition by saying that a 
substance is the supporter of all its qualities and all 
its modes. A mode is defined as something which 
cannot exist by itself, but only as a state or condition 
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of a substance. In this sense particular experiences 
may be modes of the soul. 

Even in this sense, however, the second definition is 
not equivalent to the first. A substance requires its 
modes or qualities as much as they require it. A 
substance possesses its qualities, but, without them, 
it is nothing ; and, in any given case, a distinct par- 
ticular thing is recognised as distinct and particular 
in and through its qualities. What would Tray be 
without his qualities ? And how could we know him 
as a canine, and not as an equine or a bovine substance, 
if it were not for these same distinctive qualities ? 
A substance without its qualities would be unrecog- 
nisable, and it would be impossible to explain how 
it has its qualities when it has them, or how it may 
or may not have some of them at different times. 
Unless the being of a particular substance is to 
support one particular group of^qualities and no other, 
the whole conception of substance is either meaningless 
or totally useless for the purposes of explanation. 
This does not imply that a substance is merely its 
qualities, or the sum or the unity of them, but only 
that a substance distinct from its qualities is never an 
existent thing. 

And, again, we must distinguish clearly between 
the logical notion of a subject of which qualities may 
be predicated, and the ontological notion of substance. 
Some logical subjects are obviously not substances ; 
and if I say, for instance, that whiteness is pleasant to 
the eye, or sweetness agreeable to the taste, I cannot 
be supposed to imply that whiteness or sweetness are 
substances. Only ultimate subjects can be claimed 
to be substances, i.e. those terms which are always 
subjects, and never can be predicates. And, at first 
sight, substance and ultimate subject seem identical. 
An individual substance, when we refer to it, must be 
a subject. If I refer to Charles II., I must ascribe 
predicates to him, and say that he was clever, or witty. 
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or lax in morals. It is his inalienable privilege to be 
the subject of a proposition. He can never be a 
predicate of any other subject. But although all 
substances are ultimate subjects, the converse does not 
necessarily hold. There are ultimate subjects which 
are not substances. Let us take, for example, the 
demonstration in Euclid I. and 5, known as the pons 
asinorum. This demonstration consists entirely of 
the implication of universals and so it is not a 
substance. But it is also not a predicate. The 
universals and their implications are real in their own 
right, independent e.g. of actually existent space, or 
existing things in space. Hence they are not, strictly 
speaking, predicates of anything. The demonstration 
deals not with qualities but with universals, and 
universals need not be qualities. 

Some readers, doubtless, will challenge this asser- 
tion, but, if they do, they must at least admit that 
a subject is ultimate, in this sense, because it is a 
substance, and not vice versa. Charles II. was an 
ultimate subject because he was an individual human 
being ; it is false to call him an individual, because 
he was an ultimate subject. And the point is of 
very considerable interest and importance. In every 
judgment there is a reference to reality or, more 
shortly, there is objectivity, and this objectivity is a 
great part of what we mean by substance. The hall- 
mark of objectivity is the constraint and control of 
thought. We believe in the reality of what is revealed 
to our senses because, will we or nill we, we can only 
control the order and connection of what appears in 
this way to a very limited extent. We may choose 
to open our eyes, or we may choose to keep them 
shut ; and if we choose to open them we may con- 
centrate our attention on some part of the field of 
vision to the neglect of the rest. So far we have 
the power of selection, and the selection rests with 
us. But when we have opened our eyes and con- 
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centrated our attention we can select no longer. 
Something is given to us which we can only discover 
and follow. We cannot create it. Smith may choose 
to go to America, or he may choose to stay at home in 
Clapham. But when he has chosen, the independent 
reality of America or of Clapham is burned upon his 
soul. Objectivity means the reference to a reality 
which is real on its own account and is not merely 
dependent on us. And that is why resistance, or 
counter-pressure, makes us believe most firmly in the 
existence of physical objects. If Dr. Johnson had 
not felt the stone when he kicked it, he would have 
been less satisfied with his refutation of Berkeley. In 
the same way the self has a reality independent of 
any particular act of introspection, although we can 
choose whether we shall reflect on ourselves or not. 

Accordingly, when we speak of a substance we 
regard it as independently real if we do not, indeed, 
consider it as a solid thing which can resist our bodies ; 
and we naturally suppose that anything which 
controls or limits our thought in this way, i.e. any- 
thing objective, is a substance or part of a substance. 
If we reflect a little more, however, we shall see that 
this interpretation is unnecessary. Objectivity, or 
the reference to reality, is not necessarily a reference 
to existence, but substance is an ontological term 
restricted to the existent. Some truths are in- 
dependent of the things which exist. It would be 
true that 2 -t- 2 = 4, whether or no any objects existed 
to which the concept of number could be applied. 
Or again, these non-Euclidean geometries which deny 
the axiom of parallels and seem otherwise astonishing 
and arbitrary are not really so. They do not pretend 
to be a complete account of perceived space, or existent 
space in any sense. They are concerned only with 
the inferences which follow from certain axioms 
and assumptions, and although there is liberty in the 
selection of principles, there is no liberty as to the 
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meaning of the principles, or the inferences which 
follow from them. It is not the existent only which 
can control our thinking. Universals can do so also, 
and therefore have an independent reality of their 
own. Reality and truth are wider than existence. 

The reason, probably, why this distinction is so 
frequently neglected is that the things which are 
known through the senses seem to control our thought, 
and especially our action, so much more definitely 
than the universals which are the objects of pure 
thought. There are comparatively few men who, in 
respect of action, tie themselves down to principles, 
and it sometimes seems as if those who bind them- 
selves in this way are cumbered by dry withs of their 
own fabrication. And although proof must certainly 
proceed according to principles and is very far from 
arbitrary, it may seem that our thoughts have such 
an unlimited domain in which to roam that it is 
absurd to speak of them as constrained or controlled 
at all. That is an error, but it is a natural error, and 
it obscures the fact that reality is wider than existence. 
We may take it, then, that while the reference to 
substance is a reference to reality, it is also more than 
that. It is a reference to existent reality, and every 
substance is a piece of existence. 

How, then, are we to distinguish existent reality 
from reality in the widest possible sense, including 
anything for which any kind of objectivity can be 
claimed ? Subjectively or, more generally, from the 
point of view of the sources of knowledge, the 
criterion is plain enough. We have no right to 
believe in the existence of any substance unless part 
of the evidence for its existence is derived from the 
senses. That is the principal function of the senses 
from an epistemological standpoint. They are not 
merely confused thought or obscure logic, as Leibniz 
and others supposed. They bring us into contact with 
existent reality, and we cannot refer to existence 
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without somewhere feeling the touch of the senses. 
The interpretation of existent reality is another 
question. We have a right to believe in much that 
is never directly perceived, and, possibly, the material 
universe cannot be perceived as it is. But our point 
of departure must be something which is given to the 
senses, however obscurely and inadequately. If we 
conclude that suns exist beyond the reach of the 
telescope, the reason is that these suns must exist 
if the behaviour of that which is within the reach of 
the telescope can be made intelligible. 

This fact may serve to dispel an objection which 
has doubtless occurred to the reader. If a substance 
must be a piece of existence, what becomes of imaginary 
substances ? Hercules, King Arthur, the Jabberwock, 
the philosopher’s stone, never existed. But do they 
not belong to the same category as Julius Caesar, or 
radium, or a dinosaur ? And if they do, must not the 
category of substance have a wider range than that of 
actual existence ? Certainly, it is clear that the status 
of imaginary objects in the realm of existence represents 
a problem. They do not exist if we mean by existence 
the occupation of position in a single uniform world 
in space and time, but that is an interpretation of 
existence much narrower than our previous argument 
has given us any right to suppose. It is tempting to 
think that such imaginary objects are parts of the 
mind of him who invented them, but that is impossible 
since they are clearly something which he creates and 
to which he can, lingeringly, direct his thoughts. 
They have, in fact, at least the same status as his 
dream presentations, and these are not parts of the 
dreaming mind. But they need not exist in any 
further sense. 

More importantly, they appear to their author in 
the way of sense, and he clothes them with the body 
and the raiment of sense. They are a piece of con- 
crete sensory imagination, tricked out in the same 
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way as objects perceived, though perhaps not so 
steadily, or vividly, or fully, or clearly. Imagination 
is the mimic of sense, and may assume a form which 
is almost indistinguishable from that which is given 
in sense. Hence it is natural and, perhaps, correct 
to speak of these objects as substances, while it is 
impossible to call the 'pons asinorum a substance. 
When Kant maintains that a hundred possible dollars 
have the same content as a hundred actual dollars he 
is referring to the resemblance between a hundred 
dollars imagined and a hundred dollars perceived. 
And both these contents are sensory. 

Accordingly, it is impossible to prove the existence 
of substance, unless there is some evidence for that 
existence derived from the senses. But when we go 
on to consider the meaning of apprehension through 
the senses we find many loopholes for disagreement. 
There is the act of sensing and there is the object 
sensed ; and the interpretation of both of these, but 
especially of the latter, is a point of great difficulty. 
I do not think, however, that these difficulties concern 
us here. The question at issue is the precise sense 
in which an object sensed is dependent upon mind. 
But, whatever the answer to this question, it is clear 
that to speak of anything as known through the senses 
is to employ a merely subjective criterion. Even if the 
sense data are not dependent upon the act of sensing we 
are defining them by reference to this act. And when 
we speak of substance we are referring to objective 
characteristics only. The reference to the senses is, 
therefore, an indirect indication at best. What is 
it in the object which corresponds to this subjective 
criterion ? 

Part of the answer is found in the statement that 
whatever exists is particular, but this definition may 
also seem to be obscura In the first place, some 
philosophers would agree with Hume when he says 
that ‘ the idea of existence is the very same with 
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the idea of what we conceive to be existent. To reflect 
on anything simply, and to reflect on it as existent, 
are nothing different from each other.’ ‘ In other 
words, existence is not a predicate. It is only a 
formal expression of the claim which every judgment 
makes to hold of reality. But while we have seen 
that there must be this objective holding in reality, 
if our thought is to be constrained and controlled, we 
have also seen that reality is wider than existence, 
and, therefore, that it is impossible to identify ex- 
istence with objectivity. Objectivity, not existence, 
is part of the formal claim of every judgment. The 
term ‘ particular ’ is a way of describing this further 
element, which distinguishes the existent from the 
merely objective ; but it, also, may be ambiguous. 
When we speak of anything as particular we may only 
mean that it is specific, i.e. that we have enumerated 
the features peculiar to it, as well as the essence which 
it possesses in common with many o.ther things. 
According to the principle of the identity of indis- 
cernibles, particularity can have no other meaning. 
It is impossible that there should be merely a 
numerical difierence between two things. If there 
are two things there must be a qualitative difference 
between them which is more than numerical, and 
justifies us in calling them two. If they had precisely 
the same qualities they would be identical, and there- 
fore there cannot be any two things which differ 
solo numero. 

If the principle of the identity of indiscemibles 
were true and if particularity had no other meaning 
than this, then we would not explain the meaning of 
existence in any way by saying that whatever exists 
is particular ; for universal are particular in this 
sense, i.e. they are specific. But there are very few 
who believe in the identity of indiscemibles, in a strict 
and ultimate sense. There may be no two things 
^ Treatise^ pp. 66-67. 
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in the world which are precisely similar, but that is 
no disproof of the logical possibility that there might 
be two such things. And particularity seems to have 
a further meaning, even in a purely logical sense. 
There is a difference between universals and the 
instances of universals. Each universal has, logically, 
an infinite number of instances, and the instances are 
particular in a sense in which the universal is not. 
They are not more specific than the universal, but 
they are particular. 

Since substance and existence are ontological, 
however, and not merely logical, it is plain that 
particularity must have yet a further possible mean- 
ing if it is to be able to differentiate the existent from 
a mere logical instance. Nothing which exists is a 
bare particular, mere matter without form, but, on the 
contrary, everything which exists is particular in an 
ultra-logical way. The form and the qualities which 
anything has are necessary to its existence, but, being 
universal, do not explain the ultimate particularity of 
existence itself. There must be matter, vXrj, stuff, 
and our next task, accordingly, is to explain what this 
stuff c&n mean. 

I have shown in the previous chapter that this 
stuff, or substratum, or support, cannot be regarded 
as itself a substance. It is not a distinct particular 
thing, but an element in any particular thing, in 
virtue of which that thing is ultimately particular. 
And we have seen at the beginning of this chapter 
that the form of anything is not its substance either. 
A distinct particular thing requires matter as well as 
form. It is unfortunate that the word matter should 
be so ambiguous. When inorganic substances are 
described as matter (and this is the usual sense of the 
word), the meaning of the term is quite different from 
the present meaning, which is that of an element 
correlative to form. That is why stuff or vKi] are 
terms which are less ambiguous, but even they are 
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not wholly free from ambiguity. It is possible, how- 
ever, to give a precise expression to the meaning which 
is relevant here, and I shall do so by means of an 
example which is readily intelligible. 

Discussions on Free Trade and Tariff Reform have 
called attention to the theoretical difficulties involved 
in distinguishing raw material from manufactured 
articles. True, it is irrelevant for our present purpose 
whether the distinction can be drawn with sufficient 
accuracy for the ends of the Budget. The relative 
distinction drawn in the statistics of the Board of 
Trade between articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
and other articles, may be sufficiently precise for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the theoretical 
question is of some general interest, and is particularly 
appropriate in the present connection. Leather 
cushions, door handles, and so forth, are raw material 
when fittings of a motor-car are in question , but the 
upholsterer or the smith will justly regard them as 
manufactured articles. Again, the skins supplied to 
the tanner are raw material for him, but the farmer 
may surely consider them as manufactured or, at 
least, artificial products. He has to feed the beasts 
in such a way that their skins are available for sale, 
and some one has to flay the carcases. Similarly it is 
arbitrary to maintain even that the ore which is 
sent to be smelted is raw material, pure and simple. 
Why should we neglect the labours of the miner ? 
This kind of difficulty is the same in principle as the 
metaphysical question we are now discussing. The 
rawest of raw material, the ore as it exists in the 
bowels of the earth, or even the primitive nebular 
substance from which this ore has been manufactured 
in the enduring forge of the cosmos, is not mere iJXij 
or mere stuff. 

Raw material is stuff only in a relative sense. 
However raw it is, it has shape and form when it 
exists. Stuff pur sang is utterly formless and utterly 
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featureless, and that is why it can exist only as an 
element in substance, not as substance itself. It is 
an ultimate element in any substance, but is not itself 
an ultimate thing, not even an atom, for that, if it 
exists, is a thing having definite properties. And, 
being formless, this element is unimaginable, but not 
therefore unthinkable. It is an element correlative to 
form and as essential to substance as form is. Only 
in the union of these twain is there substance, and 
neither can be neglected. We may use stuff in a 
relative sense, as when we say that linen and eider- 
down are the stuff of a pillow. This is not stuff in 
its ultimate meaning, — the meaning which is required 
for the metaphysics of substance. The simplest 
expression of the nature of a substance is to say that 
it is an xa or an xh, where x stands for the stuff, and 
a or 6 for the form of the substance. The x is not 
problematical. There can be no substance without 
this X, and the existence of the x is certainly required. 
Moreover, although the x is indeterminate it need 
not be indifferent to its ‘ form.’ It is unnecessary so 
to interpret it, that any a or any h can hold of it. 

We have been proceeding upon the assumption 
that a substance is a res per se suhsistens, a distinct 
particular thing existing by itself, and have been 
occupied in explaining some of the characteristics of 
this definition in a quite general sense which holds of 
all substances, whether the soul or any other. To 
sum up, we may say that thinghood implies the 
presence of the element of stuff' or vXt), and that 
there is no necessity, of any kind or in any case, for 
construing this element as something transcendent. 
Such a construction is always unnecessary, and it never 
explains. But the element of form is equally necessary 
and equally important. We recognise substances as 
distinct and independent because of their form, and 
qualities, and unity. Accordingly, there are two 
questions which remain as integral parts of this 
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general discussion. Wherein consists the distinctive 
unity of particular substances, and wherein consists 
their independence ? The form and the unity is not 
the whole meaning of substance, and there may be 
different substances having the same form because the 
stuff of them may differ. But a particular thing must 
have a specific unity of its qualities, and this problem is 
as little transcendent as the former. 

Let us proceed by the way of examples, and see 
whether there is any common kind of unity which we 
invariably ascribe to what we call particular things. 
If we begin with physical things, we find that the 
clearest examples are artificial products, such as chairs 
and tables, or cups and saucers. These have definite, 
precise boundaries in space, or we believe that they 
have, and we suppose that they continuously preserve 
the same shape, the same configuration of particles 
and so on. Indeed we might be inclined to agree 
with Hume in contending that a thing of this kind 
can only remain the same, strictly speaking, when no 
particle in it is destroyed or altered, and the position 
of each particle, relatively to the rest, remains the 
same. This belief, however, would imply that these 
things must, in the end, be composed of certain least 
units of matter, and there is no sufficient reason for 
believing that such ultimate units exist. If matter is 
continuous, and there are as good reasons for supposing 
it continuous as for supposing the space which it 
occupies to be continuous, then the existence of actual 
infinitesimals is mere nonsense. The probabilities are 
that there is no least unit of matter, and that it is as 
arbitrary to subdivide matter into atoms as to sub- 
divide it into things of far greater bulk. It is only a 
question of big or little substances each containing 
their form and qualities, and each containing their 
stuff or vXi). A substance does not cease to be distinct 
and particular because it is possible to separate its 
parts. When it is dissolved it ceases to be that 
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particular substance which existed before, although 
something may remain. Before it is dissolved it is a 
single substance, despite (or perhaps because of) its 
complexity. 

We do not believe, in practice, that the identity of 
a substance is annulled if there be some change in its 
constituent parts. But practice is hardly the arbiter 
of metaphysical problems, and our practical criteria 
of the identity of particular physical things seem to 
have very different degrees of stringency. As long 
as a table can be used as a table we should usually say 
that it has remained the same table. We should call 
it the same table although it had been revarnished, 
and repainted, chipped a little in places, and allowed 
to become rather unsteady. Indeed, if an old leg had 
been broken, and a new one substituted, we might 
still deny that there had been any absolute bar to the 
identity of the table. Until the table actually falls 
to pieces, or is broken up into firewood, it remains the 
same. Similarly a book would be considered to have 
remained the same even if the print had faded some- 
what, and the pages become mildewed. ' 

The reason is that any change which is gradual, or 
small in proportion to the whole, is not supposed to 
destroy the identity of a thing. And there is no 
reason why the mere fact of change should be a bar 
to identity. There is a counter-argument, familiar to 
students of metaphysics, but that argument may be 
easily refuted. A thing, we are told, is defined by 
its qualities : it remains the same only if it has the 
same qualities : and so, if it changes, i.e. comes to have 
different qualities, it must become a different thing. 
This paradox is a confusion which only appears to 
be logical because of a significant and all-important 
omission. The question is not that of having a quality 
and also not having it (which would be a contradic- 
tion). It is a question of having a quality at one time 
and not at another (which is plain matter of fact). 
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To say that Simpkins has the quality of baldness is 
incomplete unless the time at which he is bald is 
specified. The fact that he was not bald between the 
ages of, say, one and thirty-one, does not show that 
Simpkins is a fiction and a mere contradiction, being 
both bald and not bald. In fact, it is always necessary 
to specify the time at which a particular substance 
has a particular quality, and when that is done the 
problem disappears, and we may rescue the reality of 
Simpkins from this particular danger. A substance 
has all the qualities which it possesses at any time 
during its existence, but it cannot have them all 
together. A thing is or is not the same, according 
to the unity and continuity of properties which it has 
at any one time and at any other. 

But while the theory is consistent enough, the 
standards in practice seem very arbitrary. The 
ordinary man might admit the identity of a book if it 
had lost its title-page, and be doubtful on the point 
if the book had been rebound. The book collector, 
on the other hand, would admit the rebinding in 
certain styles, but would consider the loss of the title- 
page the destruction of the identity and the value of 
the volume. The procedure is not entirely arbitrary 
in either case. Binding makes a difference, as every 
schoolboy knows who receives his prize on closing 
day. But, on the other hand, some books must be 
rebound in order to be preserved at all, and the title- 
page is the only good evidence of their identity. 
There is usually some reason for our standards of 
continuous identity, but there is also a great deal of 
convention. The identity of an old painting is 
seriously impaired if it has been restored, more or less 
terribly. But the painting may become itself again if 
the restoring touches are removed. There is a reason 
for this, again, but there is also convention. If the 
original colours have faded the painting may be more 
nearly itself when it is restored than when it is not. 
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When we come to consider gradual change a 
special type of difficulty occurs which we may call 
the difficulty of the margin. A table may change 
considerably in a century and still be called the same 
table. If it changed as much in a single night we 
should send it back to the cabinet-maker as a fraud 
and a delusion. But how can the suddenness of a 
change affect the identity of a thing except by an 
arbitrary convention ? Moreover, a further perplexity 
seems always to arise with regard to changes which 
are gradual. Let us suppose that something has 
existed continuously for ten years, and has changed 
gradually during that period. Let us describe its 
state at the beginning of this period as x, its state 
after five years as y, and after ten years as z. If we 
confront y with x we should say that both were states 
of the same thing. If we confront z with y our 
verdict would be the same. But it will frequently 
happen that, if we confront x with z directly, we 
cannot see that there is sufficient warrant for ascrib- 
ing identity. Let us consider the classical instance 
of Sir John Cutler’s stockings in Arbuthnot’s story. 
Through continuous darning these stockings became 
all green silk without one thread of the original black 
silk left. There is some identity if we compare any 
intermediate state of the stockings with either of the 
end -states. But what of the relation of the end- 
states to one another ? In this case there seems to 
be no identity, in any important sense. Yet, surely, 
things which are identical with the same thing are 
identical with one another. 

The difficulties of the margin are not so serious as 
they appear : in fact they may be overcome without 
any lack of precision. If identity is exclusive of 
change then none of the things we know are identical 
for any length of time. But if identity includes 
change then there will be identity where there is 
unity. The only question, therefore, is the degree of 
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unity which is sufl&cient for the identity of substance. 
If, to take our previous example, we require the same 
degree of unity between x and z as between x and y, 
or between y and z, then we shall not be able to 
find it. This principle applies to any substance 
which we consider the same. Does a cloud remain 
the same cloud from the time it appears no larger 
than a man’s hand to the time when it darkens the 
heavens ? Is a river the same when it is swollen 
with melting snow in spring and when it is but a 
trickle in summer ? Is a ship the same when new 
turbines have been fitted into it and a new rudder ? 
The answer is that it is or is not, according as the 
degree of unity which is meant has been specified. 
Until that is done, the question cannot be answered. 
There can be no precise answer until a precise 
question is put. 

It might be replied that no one would maintain 
that clouds or rivers are substances, or distinct par- 
ticular things existing by themselves. They are clearly 
collections of substances, collections of drops of water 
or of something still more minute. I do not know 
whether these drops have a better right to be called 
substances than the cloud or the river, but if they 
have such a right they have it only in one sense. 
The drops have a closer unity and one which exists 
as a unity longer than the cloud or the river. In 
that case it is generally wise to call the river many 
rather than one. But the theoretical problem is 
precisely the same. A flash of lightning, so long as 
it exists, which is but for a moment, has a right to be 
considered a thing. And a river is a thing if we 
specify the unity between its volume at different 
times and mean no more than that unity by calling 
it the same. The river is either one or many, accord- 
ing as it has the kind of unity which is specified ; 
but it may be better worth our while, and there may 
be more lasting opportunities for investigation if, in 

2 A 
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this case, we consider the many rather than the one. 
And if an atom always retains the same shape or 
weight it remains a thing in the same sense, whether or 
not it is a more useful thing to consider, for scientific 
purposes, than the others. 

There is no doubt, then, about the precision of this 
reply. A substance is not merely the unity of its 
attributes, because any substance must also contain 
some element of stuff or vX-n, but the problem of its 
identity is that of the unity of attributes in that 
which occupies time. The general idea of substantial 
unity, the minimum of unity required for the existence 
of any substance, need not mean very much. The 
specific unity of specific substances may mean a great 
deal, and when we ask whether a given substance has 
remained one and the same, or whether its identity is 
broken, we must always specify the kind and degree 
of unity of attributes which we mean in any given 
instance. When we say that a thing is one we mean 
that it has a certain type of unity, and we have a 
right to say that it is one if that statement, in any 
way, aids us for purposes of explanation. That is 
quite different from saying that substance is a practical 
makeshift dependent upon practical purposes. If, 
for any purpose, we have a right to consider a 
substance as dne, then it must really be one. It need 
not be one in a more fundamental sense than it is 
many. But that is beside the point. 

The reader, however, may hesitate to assent to 
this theory, because he may consider it impotent to 
explain certain difficulties of the margin which still 
remain. Let us take the case of Sir John Cutler’s 
silk stockings. Every one will admit that the end- 
states of these garments are not identical in any 
important sense, while the intermediate states are, 
perhaps, identical with either of the end-states in 
some degree ; but how is it possible to say pre- 
cisely whether the stockings are or are not identical 
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unless we can say precisely at what point the identity 
ceases ? And there cannot be identity in the series 
taken as a whole. I had almost said that this is an 
illegitimate demand for mathematical precision where 
that type of precision must be lacking. But I should 
be wrong in saying so, because mathematics, which is 
the soul of precision, can meet the same difficulty in a 
precise way. The mathematician says that ‘ in the 
neighbourhood of a the function f (x) approximates 
to c within the standard k. This means that some 
interval can be found which (i.) includes a not as an 
end-point, and (ii.) is such that all values of f (x), 
where x lies in the interval and is not a, differ from 
c by less than k. . . . For example, in the neighbour- 
hood of 2 the function x ® approximates to 4 within 
the standard -5. For (1-9) ^ = 3-61 and (21)* = 4-41, 
and thus the required interval 1-9 to 21, containing 
2 not as an end-point, has been found.' ^ 

We may apply this precise mathematical conception 
to the case of the silk stockings. All we have to say, 
in order to obtain complete precision, is that the 
nearer any term is to an end term of the series the 
more closely does it approximate to that term. If we 
ask whether the stockings are identical wo must 
specify the standard of identity and the degree of 
approximation to it which is sufficient for identity. 
The precision of our answer will not be affected by 
the impossibility, if such there be, of pointing out 
any definite particular term where the break in 
identity occurs. This would always be impossible if 
there were continuity in the transition. We can 
always specify a point which is clearly identical with 
one of the end terms, according to the degree of 
identity which is meant, and similarly we can specify 
a point more remote from that end term where, 

^ Whitehead, Introduction to Mathematics^ Home University Library, pp. 
160-161 (with some verbal changes and omission of certain illustrations). 

It is unnecessary to consider any more elaborate discussion. 
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equally clearly, there is no identity. And there will 
be an intermediate range of values where the identity 
is doubtful. It is possible to state this fact clearly 
and precisely by choosing some point at random in 
the intermediate range, and saying that the passage 
from one substance to another occurs within the range 
in the neighbourhood of this point. Such an answer 
is precise and free from theoretical difficulty. 

So much for the identity of physical things. When 
and so long as this identity can be found, there 
a particular substance exists, and it may exist 
independently, i.e. on its own account. We have seen 
that anything objective is, in part at least, inde- 
pendent of us, because it controls and constrains our 
thinking ; and things may also be independent of one 
another. Independence does not imply absence of 
relation. It is like the independence of the free man, 
not of the hermit. The free man is not unrelated 
to other men or to things, and he could not exist 
without them. But he is not part of them, nor can 
he be explained fully in terms of them. He acts 
and thinks on his own responsibility. Physical 
things are not responsible, but they may exist on 
their own account and be irreducible to other things, 
and this is all that need be meant by the inde- 
pendent existence of a substance. 

There is no need for any further explanation of the 
substantiality of physical things and, in particular, 
no need for any transcendent explanation. To 
suppose that a particular table-substance must exist 
to keep a table what it is, or a particular river- 
substance to keep the Ganges within its banks, or a 
particular atom-substance to preserve the identity of 
an atom, is mere folly. The unity of substance in 
this sense is as ultimate and as immanent as causation, 
and, however little it may mean in general, it may 
mean a great deal in particular cases. The reader 
may remember Stevenson’s lines : 
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‘Oil wad like to ken,’ to the beggar wife, says I, 

‘ The reason o’ the cause, and the wherefore o’ the why, 

Wi’ mony anither riddle brings the tear into my e’e.’ 

‘ It’s gey and easy speirin’,’ says the beggar wife to me. 

I have discussed these problems very fully because 
of their great importance for the problem of the sub- 
stantiality of organisms and, more especially, of the 
self. The general theory of substance holds of these 
as well as of physical things. Organisms exist in 
rerum natura. They are distinct particular things 
and, therefore, they must contain stuff, and are not 
merely a unity of universal qualities. But the chief 
problem in their case is that of their identity. We 
consider that the identity of a table depends, in large 
measure, upon the proportion of the original parts 
retained. Since we admit substitution of parts 
this criterion must bo insufficient, but there is no 
reason why it should not enter in the majority of 
cases. With organisms it is otherwise. Except for 
insignificant exceptions no part of the material of 
the embryo, or even of the adult organism, remains 
unchanged until death. There is constant remodi- 
fication, a constant give and take with the environ- 
ment. Indeed, it has been a commonplace of 
physiology, at least since the time of Mayer, that 
the whole of the energy liberated from the body can 
be traced to sources outside the body. But there is 
continuity of development following a certain plan, 
and this continuity is seen, sufficiently diversified, 
from the original nucleus to the last mortal breath. 
Because of this unity and organisation the organism 
is called one, and it has every right to be called one 
on our theory. We require a particular equine 
substance to explain the development of Bucephalus 
just as little as we require a cannon substance to 
explain the identity of Mons Meg. The fact of 
substance is that a certain organisation of matter 
tends to continue in that organised form in spite 
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of, or because of, its give and take with the environ- 
ment. 

When I say that an organism has a right to be 
considered as one, I do not mean to deny that it can 
also be rightly considered as many, or as a part of a 
larger whole. It is one, it is many, it is such a part. 
Organisms are composed of cells, and cells are the 
stuff of organisms, in the relative sense of stuff which 
means raw material. We have a right to call a cell 
a single substance. It is so. But we have an equal, 
and probably a better right, to treat an organism as 
one, because its unity is more remarkable and more 
important. What I have said of selection holds in 
this instance. We may select this or the other point 
of view, but each point of view must correspond to a 
real difference in fact, and it is the difference in fact 
which is relevant to the doctrine of substance. Simi- 
larly, although organisms are independent identical 
substances they are also continuous with a larger 
unity. There is continuity of the germ-plasm ; the 
individual is the bearer of the properties of the race. 
In some respects he is no more independent of the 
race than a blossom is independent of the tree, and 
it is possible and legitimate to regard all living things 
as but transient offshoots of living substance, whether 
that substance, in its turn, is ultimate or not. An 
organism is or is not one and distinct, if that unity 
and distinctness be precisely defined. Otherwise the 
statement is meaningless. Its distinctness is com- 
patible with its continuity with a wider whole and 
with its differentiation into parts. And no other 
meaning of substance is possible. 

And what of the soul 1 Is it not surprising that 
while most of us scoff at the supposed necessity for 
an equine substance to account for the existence of 
Bucephalus, we are at one in demanding a rational 
or thinking ego to account for the psychical existence 
of a man ? The principal reason is that we are so 
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deeply impressed with the characteristic unity, and. 
the importance, of human existence that we are afraid, 
that a human personality would be dissolved unless 
there were such a substance to support it. And we 
are afraid to admit the possibility of such a calamity. 

I believe that there is a soul, and that this soul is a 
substance. What I deny is that the substantiality 
of this soul need be interpreted in a fundamentally 
different way from other instances of substance. 

When and so long as there is a characteristic unity 
of experiences, then a particular soul exists. Experi- 
ences are the stuff of the soul, not in the absolute 
sense of stuff, but in the relative sense in which 
timber is the stuff of Nelson’s Victory. There is, 
however, an important difference in the cases. If the 
Victory became a hulk suitable only for target 
practice, her timbers would be thrown to the seas, 
and become fuel for a thrifty fisherman, or a source 
of danger to pleasure-boats. In what sense the 
timber of the Victory remains the same after this 
treatment is a matter of definition. There is a sense 
in which it does remain the same. But the unity of 
a self is more distinctive and important than the 
unity of the Victory. We have no evidence, or, 
at least, very insufficient evidence, to prove that 
any experience whatever can exist except as part 
of a self, and none that it can exist apart from 
a unity analogous to that of a self, and differing 
only in degree of organisation. Its being implies 
that it is part of such a unity, and, therefore, 
the facts compel us to maintain that it is a unity ex 
officio. Any given experience may be considered as 
one, although it is continuous with other experiences, 
but the self seems to be an indefeasible unity, and 
that is why it is a substance in so fundamental a 
sense. That unity of experiences is the soul. Its 
substantiality is the ultimate fact that any given 
experience must form part of a distinctive unity of 
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experiences. It is therefore a substance in the same 
sense as other things are substances, though it is a 
distinctive kind of substance whose parts are 
experiences. 

We have already seen abundant reason for reject- 
ing the transcendent doctrine of substance, It is 
never required. It solves no theoretical difficulty. 
Like a corpse that has been embalmed for ages, it 
crumbles to dust at the slightest touch. It has 
meaning only when it is regarded as a permanent 
thing which is somehow responsible for evanescent 
appearances. But experiences are real, and they 
are as they appear to careful introspection. They 
are a distinctive kind of beings. They are substances 
having stuff in them. They exist : and, as we have 
.shown, they cannot be regarded as mere qualities of 
anything else, be that other thing matter or what 
you will. But, say you, if they are substantial, they 
are not self-existent substances ; and it is true that 
they are not. They must exist as parts of a unity, and 
the existence of all of them in a unity through time 
(though perhaps with intervals)^ is the soul, the 
psychical substance. 'I'here is no content of the soul 
other than experiences, and the permanent elements in 
experiences, such as they are, are too little to be a 
self. But the soul is neither an aggregate of experi- 
ences, in themselves loose and disconnected, nor is it 
a unity of qualities. It is a unity of experiences ; and 
there must be a soul, because it is part of the being 
of any experience to form part of such a unity. 

What that unity is, I have tried to show in a 
previous chapter. There is nothing mysterious in 
personal identity save for the intricacy of the facts. 
If we ask for the respects in which our souls are one 
we must analyse the unity and continuity of feeling, 
endeavour, and cognition, and the unity of these with 
respect to one another. That is the whole of our 

^ Cf. the argument at the conclusion of Chapter X. 
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task. I do not mean, of course, that we can exhaust 
the entire content of the self by repeated acts of 
introspection. There is more in the self than can 
ever be the object of explicit self-cognition. Much 
of it may be subconscious. And if the whole of our 
past selves could be revealed to introspection there 
would still remain the self of the future, which must be 
the same self as that of the past and the present. But, 
however large the drafts on subconsciousness, and 
even if there be overdrafts, the fact remains that 
subconscious experiences do not differ in kind from 
other experiences, and therefore that introspection 
shows us the kind of being which the soul is. 

The difficulties of the margin apply to the identity 
of the soul as they apply in other cases of substantial 
identity. The unity of the self, from the cradle to 
the tomb, is less than the unity of many particular 
strands of its experiences. One of the classical 
objections to the doctrine of immortality is the simple 
question, ‘ What self is to be immortal V Is it the 
self of old age, doting, perhaps, and trembling with 
decay, or the mature self of middle life, or the hope- 
ful self of youth ? But the difficulties of the margin 
are not insoluble. If we demand of a self the close- 
knit unity of the life of a Caesar during the Gallic 
wars, then, no doubt, we shall not be able to find it. 
We must be content with less in the lives of most 
men at the zenith of their powers ; and the unity of 
the life of the soul throughout its existence is, 
naturally, less than its unity at some particular time. 
There is enough unity for personal identity, and that 
is a very real unity, although it is all too easily 
exaggerated. And there may be enough unity for 
personal identity, even after the death of the body. 

Even the difficulties raised by the problem of 
multiple personality, that fertile mother of negative 
instances to all accepted beliefs, are not insoluble on 
this theory. If we say that personality requires a 
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very close and distinctive unity of experiences, then 
dissociation into multiple personalities, and also the 
disintegration of trains of experiences below the level 
of personality, must be accepted as a fact. If we do 
not accept it as a fact then we must be prepared to 
maintain, unless we can challenge the evidence, that 
the minimum of unity and continuity implied in 
personality is very little ; and such a dispute tends to 
become a matter of definition. The facts of psychical 
research cannot do more than introduce qualifications 
into this general theory of the soul ; they do not 
affect its principle. And the important qualifications 
are only two. In the first place, we must admit the 
possibility that the same experience (or limited train 
of experiences) may form part of several different 
selves, and it is possible to argue on this basis to a 
cosmic soul which includes all human personalities ; 
but the inference is very precarious and the evidence 
for it exceedingly slight. In the second place, the 
unity of experiences, while it must exist, may be less 
closely knit than personal unity, in the strict sense, 
requires. That possibility is exemplified, clearly 
enough, in some of the instances of the unity of 
animal experience. The peculiarity of the present 
instances is that some of the experiences, and trains 
of experiences, which are too disunited to form a self, 
are at the human level. But neither of these quali- 
fications affects the general principle of our argument. 
Experiences can only exist in a unity, though that 
unity may, in a few instances, be less intimate than 
the unity of personality. 

If these qualifications must be accepted in rare 
and abnormal cases, the plain implication is that they 
are not normally required. In normal cases the 
existence of the soul is beyond dispute, and the 
individual finite centre of experiences exists on its 
own account. If anything has a right to be called 
a distinct particular thing, the soul has such a right 
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pre-eminently. While the distinctions which we 
draw between things in the physical world are true 
and important, there seems to be no good reason, 
apart from momentary convenience, why we should 
fix on one boundary rather than another, and that 
is why scientific thought tends towards a monism of 
matter. It is otherwise with the self. Despite the 
difficulties of personal identity, despite the fact that 
no self is a perfect or fully-rounded whole, there is a 
greater independence and a more ultimate distinction 
between selves than between any other beings. The 
self requires society, but it is an independent member 
of society, and any political theory which neglects 
this fundamental truth is bound to be inadequate. 

I have said that the independent reality of selves 
is the greatest stumbling-block in the way of idealistic 
monism ; and, if the contentions of this essay are 
sound, it is irrelevant to seek to evade the difficulty 
by pointing to the imperfections of the unity of 
finite selfhood. It is true that the soul is part of 
a wider spiritual realm. It is part of a social whole, 
to say the least, and its birth and its death (if it 
really begins and really ends) are not discontinuous 
with the rest of the cosmos. We are not fashioned, 
like Frankenstein}! s monster, from elements which 
have neither soul nor life ; indeed the beginnings 
of the existence of any individual soul are wrapped 
in mystery. Similarly there is nothing in the theory 
which I am defending in this chapter that is absolutely 
inconsistent with those doctrines of a supra-personal 
self which were mentioned at the beginning of this 
essay. There may be a cosmic spirit which shines in 
the lives of all of us. We may be but shoots of 
everlastingness, dim or bright. Our independence 
may be transient and we may, one day, return again 
to that spiritual whole from which, even now, we 
are not entirely separated. The transmission theories, 
or even such a theory as that of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
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need not be regarded as impossible. Perhaps, as 
Fechner suggested, ouj personalities are distinct only 
in the sense in which the ribbon of white on the crest 
of the wave is distinct, and we, in the end, are only 
arbitrarily separable from the soul of God. 

. But while a monism of this kind is possible, and 
not inconsistent with our theory, it is no part of that 
theory, and we should beware lest we accept it lightly. 
We know what our souls are, we know the meaning 
of their identity, we know the sense in which they 
are distinct and independent in the world. Because 
we know these things we should hold fast to them 
and insist, first of all, upon the reality of our person- 
alities as we find them, and so long as we find them. 
These are not disconnected with other things, or 
with other personalities, and they may be part of a 
wider spiritual whole. But so long as they exist 
they dare not relinquish one tittle of their meaning. 
They are what they seem to be and must not be 
transmuted. The strip of white on the crest of the 
wave, so long as it exists, is not identical with ' the 
trough of the wave or with the rest of the ocean, and 
when it is swallowed up it ceases to be that strip of 
white. So the soul of man, as long as it exists, is 
not identical with the soul of the world, and it need 
not retain its personal identity when it returns to the 
soul of the world. Analogies of this kind are always 
felt to be strained and fanciful, and the reason is 
that they insist on comparing the soul to the most 
trivial and evanescent substances. Even so they fail. 
But if they were more conclusive than they are, they 
would still require to be accepted with great reserve. 
The human soul, instead of being the most trivial 
example of substance, is the best example of a distinct 
and independent substance which can be found in all 
the multitude of the things we know, and therefore 
the failure of these analogies is the point which 
requires most emphasis. There may be a world-soul. 
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as pantheism asserts, but the unity, the significance, 
the value of this world-soul may be infinitely less 
than that of particular human souls. If it be true 
that personal identity means less and is poorer with 
regard to the self as a whole than with regard to 
particular periods of its life, how much more may the 
identity of the world-soul be poorer than that of our 
personalities ? The world-soul may be wider than the 
self, but it may mean so much less that it does not 
deserve to be called a soul at all. 

Accordingly, while we must not deny anything 
which is possible, our first duty is to accept that 
which is actual. We must accept and investigate the 
soul as we find it, insist on its reality, and refuse to 
barter that reality. The mistake in the past has 
been the assumption that the soul is more enduring 
and more perfect than it really is. Let us guard 
against the error of believing it less enduring or less 
perfect. If we can think the soul as substance, and 
I have tried to show that we can, we have a basis of 
certainty which we must not relinquish. 

Many objections have been made to the doctrine 
that the content of the soul is nothing but experi- 
ences, and some of them have already been stated and 
answered. There is, for instance, the argument from 
self-cognition, and Lotze’s argument from the unity 
of consciousness.^ These arguments are not really in- 
consistent with the interpretation of the soul which 
is given in this essay, but the subject is too wide to 
permit of an exhaustive answer to all possible objec- 
tions. The most fundamental argument, I think, 
does not prove the necessity for a specific soul sub- 
stance distinct from experiences, but is in the fullest 
possible harmony with our conclusion. Every act of 
judgment, it is said, is my judgment ; I must assent 
to it on my own responsibility, and this assent can- 

' Cf. Chap. VIII. pp. 201-212 (including the arguments concerning self- 
cognition). 
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not be given vicariously. Every resolve which I 
make is my resolve ; I am its author ; others may 
suggest the possibility, may educate and influence 
me, but they cannot resolve for me. Even Nature 
cannot. My resolutions are not hers to give. I 
should conform to her in most cases ; I should pre- 
scribe to her in some cases ; but to conform or to 
prescribe is mine in the end, whatever influences may 
be brought to bear. Similarly the world of feelings 
is my own. Nothing can compel my love or my 
hate, though these may be influenced. Hence is 
Stoicism, and' hence the conviction of the substan- 
tiality of a particular finite self. You may lead a 
horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink. 
You may influence the resolve, the assent, the 
emotion of others, but you cannot perform these acts 
for them. 

So far from denying this argument I wish to assent 
to it unequivocally, but the data on which it depends 
are features of the experiences of resolve, or assent, 
or emotion themselves. Any act of will or of judg- 
ment has this spontaneity and may not surrender 
it. Psychical acts are acts of reference to an object. 
They therefore belong to a different order of being 
from these objects, and the mere presentation of the 
object cannot be the act of reference to it. What in 
this is inconsistent with our previous argument? 
But I shall be told that this objection cuts deeper. 
My act cannot make your act, nor your act mine ; 
therefore the question is not merely that of the acts, 
but refers to the souls to which these acts belong. 
That, also, is part of my contention. The fact that 
there are selves is the . fact that every experience 
forms part, and must form part, of an individual, 
specific, particular unity. If such experiences can be 
shared by different souls, they are very rarely shared 
so far as our evidence goes, and that statement of 
fact is a precise statement of this argument. When 
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I say that I resolve, I mean that any given resolve 
is part of that unity of experiences which is myself. 
What more can I mean ? What more can any one 
mean ? 

It is hardly possible to avoid some reference to 
the question of immortality. If the view I am 
defending is true, some of the classical arguments for 
immortality must disappear. If the only ground for 
believing in immortality is that the soul is an in- 
discerptible substance, immune from change, genera- 
tion, or decay, and therefore indiflerent to the fate of 
the body, then we must frankly admit that there is 
no reason for believing in the existence of such a 
substance, and draw the inevitable conclusion. In- 
deed, it would be fair to say that if the only reason 
for the belief in immortality is this antiquated piece 
of dogmatism, then the sooner we relinquish that 
belief the better it will be for our souls. And we 
might venture to add with Kant that the right 
to believe in immortality ‘ has lost nothing by this 
renunciation, for the merely speculative proof has 
never had any influence upon the common reason of 
men. It stands upon the point of a hair, so that 
even the schools have been able to preserve it from 
falling only by incessantly discussing it, and spinning 
it like a top. The proofs which have been current 
among men preserve their value undiminished ; nay, 
rather gain in clearness and power by the rejection 
of the dogmatical assumptions of speculative reason.’ ^ 

It is not my purpose, or my wish, to add another 
to the countless volumes which deal with immortality. 
I wish merely to point out how the conclusions of 
this essay affect that question. . The issue may be 
stated very shortly. If the soul is not the body 
then it may survive the body unless the body can 
be proved to be necessary for its existence. And if 
the soul may survive the body it may possibly be 

' Critique of Pure Reason^ Meiklejohn’s translation, pp. 250-61. 
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immortal in the strictest sense, i.e. it may be inde- 
structible. If our argument has been sound, the soul 
is a substance which is not the body. It consists of 
experiences, not physical reactions. Its unity is a 
mental unity, not the unity of a physical thing, and 
not the unity of an organism. The soul exists, and 
exists on its own account. Consequently the death 
of the body does not imply the destruction of the 
soul, unless for further reasons. 

Our argument, on the other hand, has given no 
warrant whatever for the belief that the soul is 
indestructible. We have proved that the soul is a 
substance when it exists. There is no implication 
that it must exist for ever, and this perpetual exist- 
ence is immortality unless we deny the reality of time. 
The soul may exist for ever, but the fact that it is a 
substance does not prove that it must persist in saecula 
saeculorum. And it is also necessary to mention 
that the distinction between soul and body, even the 
existential distinction which consists in the fact that 
they are two different substances, does not, by itself, 
prove that the soul can survive the body. The soul 
may require the body as a condition of its existence, 
although there is no convincing proof that it does. 
This question is beyond the scope of our enquiry 
except in one particular respect which has confronted 
us again and again. Although the body is not part 
of the self, it is so closely connected with human 
personality that it is difficult to realise what a dis- 
carnate personality would be. This difficulty may 
only be due to a deficiency of imagination. The poet, 
addressing his soul, can dream of a time when 

Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears; 

he may insist that the body is a tomb, and that our 
selves may go forth freely and joyously into the un- 
charted land whose gates are the death of the body. 
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It may be so, and death may be a new birth, not dis- 
continuous with our present personality but only, 
like physical birth, unfolding a new world. That is 
the hope of millions, and neither science nor philosophy 
can prove it to be vain. 

One conclusion certainly follows from the argument 
of this essay, and that conclusion is so far from being 
a paradox that it is obvious without any argument. 
An immortality which is not personal is nothing. 
We are not immortal unless our personality can 
survive the shock of death. Unless there is unity 
and continuity of experiences, and the kind of unity 
which is personality, there is no soul. The im- 
mortality of the soul, therefore, is necessarily, and 
always, a personal immortality. There must be 
personal continuity between the incarnate and the dis- 
carnate spirit, else the soul has disappeared either into 
nothingness or into something else. The body may 
not be necessary to this personality, and the question 
whether it is or is not is far from easy. AVhat is 
certain is that most theories of immortality, especially 
pantheistic theories, fail because they do not honestly 
consider the question, and are content with trying to 
prove some continuance and some influence after 
death. That is not enough, and we know that it is 
not enough. The question (apart from supernatural 
revelation) must always remain open, because we 
could not prove the continuance of personality 
after death, unless we could compare the per- 
sonality which has survived with that which went 
before, and we cannot disprove the possibility of this 
continuance. It is a matter for empirical evidence 
as the existence of the soul upon earth is a matter 
for empirical evidence, and the life after death, 
whatever it be, cannot be ascertained by empirical 
evidence. I cannot do more, and I cannot do better, 
than repeat what Simmias said, long ago, in the 
Phaedo : ‘ I feel myself how hard, or rather impos- 

2b 
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sible, is the attaii^ment of any certainty about 
questions such as these in the present life. And yet 
I should deem him a coward who did not prove what 
is said about them to the uttermost, or whose heart 
failed him before he had examined them on every 
side. For he should persevere until he has achieved 
one of two things : either he should discover or be 
taught the truth about them ; or if this be impossible 
I would have him take the best and most irrefragable 
of human theories and let this be the raft upon which 
he sails through life — not without risk, as I admit, 
if he cannot find some word of God which will more 
surely and safely carry him.’ * 

^ Phaedo, 85 (Jowett’s translation). 
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